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 . animal has its parasite, which instead of roaming in 
quest of food, snugly ensconces itself in the tissues of its 
victim, and there feeds in comfortable abundance, in otiose pros- 
perity, earning its daily bread without sweat of brow, or pains of 
invention. If we examine closely, we shall find that this idle 
parasite is also the victim to some smaller parasite, who, like 
Thackeray's poor Irishman, always found dependent on some 
Irishman not quite so poor, lives at secondhand upon the juices 
of parasite primus. In literature, a similar phenomenon presents 
itself. Some laborious German, patient, stolid, loving labour for 
its own sake, and never happier than when surrounded with the 
débris of erudition, after years of Forschungen—researches which 
have been lighted and lightened by many pipes, and saddened by 
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much dyspepsia,—produces a huge book, crammed with material, 
good, bad, very bad, and indifferent. If the book have any 
vitality, we shall soon find that some nimble Frenchman, or some 
steadfastly practical Englishman, has fastened himself upon it, 
sucking its juices, thriving on its abundant food, and growing 
there with no more onerous labour than is devoted to the process 
of digestion. If the parasite prospers, it will not be long before 
some nimbler and minuter Frenchman, or some Englishman 
with still greater love of short-cuts to results, will be found living 
on this secondhand food, much to his own satisfaction. First 
comes a work in plethoric octavo; then a slim and graceful 
duodecimo ; then a review article ; 


Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt. 


M. Louis Figuier is unmistakeably of the parasite order. No 
zoological eye can be mistaken in the determination of his species. 
In the parasite we always detect certain organic modifications, or 
rather certain organic negations; and in his literary antitype a 
practised eye at once detects the absence of those indicia of first- 
hand knowledge which distinguish the real worker. Compilers 
may deceive a public more ignorant than themselves, but all men 
accustomed to composition detect them. It is not requisite to 
have read any works on Alchemy, to feel quite convinced that 
M. Figuier has read none, and that all his citations are borrowed. 
In saying this, and in metaphorically describing M. Figuier as 
& parasite, we mean no sort of disrespect to him, as may be sur- 
mised from the perhaps superfluous candour of our own confession 
of ignorance and parasitic procedure. M. Figuier is a good 
chemist, and a very agreeable writer; and if he has not devoted 
his years to the study of Alchemy in the works of Alchemists, 
he has produced a very popular and acceptable volume, made up 
from the works of those who have studied. To the general 
public his essay will be far more entertaining and acceptable 
than would be the mere translation of the works he has turned to 
such good use; and in commending his pleasant volume, we 
shall without scruple borrow from it, and from Hermann Kopp’s 
invaluable ‘‘ History of Chemistry,” all the material we require, 
without fear of being charged with petty larceny— convey, the 
wise it call.” 

Indeed, the subject of Alchemy might fitly furnish a longer 
and more elaborate essay than we can venture to offer; since, 
both as an element in the general history of human culture, and 
as the early and laborious prelude to the construction of the 
marvellous science of Chemistry, it is a topic rich in lessons, 
pregnant with interest. In general, men have very vague and 
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false ideas of the Alchemists, and their struggles. To most of 
us the word alchemist calls up the image of a grey and bent 
enthusiast, with flowing beard, skin like that of a wrinkled apple, 
madness-lighted eye, and garments stained with acids; living in 
a narrow study surrounded with musty folios, retorts, crucibles, 
and dirt; devoting the energies of a life to the passionate pursuit 
of a chimera; scorned by many, dreaded by more, suspected of 
dealings with the Evil One, but supported through all toils, all 
failures, all scorn, and all persecution, by the one invincible hope 
which lures him on, and which, although for ever eluding, is for 
ever tempting his outstretched hand. He lives on the pinnacle 
of a success incessantly about to be achieved: the embers burn, 
and every moment he expects to see them leap into radiant flame. 
Thus waiting, thus hoping, he lives, works, and dies. Such is 
one image called up by the word alchemist; and it represents 
one class of men whose lives were not in vain, whose labours 
have been the legacy on which our present science is based. 
Another image represents another class. The enthusiasts pro- 
duced charlatans; the dreamers were too often confounded with 
the mere self-seekers, who borrowed their jargon, their experi- 
ments, and their results, and played upon the credulity which 
these had excited in the public. What Cantwells are to Wes- 
leys, what demagogues are to patriots, the gold-makers were to 
the Alchemists. Of course the charlatans borrowed all the 
machinery of the dreamers; they borrowed everything except 
the noble faith, and the self-abnegation it inspired. By the 
very necessity of the case they gained greater publicity than the 
quiet workers, and in time their pretensions and their frauds 
brought indelible disgrace upon the very name of the science 
under which they shielded themselves. Alchemy is extinct. All 
over Europe a few solitary adepts still in secret pursue the study; 
but it has irrevocably passed away from the circle of the sciences, 
merged as it is in the science of Chemistry. But although no 
longer studied as a science, it deserves to be studied as a phe- 
nomenon of human development; and unhappily, great as this 
interest is, the obscurity of alchemical works, and the general 
belief that Alchemy was nothing but one huge error and will-o’- 
wisp, such as no enlightened age could tolerate, has deterred men 
from studying its history with the patience it deserves. The 
notion respecting the utter absurdity of Alchemy is in many 
respects false, and in all exaggerated. Alchemy was much nearer 
& positive science than were most of the systems of meta- 
physics which have been deemed worthy the study of our serious 
minds. It started in quest of an unattainable object, furnished 
with very imperfect means; but as Bacon profoundly saw, it 
U2 
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carried with it unsuspected results far richer than the result it 
sought ; and in this sense he compares it to the “ husbandman 
in Asop, who, being about to depart this life, told his sons that 
he had left them a great quantity of gold buried in his vineyard, 
but did not remember the particular place ;—who, when they had 
with spades diligently turned up all the vineyard, gold indeed they 
found none ; however, by reason of their stirring and digging the 
mould about the roots of their vines, they had @ Very great 
vintage the year following. So the strenuous pains and mighty 
stir of chemists about making gold, have opened the way toa 
great number of noble inventions and experiments singularly 
adapted as well to the disclosing of Nature as to the uses of life.” 
If in Bacon’s time so much was visible to his penetrating eye, 
how much more visible is the grandeur of the results to us who 
possess a chemistry, theoretical and applied, compared with which 
the chemistry of Bacon's day is but the inarticulate babbling of 
a child. To transmute copper into gold would really have been 
but a small result, although it seemed so magnificent to the 
Alchemists; but the specific knowledge gained by “‘ the strenous 
pains and mighty stir’ of these gold-makers has enabled us to 
multiply our powers thousand-fold. Educated as we are, with 
the results of ages administered in our primers, familiarized from 
childhood with knowledge which the wisest of our forefathers had 
no clue to, we find it difficult to place ourselves at the proper 
point of view from which to estimate the labours of the alchemist, 
who, as a preliminary, had to learn all those properties of bodies 
which we find registered in manuals. We can explain the process 
of a candle burning; every schoolboy now-a-days is taught that 
it is the same phenomenon as the rusting of iron, or the bleaching 
of linen; but what centuries of labour were given to the dis- 
covery of this familiar fact! And if the reader would realize the 
position of the Alchemists, let him imagine himself without 
books, or previous instruction, placed in a laboratory and con- 
demned to find out for himself the properties of bodies, to invent 
his own methods of analysis, and to make his own instruments; 
he will then see the enormous work accomplished by the 
Alchemists, and will understand why it was necessary for them 
to be moved by some powerful influence, lured by some fascina- 

ting object, before they could consent to the patient labour of 
thus examining and registering the properties of bodies. Do we 
not, all of us, daily pass unmoved amid substances of which we 
take scarcely any notice, because our interest is not powerfully 
excited by them? Do we examine the rock on which we walk, 
the animals thrown upon the shore, the weeds and wild-flowers 
which grow along the lanes, until some special motive impels us? 
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and then if the process be troublesome, how easily are we dis- 
couraged, unless sustained by some object! When once the 
scientific spirit is awakened, it becomes a sufficient stimulus to 
protracted labour; but until that exists, there is need of some 
powerful external impulse. The chemist of to-day is willing to 
labour, merely to detect some undetected property, some slight 
modification due to a slight change of conditions; but you could 
not persuade the unscientific man to give that labour for that 
result. Tell him it will make his fortune, that he may “take out 
a patent” for his discovery, which will infallibly enrich him, and 
you give him the impulse which will determine him to work. 
An impulse of this kind was the desire of transmuting metals. 
And as Liebig says, “in order to know that the philosopher's 
stone did not really exist, it was indispensable that every sub- 
stance accessible to study and observation, should be observed 
and examined in accordance with the scientific resources of the 
time.” 

This is the true historical position of Alchemy, as a scientific 
investigation. It was the indispensable prelude to a positive 
science of Chemistry ; by supplying a sufficient motive, it caused 
the accumulation of those stores of knowledge which could at 
last be co-ordinated into a science. That its objects were un- 
attainable, and its methods imperfect, we must admit; but the 
admission does not justify our neglect of its efforts. In the first 
place, its methods, although imperfect, led to the creation of our 
more perfect methods. Vitiated as all thinking was in those 
days by the a priort method which turned physics into meta- 
physics, physiology into metaphysiology, and chemistry into meta- 
chemistry, the labours of the Alchemists were nevertheless in great 
part experimental. They brought observation and induction of 
positive facts into something like a co-ordinated series for the 
discovery of truths. We cannot, indeed, agree with those writers 
who claim for the Alchemists the invention of the Experimental 
Method, as understood by Galileo, Bacon, and Descartes; but 
it is certain that, to a great extent, they founded their efforts on 
experiment, on the actual testing of bodies by means of ascer- 
tained properties; and by this they not only inaugurated the 
Experimental Method—supplanting the Metaphysical Method,— 
but also accumulated a vast store of facts relating to re-agents, 
and molecular changes generally. 

Then, again, as to their object being unattainable, much may 
be said. The Philosopher's Stone, which was to confer immortal 
youth and boundless wealth, may be pronounced a chimera; 
but this was an outgrowth from the original purpose of Alchemy, 
and belonged to its metaphysical element, The really scientific 
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problem, which was the original problem, of the transmutation 
of metals, was insoluble in those days, nor is it soluble in our 
own, but it has latterly, by all the best chemists, ceased to be 
regarded as chimerical. We call the metals simple bodies, and 
consider them undecomposable, because up to this time they 
have not been decomposed ; yet no one would be surprised to 
hear to-morrow that any of the metals had been decomposed. 
Up to the time of Davy, the earths and alkalis were considered 
simple bodies ; he proved them to be oxides of metals,—and some 
future Davy may prove metals to be.as composite as water. There 
is little doubt now-a-days that a metal composed of hydrogen and 
nitrogen, which chemists call ammonium, exists in ammoniacal 
salts; if this metal could be isolated, and decomposed, it might 
lead us to the decomposition of other metals. 

The Alchemists believed the metals were composed of sulphur 
and mercury ; the differences in their properties resulting from 
differences in the degrees of combination. Gold was formed of 
pure mercury united with a small quantity of sulphur, also very 
pure; copper was formed of mercury and sulphur, in almost 
equal proportions; and soon. But the sulphur and mercury 
here spoken of are not the substances vulgarly known by these 
names. The mercurius represents the metallic element, cause of 
the ductility and brightness of metals; sulphur represents the 
combustible element. The problem, therefore, was to change the 
proportion of the elements ; and to solve this, it was necessary 
that exact knowledge should be gained of the various ways in 
which bodies comported themselves,—in other words, of re-agents 
and molecular changes. So delicate and difficult a problem was 
not soluble by any knowledge or any methods then known ; but 
it daily becomes more and more easy of solution: or, to speak 
more accurately, the impossibility becomes daily less credible. 
M. Figuier sums up the result of his essay in the following terms: 
—‘ The present state of chemistry will not allow of our consi- 
dering the transmutation of metals an impossibility. It follows, 
from scientific data recently established, and from the existing 
tendencies of chemistry, that the transmutation of one metal into 
another is capable of being realized. History, however, demon- 
strates that up to this period no one has succeeded in the attempt.” 
History likewise shows that no one has yet been able to effect 
the slight modification which would change the lump of charcoal 
into a diamond ; that the thing is possible every one admits ; but 
our experimentalists have not yet hit upon the precise mode of 
effecting it. 

If, therefore, we are not warranted in turning aside in con- 
tempt from the labours of the Alchemists because they neces- 
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sarily failed in their object, and if modern science proclaims their 
object not to have been the absurdity it was so long believed to 
be, but was unattainable as an object only because sought by 
false and imperfect methods, a sudden glow of interest at once 
lights up this portion of history, as we learn to read there the 
causes of failure in the immature tentatives of scientific research. 
Our attention is at once called from the gold-making, either as a 
possibility or as a chimera, to the processes employed. We be- 
come curious as to the ideas which guided the experiments, and 
the experiments which were invented to verify the ideas. We 
must, however, guard against one general fallacy which misleads 
historical inquirers : finding in the records of the past some vague 
anticipation of the discoveries which are the glories of the pre- 
sent, these inquirers are apt to imagine that moderns have done 
nothing but revive ancient knowledge ; whereas, if closely scru- 
tinized, the resemblance detected between the ancient and the 
modern conception is purely formal, superficial,—the two concep- 
tions differing minutely and profoundly. Let this conception of 
the transmutation of metals be an example. There is a formal 
superficial identity in the conceptions of the Alchemist and the 
Chemist. Both agree in the possibility of transmutation, because 
both agree in the composite nature of the metals. But if, from 
this general survey of their positions, we descend to a particular 
examination of the grounds on which they rest, and of the details 
they embrace, we shall see that the resemblance ceases at the 
surface. In the days of the Alchemists, galena and iron pyrites 
were held to be semi-metals, the former having the colour of lead, 
the latter having somewhat the colour of gold. Sulphur was 
extracted from both: when extracted from galena, it left behind 
a metal both malleable and fusible—namely, lead. What was 
more natural, asks Liebig, than to conclude that sulphur was an 
ingredient of the baser metals—the amount of sulphur deter- 
mining their properties. Since, then, lead-glance was converted 
into perfect lead by the expulsion of a certain quantity of sulphur, 
was it not probable that by the removal from lead of somewhat 
more sulphur, a still higher purification might result—namely, 
silver? The volatility of mercury, again, was perfectly known; and 
mercury was the other constituent of metals. It therefore seemed 
to these Alchemists that the rusting of metals in the air, or their 
calcination in fire, was owing to the escape of this volatile mer- 
cury. Plausible as this may appear, we need not stop to point 
out the total difference between such chemistry and that of our 
day. The differences are, however, wider as we descend. The 
Alchemists believed in the generation of metals, and this not in 
an idle play of fancy, or in the spirit of mystification which so 
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often seems to have actuated them, but in sober seriousness. 
They believed that minerals were born of minerals, exactly as 
plants and animals are born of plants and animals. Hence they 
called the crucible which served for an experiment, the philo- 
sophic egg—ovum-philosophicum. The whole science consisted 
in effecting artificially that union of the two parents which took 
place spontaneously in the depths of the earth. The baser metals, 
such as lead, copper, tin, were misbegotten accidents,—what 
modern embryologists call “arrests of development.” Nature, 
ever striving to realize perfection, often produced gold, to which 
she constantly tended, but some accidents “ arrested” her, and 
produced the baser metals. Nor was this all. The various modifi- 
cations through which metals passed in reaching the final stages 
of silver or gold, were determined by the stars. In these two 
conceptions we trace the influence of the imperfect acquaintance 
with the metals themselves, and the metaphysical method domi- 
nant at the time. With their knowledge it was natural that they 
should be led to the idea of the growth and development of 
metals, since metals were constantly found in the earth in dif- 
ferent states of alloy, from which their art enabled them to 
extract the pure ore: these different states of purity were held to 
be different epochs in growth. Then, again, from their tendency 
to connect all terrestrial phenomena with astronomical phenomena, 
it was inevitable that they should consider the stars to be the great 
source of development. The stars were to them what electricity 
is to us—the great unknown, which explains all other unknown 
phenomena. 

Although, therefore, ancients and moderns concur in believing 
transmutation possible, they do so on grounds entirely different. 
Science seems to veer round, after long tacking, to its original 
starting point; but although to the careless onlooker the ship 
seems to have made little way, yet if he descended from the 
rock, and got on board the vessel, he would find her now newly 
rigged, manned, coaled, provided with chart and compass, and in 
every detail better fitted for her perilous path across the seas. 
In all regions of speculation we see men beginning with the 
highest and most insoluble problems, and gradually lowering their 
ambition, till, having painfully secured a stable position on the 
lower ground, they once more raise their aims to the highest. 
They begin with facile and fallacious @ priori reasonings; they 
then find out the necessity of slow @ posteriori inductions ; and 
having for centuries occupied themselves with these, they once 
more resume the “high priori road.” They began with the 
attempt to transmute metals and prolong life; relinquishing that 
attempt for the humbler one of ascertaining the properties of the 
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bodies they employed, they are now once more in a position to 
resume the alchemical attempt, but are deterred therefrom by the 
knowledge that it would be more serviceable to mankind if they 
could make iron than if they could make gold. 

Such is the historical aspect presented by Alchemy. If, how- 
ever, we descend from this standing point wherefrom all history 
is seen as a panorama, and, placing ourselves in nearer connexion 
with the Alchemists, regard them not historically but biographi- 
cally—and with the aid of Dr. Kopp, and his pleasant popularizer, 
M. Figuier, there can be little difficulty in so placing ourselves,— 
we shall find the Alchemists not only unconscious of the great 
work they were severally employed in forwarding, but also mis- 
guided and confused by fancies which to us seem puerile, by 
reasonings which would scarcely deceive any thinking mind in 
our day, and, as a consequence, presenting the painful spectacle of 
dupes and dupers, fools and charlatans, either mystifying them- 
selves or mystifying others. An experimental element was 
mingled with a mystical element ; a coarse unscientific materi- 
alism with a vague and ambitious spiritualism. When Alchemy 
was denounced as damnable, the credulous met the denounce- 
ment by claiming for their chimeras a religious inspiration and a 
religious aim. Not only were prayers and religious invocations 
indispensable preliminaries to the great work of the Alchemists 
in later days—not only was their language strangely coloured 
with religious allusions,—but it was their assimilation of the 
transmutation of metals with the doctrine of the death and resur- 
rection of men, which Luther advanced as the reason for his 
praises of Alchemy. 

The Alchemists were sometimes earnest and honest men, often 
shameless charlatans, and mostly men who, beginning in earnest, 
glided imperceptibly into deceit. When one charlatan was ex- 
posed, the believers could still refer to those whom none dared 
accuse of charlatanism ; when one failed to do what he had pro- 
mised, there still remained the recorded successes of others to 
cheer the believers. The execution of Bragadino did not prevent 
emperors and cardinals from implicitly trusting other adventurers. 
Bragadino, whose real name was Mamugna, was born in the island 
of Cyprus. He pretended that he was the son of Marco Antonio 
Bragadino, Governor of Venice, killed by the Turks in 1571. 
After a voyage to the East, where he became initiated into the 
secrets of the Alchemists, he went to Italy, in 1578, under the 
title of Count Mamugnaro, and there became very famous, making 
public exhibitions of his power of transmuting metals, which 
power he gave out as the origin of his own wealth ;—the fact being 
that he derived his money from dupes to whom he sold the secret 
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at a high price. For no one seems to have been surprised at the 
fact that all these gold-makers demanded large sums of money for 
their secret, when it would have been so easy for them to keep 
their secret, and make all the gold they desired; and the Em- 
peror Ferdinand promised many thousand thalers to one whom 
he employed to discover the philosopher's stone, never reflecting 
that, if found, the stone would render such a promise needless. 
So Bragadino sold his secret. If the purchasers did not succeed, 
it was because they had not properly followed his instructions, 
He succeeded—as witness his public exhibitions. Did he not, 
in the palace of Cantarena, astonish the assembly by changing 
mercury into gold? His secret simply was to employ an amalgam 
of mercury and gold. Nevertheless the Doge of Venice pur- 
chased his secret at an enormous sum, and Bragadino quitted 
Venice before his cheat was discovered. In 1588 he travelled 
over Germany, under the name of Count de Bragadino. He 
declared that he had Satan himself as his slave ;—an assertion well 
calculated to inspire respect in Germany, where the presence of 
two large black dogs, ferocious and satanic in aspect, always by 
his side when he was performing his mysteries, was undeniable 
evidence of his having demons for slaves. After astonishing 
Vienna, he went to Munich, and in 1590 was summoned to ex- 
hibit his skill before the Court. Unhappily for him, his cheat 
was detected, and he was hanged without hesitation. The two 
dogs, innocent representatives of the black gentleman, were shot 
underneath the gallows. 

That Bragadino was an impostor, and hanged as such, was no 
reason why those who came after him should be considered im- 
postors, any more than that he should at once have been suspected 
because he followed so closely in the footsteps of another, namely, 
the famous Thurneysser, who, after roaming about Europe in 
company with vagabonds and charlatans, among whom he learned 
proficiency in jugglers’ tricks, presented himself before the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, and gained his confidence, artfully declaring 
that he was not in full possession of the secret, but that he was 
on the traces. The Prince gave him every means of acquiring 
the desired knowledge, furnishing him with money for his voyages 
in Hungary, Spain, Portugal, Scotland, Italy, Greece, Egypt, and 
Arabia ;—for it was one of the fixed ideas of the Alchemists that 
the philosopher's stone would be found in the course of many 
wanderings, The early and sincere workers believed in a sort of 
predestination. In their travels they would meet with some one 
who would reveal the secret. Indeed, the secret was too great 
and mysterious to be in the possession of any vulgar fellow- 
citizen; only some mighty sage, living in distant lands, could 
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possibly discover it. And as travel necessarily enlarges the con- 
ceptions and increases the knowledge, there was some meaning 
in the superstition. George Ripley, in 1470, declared he gained 
all his knowledge on his travels. Count Trevigo, between 1452 
and 1472 journeyed through Italy, Spain, England, Scotland, the 
Netherlands, France, Germany, Greece, Barbary, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Persia, “et je déspendy en ces choses,” he says, “ bien dix 
mille trois cents escuz, et fuz en moult grande pauvreté et n’auoys 
plus guerres d’argent. Et tousiours je cherchois si puisse nulluy 
trouver qui me peult conforter.” ‘Thurneysser, also, travelled 
far and wide at the Prince’s expense. If he did not bring 
back the philosopher’s stone, he brought back some medical 
knowledge; and was soon made physician to the Elector of 
Brandenburgh. In this position he acquired an immense fortune 
and renown. He sold rouge and cosmetics to the court ladies, 
almanacks of prophetic astrology to all classes. He had a labo- 
ratory in which he sometimes manipulated before two hundred 
visitors; and a printing establishment expressly for his works, 
which were eagerly sought all over Germany. He also had his 
slave demon; and this docile, but ‘not handsome servant, was 
kept in a bottle, which was occasionally shown to the public, to 
the entire refutation of insolent scepticism. Soon, however, his 
frauds became notorious. The eyes of the Elector were opened, 
and in 1585 Thurneysser escaped from Berlin, but in such haste 
that he left his ‘‘ bottle imp” behind him. On inspection the imp 
proved to be a scorpion preserved in oil. 

We need not cite more examples. It is always the same story 
of clever audacity, boundless credulity, and temporary success ; 
then the tide turns, the hopes which have been excited and frus- 
trated, now animate the dupes against their deceiver, and his life 
is the forfeit. It is, however, greatly to misconceive Alchemy to 
judge of it by the noisy pretenders and charlatans who traded on 
its magnificent promises, and a sketch of its history will not only 
enable us to judge it more correctly, but will explain by what 
gradations it rose from a scientific tentative into the absurdity of 
a search for the philosopher's stone. 

The first effort of Alchemy was to transmute metals, and the 
first trace of the attempt is found in the Greek writers of the 
fourth century; but as these writers allude to it as a thing well 
known, and as in the first century it assuredly was not known, 
otherwise there would have been some indication of it in Pliny 
or Dioscorides, the conclusion is inevitable that somewhere during 
the second and third centuries men began to labour in this direc- 
tion ; unless we adopt the safe refuge of ignorance pretending to 
wisdom, and boldly assign Egypt as the birthplace of this, as of 
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all other sciences. There seems to have always been a profound 
belief in Egypt as the great cradle, or let us rather say, temple 
of wisdom. Everything there is so mysterious; and because the 
priests of Memphis jealously excluded all their science and all 
their labours from public inspection—because we know nothing 
of their science, the facile logic of wonder has jumped to the con- 
clusion that they knew everything. For our own parts, we have 
the profoundest disbelief in this Egyptian lore; and although 
not quite inclined to go so far as a witty, but irreverent friend, 
who declares the priests of Thebes and Memphis were chiefly 
occupied “eating their sacred cats,” we attach no more impor- 
tance to the arguments which make Egypt the early inventor of 
Alchemy, than to those arguments of Borrichius, who dates it as 
far back as the Creation, and makes Tubal Cain the mighty pos- 
sessor of the secret. Whatever may be the date and birthplace 
of the science, it is certain that the Alchemists early attributed 
its invention to Hermes Trismegestius, whence the name of the 
Hermetical philosophy. During the fourth, fifth, and sixth cen- 
turies, the Byzantine and Alexandrian workers multiplied their 
researches, so that both in Greece and Egypt Alchemy took firm 
hold of ardent minds. In the seventh century the Arabs appeared 
upon the scene. They devastated libraries, but they caught up 
this hermetical philosophy with peculiar avidity, since the pro- 
mise of transmutation was one which, of all others, found in their 
minds ready acceptance. When we think of Bagdad, Bassora, 
and Damascus, our minds are crowded with images of oriental 
magnificence—suggestions of the “ Arabian Nights.” The idea 
of these being cities of trade, of eager, restless money-getting, 
such as London itself cannot rival, seldom occurs to us. Yet 
what, if we examine them, do these “ Arabian Nights ” discourse 
of, but treasures of gold, gardens of jewels, and palaces of pre- 
cious stones ? Visions of wealth float before the dreamer. Genii 
promise gold, or the means of forming gold. The world is one 
vast emporium, furnished by Rundell and Bridge. To sucha 
people the philosopher's stone was, of all earthly pursuits, the 
most worthy of the labour ; and very significant it is of the prac- 
tical tendency of the Arabian mind, that now, for the first time, 
was a real transmutation of metals considered indispensable. 
Hitherto men had been content to change the colour of metals, 
and give them the aspect of gold and of silver. But the Arab 
justly scorned such superficial results, and insisted on the quali- 
ties of the metals being produced as well as the colours. And 
thus, with the Arabs, properly speaking, Alchemy begins. Ara- 
bians were long held to be the great authorities. Greatest of all 
is Geber—whom the reader would scarcely recognise under his 
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Arabic name Abu-Mussa-Dschafar-al-Sofi ; although every Spa- 
nish scholar sees at once how Dschafar becomes Geber, as he 
sees how Abdelmelek-Abu-Merwan-Ebu-Zohr becomes Avenzoar, 
and Abu-Hali-Ebu-Abdallah-Abnusina becomes Avicenna. From 
the Arabians the “sacred art” passed to the Spaniards, and 
during the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries the colleges of 
Cordova, Toledo, Granada, and Seville were visited by men from 
every part of Europe, anxious to get a clue to the inestimable 
secret. This was by no means easy; for the writings of Alche- 
mists are almost as difficult to master as the secret they profess 
to disclose. For example, the student is told to perform an in- 
dispensable operation in these terms, which we borrow from M. 
Figuier :— 

“ Je vous commande, fils de doctrine, congelez l’argent vif.—De 
plusieurs choses faites 2, 3, et 3,1, 1 avec 3c’est 4, 3,2 et 1. De 4 
a3i17a1; de3a4il7a1 done 1 et1,3et4; ded3al1il7 a2 de 
243i17a1. Je vous ai tout dit.” 


Imagine the neophyte wrestling through the silent hours of 
midnight with such a problem as that! Still simpler, yet not 
much more luminous, is the following recipe :—“ Take r 
If with that he do not succeed, it must be the student’s own 
fault. The reason of all this mystery is, that the secret was too 
mighty to be brusquely revealed. Only adepts were worthy to 
know what only adepts would labour to know. Hence the doc- 
tors spake an exoteric language. Those who failed to seize their 
meaning showed themselves by their very failure to belong to the 
vulgar, not to the chosen initiated. 

The Arabs gave a decidedly practical direction to Alchemy ; 
they wanted to make gold, and no mere appearance of gold would 
satisfy them. When, however, the science passed into Europe, 
another change came over it. The Arabian philosopher was un- 
troubled by mystical abstractions, and was troubled only with the 
positive difficulties. The unity and simplicity of Mussulman 
faith, or, more properly speaking, the national indifference to 
mystical conceptions, kept these men to the work of the labora- 
tory; but the Christians could not so confine themselves to mere 
experimental labour: religious inspiration was deemed necessary 
as a preliminary at least ; and ina little while this religious ele- 
ment became almost the dominant element.* The Arab thought 
of the philosopher's stone as a chemical agent in the transmuta- 
tion of metals; he never thought of it as a panacea by which all 





* It is this and this alone which gives a sort of pretext for the views put 
— by the United States officer in the pamphlet named at the head of 
this article. 
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sickness could be cured, all impurity removed, and life become 
perpetual youth. 

The rise of this conception of a ‘philosopher's stone is not 
accurately known. The term was probably used in the ninth 
century, and certainly in the eleventh ; but the meaning of the 
term gradually extended. The Greeks seem to have never thought 
of it as a panacea; the Arabs, in their metaphorical language, 
frequently spoke as if the elixir they sought would heal the 
ignoble metals ; and Geber on one occasion exclaims, “ Bring me 
the six lepers that I may heal them,” meaning, “ Bring me silver, 
quicksilver, lead, copper, iron, and tin, that I may make them 
gold.” Hence it has been surmised by most writers since Boer- 
haave, and readily adopted by Kopp and Figuier, that the con- 
ception of a panacea arose from a literal interpretation of this 
figurative language. We doubt this altogether; the metaphor 
would not have been accepted in its literality, if the state of 
opinion had not warranted the conception. Other metaphors 
were not so literally interpreted. The Lion and the King, the 
Dragon and the Vulture, were not accepted literally. When Dr. 
Lee tells his followers to “take a red dragon, courageous, war- 
like, to whom no natural strength is wanting, and afterwards 
seven or nine noble eagles, whose eyes will not wax dull by the 
rays of the sun, cast the birds with the beast into a clean prison, 
and under which let a bath be placed, that they may be incensed 
to fight by the warm vapour,” no one supposed that he meant 
real red dragons and real eagles, simply because vulgar experi- 
ence contradicted such a supposition. It was otherwise with the 
metaphors about healing sick metals; the metals were believed to 
be living organisms, and any elixir which would rid them of their 
impurities and imperfections, might naturally be supposed capable 
of ridding other organisms of their imperfections. Instead, there- 
fore, of the belief in an universal panacea arising out of the con- 
fusion of a literal with a metaphorical phrase, it arose, we suspect, 
out of a natural and inevitable extension of the original idea; 
just as the belief in an universal solvent, or alchaest, arose out of 
an extension of the particular solvents which experiment brought 
constantly under notice. 

When once the conception of the philosopher's stone became 
general, belief in its wonder-working properties rapidly increased ; 
and Isaac Hollandus was only consistent when he said that he 
who should every week take a small portion of this elixir, would 
preserve himself in perpetual health ; which statement easily led 
to the belief in a sort of mundane immortality. Artephius boldly 
declared that he had already lived a thousand years, thanks to 
this admirable quintessence. Frederick Gualdo, the Rosicrucian, 
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contented himself with four centuries. The quacks were ready 
to restore to women of eighty the charms of eighteen. To 
find this inestimable panacea was, of course, incomparably more 
worthy of research than the mere art of making gold; and the 
crowd of adepts increased. The only difficulty was, how to 
prepare this panacea; or rather, how to obtain the philosopher's 
mercury, which, when found, made the rest as easy as knitting: 
Qu’une femme filant fusée 
N’en serait du tout détournée. 

This mercurius philosophorum, so desirable and desired, was also 
known by the names of materia prima matura; Chaos; Azoth; 
nutriz ; leo viridis; draco devorans, congelans et mortificans 
caudam suam; venenum; and many others. It was first sought 
in the metals; failing there, the seekers tried the salts, because 
St. Luke has said, “ salt is a good thing.” Saltpetre long held its 
place as the most probable of substances likely to contain the 
desired element, because it is found in the three kingdoms,* animal, 
vegetable, and mineral, and thus agrees with the triple nature 
said by Paracelsus to belong to the quintessence. When the 
minerals had been ransacked in vain, plants were tried, and in the 
eighteenth century, the animal organism, which contains within it 
the power of ennobling brute matter, was supposed to possess 
this quintessence ; an idea which the stories of children born 
with teeth of gold helped to render plausible. Animal products 
and excrements were analysed with great eagerness. Before, 
however, alchemy reached this stage, it had consumed many 
years seeking for the famous virgin earth. Inasmuch as metals 
are born in the womb of the earth, the earth must be the mother 
of metals, and virgin earth must contain the germ of all metals; 
—in other words, the philosopher's stone. It was only necessary 
to dig down to regions where the earth had never been subjected 
te contact with the hand of man. They dug—they dug deep— 
they dug for years—“ mais jamais la terre ne se trouva suffisa- 
ment vierge.” 

Other sources were explored, for failure could not daunt the 
seekers. Meanwhile, and parallel with these researches, a more 
strictly chemical investigation was pursued in the search after an 
universal solvent—menstruum universale. The Alchemists con- 
stantly met with substances which resisted all their means of 
solution ; but inasmuch as chemical action is only possible by 
means of solution (corpora non agunt nisi soluta), it became of 





* Tt may interest the reader to learn that this division of nature into three 
kingdoms is the invention of the Alchemists; a point quite recently brought to 
light by M. Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire, in his “ Histoire des Régnes Orga- 
niques.” 
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first importance to discover an universal solvent. This ideal 
agent was named alchaest. It was sought by all experimentalists. 
Of course, many proclaimed that they had found it, until Kunkel 
scattered the whole fabric of pretension by a single phrase :— 
“What kind of vessel,” he asked, “ contains this universal 
solvent ?” 

There is but one point more we shall notice here, and that is 
the belief in a possible palingenesis, or new birth, which was 
derived from alchemical studies. That men should be able to 
reconvert the ashes of a flower into a living flower, seemed by 
no means impossible. In 1600 it was positively announced as 
having been effected. That the pretended marvel was a trick, 
we need not add; but the conception itself, in serious minds, was 
not unnatural. The knowledge of possible decomposition natu- 
rally suggests possible recomposition ;—why cannot that which 
has been taken to pieces be put together again? Until quite 
recently the idea was considered utterly chimerical ; chemical 
philosophy declared that only inorganic substances could be 
artificially composed by man,—organic substances defied his skill. 
Modern organic chemistry has, however, approached somewhat 
nearer to the old alchemical philosophy; and although it is as 
far as ever from the secret of making the simplest plant or 
animal, it is gradually extending its power into the region of 
organic substances. Urea has for many years been formed in 
the laboratory; alcohol has been made by M. Berthelot, and that 
chemist has quite recently succeeded in making the essence of 
mustard. These discoveries are leagues from the discovery of 
how to make a simple organic cell, but they serve to connect by 
one more link the daring hypotheses of the Alchemists with the 
verified results of modern chemistry ; and the connexion is inte- 
resting, as an illustration of the difference in the mental conditions 
of the two epochs. The Alchemist with his slender knowledge of 
the properties of bodies, outruns all experience, and leaps at the 
highest possible results. He no sooner conceives the idea of 
palingenesis, than he attempts to restore the living flower from its 
ashes. From this to the attempt to create an Homunculus, there 
is but a step. ‘The modern chemist, on the other hand, aided by 
all the appliances of his laboratory, working on the store of 
material accumulated during centuries of patient research, so far 
from attempting to create an organism, thinks it an immense dis- 
covery to make one of the inferior organic substances. The one 
sets out in a cockle-boat to discover a new world ; the other sets 
out in a magnificent steamer to land at Herne Bay; but the 
cockle-boat is for ever tossed about on a shoreless sea till it 
splits on a reef; whereas the steamer does land at Herne Bay, 
and is afterwards ready for other and greater voyages. 
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In the course of this article we have indicated the general his- 
torical connexion between Alchemy and Chemistry; had space 
permitted it, the connexion might have been exhibited in detail. 
The thoughtful reader will not have overlooked the immense 
benefit which modern science must have derived from the labours 
of men who, while pursuing chimerical treasures, ploughed up 
the earth in all directions and made it fruit-bearing. While 
seeking for the mercurius philosophorum, Basilius Valentinus 
studied the invaluable antimony, the properties of which he had 
so thoroughly mastered, that many facts considered in our days 
to be new discoveries, are found explicitly stated by him. He 
also described many important chemical preparations, among 
them the “ spirit of salt” (what we call hydrochloric acid), which 
he prepared as it is prepared in our day, from sea salt and sul- 
phuric acid. Van Helmont discovered the existence of gases; 
and Glauber is less to: be admired for his discovery of the salt 
which bears his name, than for the luminous principle with which 
he enriched chemistry, in insisting on the necessity of examining 
the residue of chemical operations, and not neglecting it as a caput 
mortuum. : 

If, then, Alchemy was an error, it “bore a precious jewel in 
its head,” which has lighted men on the difficult path of dis- 
covery. By the very necessities of the case it coerced the minds 
of men into studies repulsive and difficult—it forced them to 
create the Experimental Method—it forced them to become accu- 
rately acquainted with all substances, and it furnished them with 
the means of elaborating a science, the marvels of which may 
fairly be said to surpass the wildest dreams of any Alchemist. 
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. Introduction a 0 Histoire du Bouddhisme Indien. Par Eugéne 
Burnouf. Paris, 1844. 


. Le Lotus de la bonne Loi, traduit du Sanscrit, aecompagné 
dun commentaire et de vingt et un mémoires relatifs au Boudd- 
hisme. Par Eugéne Burnouf. Paris. 1852. 


. Raya Tch’er Rol Pa, ou Développement des Jeux contenant 
U Histoire du Bouddha Cakya-mouni, traduit sur la version 
tibétaine du Bhahhgyour, et révu sur ? Original Sanscrit (La- 
litavistura). Par Ph. Ed. Foucaux, Membre de la Société 
Asiatique de Paris, Deuxieme partie—Traduction Frangaise. 
Paris, 1848. 


4. Du Bouddhisme. Par M. J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire. 
Paris. 1855. 


5. The Bhilsa Topes ; or Buddhist Monuments of Central India. 
Comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, 
and Decline of Buddhism. By Brev.-Major Alexander 
Cunningham, Bengal Engineers. London. 1854. 


6. The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Treland. Vol. xvi. Part 2. London. 1856. 


HE interest which attaches to the phenomenon of Buddhism 
is to us twofold. First, an historical interest involving inquiries 
into its origin and growth, the how, the where, the when, the 
from whom, and by what occasions, arose a specific religion 
which has exercised so mighty a sway. Secondly, a more phi- 
losophical interest in the ascertaining of its doctrine and morality. 
It is not possible, within reasonable limits, had we learning suffi- 
cient, to do justice to either of these branches of inquiry ; and 
we only propose in this article to lay before the general reader 
some results of the investigations of Orientalists within the pre- 
sent generation, availing ourselves principally of the works of 
the late M. E. Burnouf, and of M. J. B. Saint-Hilaire. 

The following sketch will show the rapidity with which have 
been accumulated, within about thirty years, the materials for a 
knowledge of the history and tenets of this remarkable religion, 
if religion it can properly be called. In 1828, Mr. Bryan 
Haughton Hodgson, English resident at Cathmandu, the capital 
of Nepaul, published the results of his researches in the Buddhist 
monasteries of that country. He had discovered an immense 
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number of sacred books in Sanscrit, and the very striking fact 
was shortly ascertained, that these texts were the originals from 
which had been made translations, still extant, into the Chinese, 
Tibetan, and Mongolian languages. Nearly contemporaneously 
with Mr. Hodgson’s discovery, M. Csoma de Kérés, a Tran- 
sylvanian, penetrated into Tibet, acquired its language, and pub- 
lished in 1834, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and in the Asiatic Researches, a detailed account of the two great 
Tibetan collections of Buddhist works, the Kah-gyur and the 
Stan-qyur. These turned out, as their titles imply, to be transla- 
tions by the Buddhist missionaries who converted Tibet in the 
seventh century of our era; and the whole of the works disco-~ 
vered in the Sanscrit original in Nepaul by Mr. Hodgson were 
found to be included in these Tibetan versions. About the year 
1823, the Baron Schilling had been sent by the Russian go- 
vernment into the Mongolian provinces subject to that empire, 
where he obtained a large collection of Buddhist works, which 
also were now found to be versions of the same Sanscrit texts 
discovered by Mr. Hodgson. The means by which M. Schil- 
ling possessed himself of such treasures is curious. It is very 
well known, that one source of income to the Buddhist priest- 
hood, in the countries where it is established, is derived from the 
praying-wheels, or rather wheels for meditating on the law, 
which are erected before the monasteries. They are inscribed 
with the sacred formula, Om, mani padme him! and the gold of 
the faithful sets the precatory or meditative mechanism in mo- 
tion. Some of these wheels are of such size as to be turned by 
windlasses or even by horse-power. M. Schilling had in vain 
endeavoured to become the purchaser of the sacred books 
which he desired to possess; no offer he could make would in- 
duce any of the monks to part with their copies. At length he 
found a monastery, of which the wheel was so dilapidated, and 
the inscriptions on it so illegible, that it was no longer available 
for the purposes of the devout, and the house to which it belonged 
was consequently declining in credit and revenue. M. Schil- 
ling proposed a bargain. ‘* Make over to me your collection of 
books, and [ will send you from St. Petersburg the means of 
covering a hundred of your wheels with Om, mani padme, him !” 
The brethren surrendered their books, and the baron, on his 
return to St. Petersburg caused the casting of a stereotype of 
the sacred formula, from which a multitude of copies were struck 
off on long strips of paper, and in red letters. When several 
camel-loads of these precious leaves arrived at the monastery, 
the monks could scarcely believe that they were the possessors 
“of such inestimable treasures, But when the Russian mes- 
x2 
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senger, taking up one of the leaves and holding it to the 
light, showed them the mystic words in the water-mark of the 
paper, their joy carried them beyond all bounds: and they ran 
off to pillage a neighbouring monastery of its manuscripts, which 
they transmitted to St. Petersburg, in token of gratitude to their 
benefactor. 

Besides the Sanscrit texts of Nepaul there were also disco- 
vered by Mr. Turnour in Ceylon, Buddhist Sutras in Pali, not 
translations, but themselves originals, and embodying, with their 
commentaries, the chief facts in the life of S&kya, and the chief 
characteristics of his doctrine. And that which is most remarkable 
is, that these Singhalese Sutras have been translated into Birman, 
as were the Sanscrit texts into Tibetan and Mongolian. The Bud- 
dhist works began to be translated into Chinese shortly after the 

ear 61 of our era, when that faith was publicly established 
under the Emperor Ming-Ti: and the importance of the con- 
version of China to Buddhism, and of the intercourse which 
followed upon it, is, that dates may be inferred by that means 
which are not to be found in the original Sutras. In this way 
Chinese authorities supply an approximative date for the com- 
position of the Lotus of the good Law in the first century before 
the Christian era. The Chinese pilgrims, Fa-Hian and Hwan- 
Thsang, the former of whom traversed India in the beginning 
of the fifth century of our era, and the latter in the middle of 
the seventh, although Buddhism was then waning or extinct in 
the land of its birth, supply chronological data in the materials 
which they collected, which are absent from the native Buddhist 
works themselves. Besides the literary evidence which has been 
mentioned, there is not wanting the proof of other monuments, 
sufficient to restore an outline at least of the history of Buddhism. 
For the development of a portion of this monumental proof, 
Orientalists are much indebted to the labours of Major Cun- 
ningham. No amount indeed of evidence, literary or monu- 
mental, even if it approached much more closely in time, than 
any we possess, to the era of Buddha himself, would suffice to 
render credible that which is obviously legendary in his history 
and incredible in its own nature. But there is sufficient to 
enable us to fix in chronology that personal centre, from which 
issued a force most astounding in its operation upon millions of 
mankind for so many generations. 

Sékya-Muni was born, according to the date received by the 
best Orientalists, in the year 623 B.c., at Kapilavastu, the 
capital of Kapila, on the banks of the Rohini, and near the 
mountains which separate Nepaul from Gorakhpur. The king 
of the country was Suddhodaua, of the family of Sé&kya, and 
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2 race of Gotama, whose wife’s name was Mayé4, a princess of 
e resplendent beauty, rare intelligence, and eminent piety. Sidd- 
a hértha was their son, afterwards called S&kya-Muni, or the 
1 Solitary Sdkya, Sramana Gautama, the ascetic Gotama, Gau- 
r tama Buddha, or simply Buddha, the Wise one. As Buddha he 

had also numerous other titles, as Bhagavat, Tathagata, and the 
- like. Méy& died a few days afier having given birth to her 
t son, who was then entrusted to the care of her sister Pradj4- 
r pati. When presented as a child in the temple of the gods, 
f there were recognised upon the person of the infant the thirty- 
e two signs and the eighty marks, which, according to popular 
: Indian belief, are characteristic of a great man. In boyhood, 
- his teachers declared that they were less learned than he; and 
e in youth, withdrawing from the ordinary sports of his age, he 
1 loved to wander in the forest in solitary meditation. Alarmed 
- lest the prince should abandon the duties of his station, Sudd- 
h hodana and the priests urged him to marry. After some 
s reflection Siddh4rtha consented, .xpon condition of the union of 
y the most rare qualifications in the person of his bride. The beau- 
- tiful and virtuous Gopa was found to possess the desired accom- 
e plishments, but her father would not, on his part, consent to the 
- marriage of the prince with his daughter, until he had shown 
z himself in his turn the worthiest of all rivals. Five hundred 
ft competitors for the hand of Gop& were assembled; Siddhartha 
n easily surpassed them in swimming, leaping, running, and the 
s use of the bow, exercises which he had never practised: while he 
t excelled even the judges of the competition in writing, arith- 
n metic, logic, philosophy, and the knowledge of the Vedas. This 
5 marriage took place when the young prince was sixteen years 
Le of age. He is also said to have had two other wives, Yasodaré 
, and Utpalavarna. 


- Siddh&rtha remained in the married state, and in the royal 
- residence at Kapilavastu for about twelve years, yet still re- 
D volving mighty thoughts; the broodings of his earlier youth 
0 now shaped themselves into a general dissatisfaction with the 
y world and with the doctrines of the Brahmanical religion ; he 
0 began to yearn after emancipation from passions and sorrows for 
h himself, and to desire to communicate to others the freedom 





of which he should discover. At this time there were presented 

to him the four “ prognostics,” or “ predictive signs,” which 
e determined him to forsake society and to embrace at once the 
e ascetic life. Issuing one day from the palace, attended by a 
e numerous retinue, for the purpose of recreation in the royal 
gz geen gardens, he encountered on the way an old man in the 
d ast stage of decrepitude, bald, wrinkled, emaciated, with teeth 
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few and shaking, with voice harsh and hoarse, who was painfully 
supporting his trembling steps upon a staff, “ Who jis this 
man?” said the prince to his attendants; “ and these his infir- 
mities, are they peculiar, to him, and to his family? do they 
belong to others? are they common to all?” ‘The answer was 
such as the question was designed to elicit. “These, O prince, 
are the ordinary infirmities and sufferings of age; all are subject 
to them, great and small; your own parents and kindred will 
not be exempt from them.” Let us return quickly,” said the 
prince ; “ what have I to do with pleasure, for whom is reserved 
the sad sequel of age?” Four months afterwards he was again 
proceeding with his escort to the pleasure-garden, when he 
beheld a helpless wretch, exhausted with burning fever, squalid 
and lean, expecting the agonies of death, untended, unrelieved. 
Siddhartha put to his followers the like question as before, and 
received alike response. ‘ Let us return,” said he; “ what wise 
man can rejoice in his health, when he has before him the 
spectre of coming disease?” A third time he set forth on the 
same excursion, when he met with a corpse upon a bier, around 
which the relatives of the dead were uttering their lamentations. 
“* Alas!” exclaimed Siddhartha, “for the youth of man, so soon 
succeeded by age. Alas! for his health, which is the prey of 
so many diseases. Alas! for his life, which is so quickly closed 
in death. Let us return, and reflect upon a method of delive- 
rance.” ‘The fourth time that he took the road of the pleasure- 
garden, he met a bhikshu, or religious mendicant. He was a 
brahmatchari, a novitiate, not yet thirty-five years of age, with 
down-cast eyes, calm, self-possessed, not without grace, as he 
held forth the beggar’s dish. ‘* This is one,” was the reply to 
the inquiry of the prince, ‘‘ who has renounced the pains and 
pleasures of passion, who has undertaken to overcome himself; 
quenching all desire of possessing, he lives upon alms.” “It 
is well; this is the path recommended by so many sages, and 
which leads to peace.” 

In vain Suddhodana, discovering the intention of his son, 
caused him to be watched, and the outlets of the palace to be 
guarded. Sakya-Muni escaped, and entered on the life of a 
religious mendicant in the twenty-ninth year of his age. He then 
resorted to several eminent Brahmans, and proved, by a pro- 
found study of their system, the insufficiency of their doctrine. 
Afterwards he devoted himself for six years to a life of the 
most rigorous asceticism, rather as a test and evidence of his 
qualification for his mission of reformer, than as really seeking 
the way of deliverance from human ills in vain austerities. At 
the end of that period he relaxed in the rigours of his life, and 
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was, in consequence, forsaken by the five disciples who had 
hitherto adhered to him with fidelity. The scene of Sékya’s 
eremitical life was Uruvilva, on the banks of the Nairandyana, 
the modern Phalgu. He then resumed his pilgrimages, his sole 
garment formed of the coarse shroud, in which had been rolled 
the body of a female slave, one of his hearers, drawn by him 
from her grave, and sewn together with his own hands. On bis 
route north-westwards from Uruvilva, he seats himself under 
the Banana of Bodhimanda, and remains plunged in abstraction 
for weeks; here he overcomes the fear of death, and by succes- 
sive meditations, passes through the intelligence of the Bodhi- 
satwa to the pure and perfect wisdom of the Buddha. He was 
now qualified to declare to mankind the efficacy of Dharmma 
and the final emancipation of Nirvdéna. But though he was in 
possession of the truth, would it be accepted by the world? His 
doctrine could not be verified by the senses, nor be subjected to 
the test of ordinary reason, and men would, in all probability, 
wens the teacher whom they could not comprehend. These 
ast hesitations were overcome by the following reflections, 
The whole of mankind may be cofnprised in three exhaustive 
classes: 1. Those who are hopelessly sunk in error; 2. Those 
who are endeavouring to reach unto the truth, but are still en- 
tangled in delusions; 3, Those who have emerged unto a full 
perception of the truth. Just as when one seated on the brink of 
a tank regards the water lilies growing in it: some he sees deep 
in the water, some at the surface, some fairly raised above it. 
* So,” said the Buddha, “ those who are hopelessly sunk in error 
I cannot redeem ; those who have attained the truth have no 
need of my teaching; but they who are fluctuating and uncer- 
tain will learn the truth if I teach; if I teach it not, will 
perish.” He was thus decided, out of compassion to the 
wanderers in doubt and uncertainty, to reveal to them by his 
teaching, the Four Sublime Verities, and the Concatenation 
of Causes. 

In the first year of his ministry as Buddha, he is said to have 
assembled a council of twelve hundred disciples. The most emi- 
nent of these were Sdriputra, Mangalyana, Kaésyapa, besides his 
cousin Ananda. Benares was one of the earliest scenes of his 
ministry ; but he traversed nearly the whole of North-west India 
during his labours of forty-five years. He died in the eightieth 
year of his age, at Kusinara, situate, according to Major Cun- 
ningham, between Patna and Benares, on the Little Gandak, 
after having bid a touching adieu to the cities of Visali and 
Réjagriha, and having, with his own hands, ordained several of 
his followers. His funeral was conducted by Kasyapa, and his 
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corpse burnt the eighth day after his decease. Eight stopes 
were erected in as many places over his relics, another over the 
charcoal from the funeral pile, and a tenth over the vessel in 
which his relics had been collected. By the influence of K4- 
syapa, who became the head of the Buddhist Church, the relies 
were brought together afterwards, and a great stope reared over 
them near Rajagriha. But in the reign of Priyadarsi, or Asoka, 
king of Magadha, in 250 B.c., they were again distributed over 
the whole of India. 

Such appears to be the historic kernel of an immense mass of 
Buddhist Sutras, concerning the life of S&kya-Muni himself. 
But the legends themselves, from which a credible account of 
that reformer is to be extracted, are amplified into the most 
extravagant and tedious productions of Oriental exaggeration. 
Thus, in the Lalitavistara, Bhagavat, the destined Buddha, in 
the happy realms of the Tuchita announces to the assembled 
gods his purpose of descending upon earth for the redemption of 
man; the time, the place, the family, wherein he shall be incar- 
nate, are the subject of deliberation in the celestial region. 
These are all elaborately and wearisomely determined. Attended 
by millions of divinities he descends from heaven and enters the 
womb of the chosen Maya, under the form of a majestic elephant 
with six tusks. He there receives the homage of Brahma, Sakra, 
Indra, and all the gods of the Brahmanical Pantheon. He con- 
tracts no stain while in that sojourn. Mayé is waited -on by 
gods when she gives birth to her son, in the garden of Lumbini, 
and he comes forth enveloped in a gorgeous silken robe.* _Im- 
mediately on his birth he makes seven steps to the East, West, 
North, and South, and announces his mission of deliverance. It 
is evident that such extravagances are not intended to be taken 
as facts; they are hyperbolical forms of expression, Oriental 
superlatives, conveying a high pretension of superiority on behalf 
of the Buddhist religion over the Brahmanical. But in the 
midst of the most wearisome details and incongruous imagina- 
tions, they tie down the origin of Buddhism to an_ historical 
commencement, connecting it with events taking place upon 
this earth, and with times, places, and persons. 

During the space of forty-five years, Sékya had succeeded 
in establishing his own peculiar system, antagonistic as it was to 
the established Brahmanism, ‘over the fairest districts of the 
Ganges, from the Delta to the neighbourhood of Agra and 
Cawnpore.” Immediately upon his death a schism revealed 





* Tt may be remarked that the Buddha is not born of a virgin. See “ Rgya 
Tch’er Rol Pa,” Trad. Frang., p. 35. 
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itself, or rather a revolt against the stringency of the Buddhist 
discipline : it gave occasion to the first in Ss or synod, 
Five hundred monks assembled at R&jagriha under the presi- 
dency of the great Kdsyapa, in a splendid hall prepared for them 
by Ajétasatra, Raja of Magadha. “ With their right shoulders 
bare, they ranged themselves in order, each in his appropriate 
place, and the hall glittered with the yellow robes of the monks.” 
At this council was established the authority of the Tripitaka 
or three Repositories, comprising the Sutras or Aphorisms, the 
Vindya or Discipline, the Abhidharma, that is, the- perfect 
law, or Metaphysic. The Sutras were recited by Ananda, the 
Vinéya by Upéli, the Abhidharma by Késyapa. A second 
synod, about one hundred years after SAkya’s death, was like- 
wise occasioned by a po for certain relaxations of discipline 
or indulgence on the part of the monks at Vaisdli. ‘This synod 
was presided over by RewAto: it consisted of seven hundred 
monks, and was held at Vaiséli, under the protection of Kal4- 
soka, King of Magadha. Sentence of degradation was pro- 
nounced against the irregular monks, who thereupon formed a 
great schism. ‘The third synod was‘ composed of one thousand 
arhats, assembled at the desire of King Asoka in 241 B.c, at 
P4taliputra, for the purpose of purging the Buddhist monas- 
teries of heretical intruders, “worshippers of the Fire and 
adorers of the Sun.” 

At the conclusion of this synod several missionaries were 
despatched to foreign countries for the propagation of the 
Buddhist religion. They were the principal Sthaviras or 
elders, who had acquired the rank of arhat, and were revered 
for superior sanctity. The following is a list of them on the 
authority of the Mahawanso, and of the scenes of their labours 
as identified by Major Cunningham—Bhilsa Topes, p. 117:— 
Ist. Madhyantika was deputed to Kasmira and Gandhara, or 
Kashmir and Pesh4éwar. 2nd. Mahddeva was sent to Mahisa- 
mandala, which may possibly be Maheswara on the Narbada. 
3rd. Rakshita to Wanaw4si, probably the modern Mewér and 
Bundi. 4th. Yavana Dharma Rakshita (the Greek, Preserver of 
Dharma) to Aparantaka or Northern Sind. 5th. Maha 
Dharma Rakshita to the Mahératta country. 6th. Mahara- 
kshita to the Yavana country, most probably to the Greek pro- 
vince of-Kabul. 7th. Madhyama to the Himawanta, or country 
of the Himdlayas, together with five other Sthaviras named 
Kassapa, Mulikadeva, Diandabinassa, Sahasideva. Relics of 
Kassapa and Madhyama were discovered by Major Cunningham 
in one of the topes opened by him at Sanchi. 8th. Sono and 
Uttaro were sent to Savarnabhumi, or “golden land,” either 
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Ava or Siam. 9th. Maha Mahendra, the son of Asoka, with 
four others, were the missionaries to Ceylon, where they con- 
verted the King Dev4nampriya-Tishya and his court. 


“The narrative of these missions,” says Major Cunningham, “is one 
of the most curious and interesting passages in the ancient history of 
India. It is preserved entire in both the sacred books of the Singa- 
lese, the Dipawanso, and the Mahdwanso; and the mission of 
Mahendra to Ceylon is recorded in the sacred books of the Burmese. 
But the authenticity of the narrative has been most fully and satis- 
factorily established by the discovery of the relics of some of these 
missionaries, with the names of the countries to which they were 
deputed.””— Cunningham, p. 119. 


Thus in one of the topes at Sanchi was found a casket with 
three inscriptions, identifying the contained relics as those “ of 
the emancipated Kasapa-Gota, the spiritual teacher to the whole 
Hémawanta,” “of the emancipated Majhima,” and “of the 
emancipated Hariti-Putra,” two of which names correspond with 
those given in the Mahawanso and its commentary. A second 
casket of the relics of Kdsapa was discovered at Sondri, from 
which it appears that he was the son of Koti. Of Haritiputra 
nothing is known. In other caskets or boxes in the same tope, 
were found relics with inscriptions, reciting the names of seven 
more of the leading men of the Buddhist Church during the 
reign of Asoka. A comparison of all the different inscriptions 
brings out an extremely curious and interesting result :— 


“It establishes the intimate connexion which existed between many 
of the principal leaders of the Buddhist faith during the reign of 
Asoka. The family of Kodini, in two generations alone, would appear 
to have furnished no less than six leading members of the Buddhist 
priesthood. His son Majhima was the missionary sent to the 
Hemawanta country in 241 B.c.; and his grandson Gotiputra was so 
eminent a member of the Buddha community as to have merited the 
title of dayddo, or “brother” of the faith; which proves that he must 
have dedicated some of his own children to the service of his religion. 
This family also would appear to have been equally celebrated as suc- 
cessful propounders of Buddhism; for Goti is recorded to have been 
the teacher of Vacchi Suvijayata, and his son Gotiputra to have been 
the teacher of the famous Mogaliputra, who was the head of the Bud- 
dhist Church at the assembly of the third synod in B.c. 241. The con- 
nexion between the different members of this family and their pupils 
is shown in the following table :— 
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Koprnt had three sons, 
N 





i 1 i 
Kop1nt- Putra. * Gott had four MasuHiMa, mission- 
Relics at San- sons and one ary to the He- 
chi. pupil. mawanta. Re- 
lics at Sanchi 

and Sonart. 





i T T i 
Gott-puTra, Mission KakanaAvA Prapua- Buanpuka, a Bhik- Svupaunrra, the 
ary to Dardabhisa- saN. Relics at An- shu, or mendicant royal scribe. 


ra. Relics at Sanchi dher, presented re- monk. See Sanchi See Sanchi 
and Sonari. He lies of Vachhi to Inscriptions, No. Inscriptions, 
had two pupils. Sanchi. 33 No. 110. 


* Gorr’s pupil was Vaccui-SuvisaGATA. 
Relics at Sanchi, 





Had one son. 
l 
Moaati-putra, Head VaccHI-puTRA. Re- 
of the Buddhist lics at Andher. 


Church, ins.c. 241. 
Relics at Sanchi 
and Andher. 


This genealogy, obtained from the inscriptions of the Bhilsa Topes, 
shows what we might reasonably expect to get from the numerous 
topes which still exist in the ancient Kapila and Magadha, the scene 
of Sakya Sinha’s birth, teaching, and death. A few more genealogies 
similar to the above would probably give us a complete succession from 
the time of Sakya Sinha down to the age of Asoka, and so establish 
the accuracy of the date now assigned to the great founder of the 
Buddhist religion. As we have already discovered relics of his con- 
temporaries, Sariputra and Mogalana, who date from the middle of the 
sixth century B.c, and of Mogaliputra and others who assisted at 
the third synod in B.c. 241, there is every reasonable expectation that 
a complete examination of the still existing monuments would yield us 
the names of many of the principal leaders of Buddhism during the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries before Christ.”—Bhilsa Topes, pp. 
292 ff. * 


The name of Sdkya is not so well known as that of Senna- 
cherib, and the recital of Major Cunningham does not embrace 
descriptions of personal adventure and of native manners, which 
render so attractive the narrative of Layard’s researches in the 
Mesopotamian regions. But the real value of the results obtained 
from the opening of the Bhilsa Topes in 1851 is scarcely, if at 
ail, less for the reconstruction of a wonderful history long dead, 
than that of the excavations in the mounds of Nineveh. And we 
cordially enforce the wish expressed by Major Cunningham— 


“That the Court of Directors of the East India Company will, with 
their usual liberality, authorize the employment of a competent officer 
to open the numerous topes which still exist in North and South 
Bahar, and to draw up areport on all the Buddhist remains of Kapila 
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and Kusinagara, of Vaiséli and Rajagriha, which were the principal 
scenes of Sakya’s labours.”—Bhilsa Topes, Pref. p. x. 

The reign of Asoka is as memorable in the history of Bud- 
dhism as is that of Constantine or Theodosins in the history of 
the Christian faith. His sway extended itself over the whole of 
Northern India, “from the mountaivs of Kashmir to the banks 
of the Narbadda, and from the mouth of the Indus to the Bay of 
Bengal.” Upon his father’s death he seized on the throne, 
though a younger brother, and secured himself in its possession, 
after the Oriental fashion, by the slaughter of the rest of the seed 
royal except his uterine brother Tishya. He was of a fierce and 
cruel disposition, which renders more striking the effects pro- 
duced in him by his conversion to Buddhism. And he who had 
been called Chand- Asoka, or “ Asoka the furious,” acquired the 
title, as a follower of Buddha, of Dharm-Asoha, or “ Asoka the 
virtuous.” Many thousand Buddhist ascetics were fed at his 
expense. He distributed the relics of Buddha over India, erected 
numerous Vihars or monasteries, and raised chaityas on all the 
spots rendered memorable by the acts of Sékya. Moreover, he 
promulgated a multitude of edicts inculcating the observation of 
Dharmma, or the law. Numbers of these edicts, engraved on 
massive rocks, and on stone pillars, still remain in different parts 
of India to attest the general accuracy of the Buddhist annals.” 
These edicts are found at Dhauli in Kuttack, at Girnar in Gujrat, 
at Kapurdigiri near Pesb4war. The king who names himself in 
them ts called Priyadarsi, beloved of the Devas; but Oriental- 
ists, with one eminent exception, are agreed that Priyadarsi is 
the same with Asoka king of Magadha, who reigned from 263 to 
222 B.c., dying at the age of eighty-two years.* 





* Some of the doubts entertained at one time by Professor H. H. Wilson 
respecting the purport of the Priyadarsi inscriptions have been dissipated on 
a fuller examination of the edict of that king known as the Bhabra inscription, 
discovered by Major Burt, near Jaypur, of which an account was published in 
“Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,” ix. 618. ‘The Professor gives a critical examination of 
this inscription in a recent number of the “Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,” vol. xvi. part 2, and proposes the following as his improved transla- 
tion of that remarkable monument. 

* Piyadasi, the king, to the venerable assembly of Magadha, commands the 
infliction of little pain and indulgence to animals. 

“It is verily known, I proclaim, to what extent my respect and favour are 
placed in Buddha, in the law, and in the assembly. 

“ Whatsoever (words) have been spoken by the divine Buddha, they have 
all been well said, and in them, verily, L declare that capability of proof is to 
be discerned: so that the pure law (which they teach) will be of long dura- 
tion, as far as I am worthy (of being obeyed). 

“For these, I declare, are the precepts of the law of the principal discipline 
(Vinaya), having overcome the oppressions of the Aryas—— 
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As there can be no historical doubt of the Christianity, in 
some sense, of the Emperor Constantine, notwithstanding the 
silly story of the apparition of the heavenly cross which tradi- 
tion has connected with his name, so there can be none of 
the conversion of Asoka to the Buddhist faith, although it is 
overlaid with ridiculous legends, such as the following :—Asoka 
had an executioner, Chanda-girika, worthy of himself. The 
royal tyrant would cut off the heads of five hundred ministers, or 
burn five hundred ladies of his harem, in a day; and it was the 
delight of the official, whose heart was in his profession, to 
realize in the tortures of the victims delivered to him the hor- 
rible imaginations of the Brahmanical hells. He had obtained 
from the king, as a special favour, that there should be no egress 
with life for any who had unce crossed his threshold. Samudra, a 
Buddhist mendicant, enters the inviting and seemingly hospitable 
doors of the house of death. Chanda-girika seizes on his prey 
with the joy of a spider. The bhikshu obtains with difficulty a 





“__—/and refuted), the songsof the Munis, the stitras of the Munis, (the prac- 
tices) of inferior ascetics, the censure of a light world, and (all) false doctrines. 

“These things, as declared by the divine Buddha, I proclaim, and I desire 
them to be regarded as the precepts of the law. 

“ And that as many as there may be, male and female mendicants, may hear 
and observe them constantly, as well also as male and female followers (of the 
laity). 

«These things I affirm, and have caused this to be written (to make known 
to you) that such will be my intention.” 

As far as we are able to judge, the learned Orientalist is justified in not 
considering the above inscription to supply “evidence” (conclusive) of the 
then existence of Buddhist writings or of the Tripitaka having assumed a 
definite form. But he is constrained to accept it, in opposition to his pre- 
viously expressed opinion, and not altogether graciously, as proof of the encou- 
ragement of Buddhism by Priyadarsi. “ We have Buddha designated by name, 
and with the title by which he is most frequently styled, Bhagavat—divine, or 
Lord. We have the Buddhist triad distinctly specified—the law, dharma; the 
assembly, sangha; and Buddha; and the inscription is addressed to the second, 
or body of the church, in Magadha, the country in which the religion first took 
root, and long predominated.” Even if this document is “ defective in having 
no date,” it cannot be subsequent to the reign of Asoka; other edicts of the 
same king, Priyadarsi, mention the names of Greek princes, as contemporary 
with himself, none of whom reigned later than 240 B.c.; and at the death of 
Asoka his dominions were divided among his descendants, so that no king 
posterior to him could have issued these edicts over such a wide range of 
territory as that wherein they have been found. a 

No living person is better able to illustrate the early history of Buddhism, 
if he will seriously address himself to that undertaking, than Professor Wilson. 
The translation of the Bhabra inscription, now offered by him, shows its 
Buddhist character far more distinctly than either the Calcutta rendering or 
that of M. Burnouf. And we have little doubt that his further investigations 
will tend to confirm the conclusions concerning Buddhism, and the personal 
existence of its founder arrived at by Prinsep, Turnour, Burnouf, and Lassen. 
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reprieve of seven days, sorrowing and bewailing himself, not for 
death itself, but that it will overtake him prematurely, before he 
has attained perfect intelligence; that it will be to him the 
entering upon another cycle of transmigrations, A terrible 
punishment, the braying in a mortar of a guilty pair, brings so 
forcibly before him the vanity of all worldly forms and earthly 
desires, that he commits himself to a profound meditation on 
the teaching of Buddha. During the last night allotted to 
him in life, he thus rises to the condition of Arhat, and, to the 
astonishment of his executioner, welcomes joyfully the dawn 
which shall now be to him the day of deliverance. Astonish- 
ment leads neither to admiration nor compassion, and Samudra 
is plunged into a caldron, filled with all horrible ingredients, 
under which his tormentor lights the flames. New prodigies 
succeed. The mendicant suffers no pains, the fire refuses to do 
its office, and Chanda-girika beholds the holy man seated cross- 
legged and calm upon a lotus-flower in the midst of the caldron. 
When the king and his courtiers have been summoned to wit- 
ness the miracle, the holy one rises in the air—his body 
beautiful as a swan’s, bright as.a flame, tremulous in the sky as 
fountains of water; thence he holds converse with the king, and 
announces to him his destiny, as a chosen instrument for pro- 
pagating the faith—a destiny long ago foretold by the Buddha 
himself. Asoka accepts the augury, and undertakes his mission 
—promising to raise chaityas innumerable on the spots especi- 
ally consecrated by the presence of Sakya, and to issue edicts 
throughout his dominions for the advancement of Dharmma. 
What is especially remarkable in the edicts of this king, pre- 
suming him to be the same with Priyadarsi, is the spirit of 
religious toleration in which they are conceived. In those 
which are dated in the earlier years of his reign, Brahmans 
are mentioned before Sramans or Buddhist teachers: in the 
later edicts this order is reversed. No trace of a persecuting 
disposition appears. Nor is such to be found in the history 
of Buddhism. It made its way by preaching, by self-denial, 
by passive resistance, by endowments, hierarchies, and corporate 
institutions, but not by force. It has yielded to force; has never 
employed it. 

This characteristic of Buddhism is illustrated, among many 
others, by the legend of Kundla with the beautiful eyes. He 
was a son of Asoka, one of whose queens, Tishya Rakshita, 
inflamed with desire for the lovely youth, tempted him one day 
with passionate words and embraces to dishonour his father’s 
bed. Recoiling from her, and stopping his ears with his hands, 
he bid her, as a mother, advance no further in the path that 
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would lead to hell. The queen thenceforward sought to revenge 
her repulse, and on occasion of a mission of the prince to reduce 
to obedience a revolted city in a distant part of his father’s 
dominions, she found means to accomplish her design. The 
king himself was suffering from a strange complaint, which 
baffled all the resources of his physicians. Even the natural 
functions of his body were reversed, and fetid humours exuded 
from the pores of his skin. ‘The queen, on reflection, fell upon 
the following device :—She caused watch to be set for any who 
should be afflicted with a like disease ; and having found such a 
patient, ordered him to be massacred, and his body to be opened 
before he was yet dead. ‘The origin of the malady was thus 
revealed in the presence of a hideous worm within. Various 
substances were presented without effect to the yet living 
monster, but at the touch of an onion it died. ith great 
persuasion and reluctance, the king was prevailed on to swallow 
the abominable esculent: it relieved him of his uninvited and 
unwelcome guest. In gratitude, he promised to grant his queen 
any request she should make of him; and she demanded the 
possession of the supreme power-of the kingdom for seven days, 
Thus armed, she sent a missive to the army, sealed with the 
king’s ivory signet, commanding the eyes of the beautiful 
Kunéla to be torn out, An executioner of the horrible order 
having been found, Kunila, already imbued with the doctrine 
of S&kya, submitted without resistance, and acknowledged in 
the loss of his eyes the truth of the preaching of the wise man, 
that all earthly things are transitory and worthless. According 
to some versions of the legend, Asoka executes a poetical justice 
upon his unworthy wife, and Kunéala, still more poetically, 
recovers by a miracle his beautiful eyes ;—according to others, 
Tishya Rakshita is pardoned at the intercession of her son-in- 
law; but in all is clearly declared the Buddhist doctrine of 
resignation to natural evils and of non-resistance to human in- 
juries. Thus the value of the Buddhist legends is in their inner 
content or centre, which is sometimes an historical fact and some- 
times a doctrine or precept. So the legend of Asoka, overlaid as 
it is with absurdities, contains the central fact of his conversion ; 
and the legend of Kunala embodies, as we have seen, the maxim 
of not returning evil for evil, and of overcoming evil with good. 
There may in the legend of Kunala be also worked up some 
thread of historical fact; but in other legends which illustrate 
the doctrine, precepts, and discipline of Buddhism, all trace of 
fact is wauting, and they can only be considered as parables in 
a narrative and historical form, as in the following story. 
Sangha Rakchita, about to enter on the crowning life of his 
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cycle of transmigrations, was devoted’ by his parents, before his 
birth, asa disciple of the venerable Sériputra, by whom, on 
arriving at the -proper age he was ordained. Five hundred 
merchants of his city having freighted a ship for distant voyages, 
bethought themselves of taking with them an holy man, ‘an 
Arhat, to teach them the law whilst they should be crossing the 
wide ocean. They obtained from Sériputra, with the sanction 
of Bhagavat himself, the services of his pupil, Sangha Rakchita, 
who was of thesame age with the merchants, and who, “ when they 
were little boys together had played with them in the dirt.” In 
mid-sea, the vessel of the merchants was seized by the Nagas, 
an intermediate sea-serpent and Protean race of beings, not 
without their good dispositions, but with a strong spice of mis- 
chief. Sangha Rakchita plunges himself into the ocean to 
deliver his friends. In the abode of the Nagas, he teaches them 
the law, and is generously permitted by them to emerge, when 
he has become alarmed at their poisonous qualities. Returned 
to the upper air and to solid earth, he penetrates into a forest, in 
the midst of which he beholds a magnificent vihdra, adorned 
with terraces, seats, balustrades, trellices, and windows. The 
monks, clothed as becomes their order, are meditating in calm 
and decent postures. Suddenly, at the sound of the wooden 
roller, which should eall them to their ante-meridian refection, 
the monastery vanishes, and its inhabitants, armed with iron ham- 
mers, commence crushing each others’ heads; with cries and 
groans they continue this employment until night, when the 
monastery re-appears, and the monks resume their placid medita- 
tions. ‘These had been disciples of the celebrated Kaésyapa— 
this was their punishment for having one day broken the quiet 
of their monastic repast with an unseemly quarrel. Sangha 
Rakchita meets with other like monastic hells localized upon the 
earth, adapted as retributions for the commission of different 
crimes and breaches of discipline. And after death the offenders 
are to begin again their cycles of migrations in the infernal 
world. 

Asoka’s zeal for the advancement of Buddhism was so great, 
that he devoted a son and a daughter to the propagation of the 
faith, and he established immense monasteries, with rich endow- 
ments, inall parts of India. Of the names prominent insubsequent 
Indian history, Kadphises the Scythian, in the last century B.c., 
was a convert to the Buddhist faith, and his successor, Kanishka, 
was one of its most distinguished patrons. He subdued the Vale 
of Kashmir, and in his reign Négdrjuna, a celebrated Buddhist 
controversialist, obtained the mission of five liundred Kashmirian 
Arhans, for the propagation of Sékya’s doctrine in Tibet. About 
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the same time, or early in the Christian era, Java was con- 
verted to the same faith. China, we have seen, adopted it 
in the latter part of the first century. Little more is known of 
Buddhism until the period of the pilgrimage of Fa Kian, in the 
beginning of the fifth century, when it was the prevailing reli- 
gion of the Panjab, and of northern India, from Mathura to the 
Ganges. At the time of his visit, Chandra Gupta was king of 
Ujain, and appears to have been a munificent patron and faith- 
ful follower of Buddhism. In an inscription of his on one of 
the railings of the colonnade at Sanchi, it is recorded, that he 
left a sum of twenty-five thousand dinars for its regular illumi- 
nation and for the continual service of its monks. After this 
period, Buddhism is assailed from without with increasing vigour 
by Brahmanism, and degenerates into the corruption of Tantric 
superstitions. So that 


“At the time of Hwan Thsang’s visit, Buddhism was rapidly 
declining, many of the monasteries were in ruins, and temples of the 
heretical Brahmans were rising on all sides. At Benares there were 
one hundred heretical temples, and ten thousand heretics, who wor- 
shipped Iswara, while the Bauddhas had only thirty monasteries, and 
some three thousand monks and their disciples.” “In the seventh 
century, Buddhism was propagated over the whole of Tibet, but from 
the eighth, its fall (in India Proper) was rapid and violent.” “It 
was not finally extinguished until the eleventh or twelfth century, 
when the last votaries of Buddha were expelled from the continent of 
India.” —Bhilsa Topes, pp. 165, 6. 


We must now endeavour to give some account of the Bud- 
dhist doctrine, using the word in its widest sense as including 
discipline, morality, and metaphysic ; for doctrine, in the modern 
sense of theology, there is none. And in the following outline, 
we follow principally the lucid arrangement of M. B. St. Hilaire. 
The basis of the system of Sékya is the theory of the Four 
Sublime Verities, which are: 1. As to pain, that it is; 2. As 
to the cause of pain, that it is desire; 3. A consolatory truth, 
that pain can be ended by Nirvana; 4. Is the method which 
conducts to Nirvana. This method of salvation or deliverance 
has eight parts: Right perception, or right faith ; right judgment 
free from all doubts; right speech, or perfect veracity ; proposal 
to self of right ends ; adoption of right, that is, virtuous means 
of subsistence, which, strictly speaking, is in the ascetic life; 
right attention to the precepts of the law; right memory, or the 
remembrance of all past actions, and in their true light, without 
bias; and lastly, right meditation, which produces perfect in- 
telligence, and an apathy near to Nirvéna. ‘The four sublime 
Verities were comprehended by Siddhartha, under the Banana of 
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Bodhimanda, whereupon he became Buddha. And these verities 
—pain, the cause of pain, the remedy of pain, and the method of 
the remedy, contain the key to the whole Buddhist system. 
When new religions arise, they take their specific characters 
partly from the material of pre-existing persuasions, rooted pre- 
judices, unquestioned sentiment, and phenomena of human life, 
supposed to be necessary and constant because then present ; and 
partly from the force of an individual mind, or individual minds 
making efforts to reconcile difficulties, or to build up logical 
conclusions, or to harmonize tradition and conscience, or to 
resume causes, or to follow out sequences from assumed data. 
ew we cannot estimate a force, or appreciate a form, unless we 
know the material which it has acted on and modified. Therefore, 
in forming any judgment of the peculiarities of Buddhism, ac- 
count must be taken of the doctrines and life-conditions of 
Hinduism, out of which it arose: just as in estimating the pecu- 
liarities of Christianity, the speculative and practical condition 
both of Judaism and Heathenism must be well ascertained. 
Buddhism rests, as on an unquestioned basis, upon the Brahman- 
ical doctrine of migration ; and this Oriental migration, it must 
be observed,embracesa much wider range than the Pythagorean, 
with which the classical reader is familiar. Beings who are 
subject to its cycles, pass through all forms of existence from the 
Jowest unorganized masses and shapes to the highest intelligence. 
They rise to a probationary and determining state in manhood, 
and according to the issue of that trial, enjoy before recommencing 
their round, ages it may be of god-hood and blessedness, or are 
plunged, before they can emerge into the lowest sublunary 
condition, into millions of years of suffering, in some elaborate 
hell. Even the rarest intelligences and most blessed spirits 
must descend, after a greater or less duration, to ran round 
again a course of risk. This following out of the consequences 
of every idle word or passionate act through interminable migra- 
tions was the dogma, terrible as the whirling of the upper mill- 
stone, which Buddhism, while it acknowledged its inevitable law, 
sought to evade. The exaggeration given to the doctrine of 
transmigration, in connexion with the continued effects from 
age to age of the actions in foregone lives, is the very founda- 
tion of Buddhism, which thus rests upon fear; and the salvation 
held forth by it is an extrication and deliverance from evil, not 
an introduction into positive good. 
An illustration of this argument of terror is found in the legend 
of Vitésoka or Tishya. He was brother to the celebrated Asoka, 
who was anxious for his conversion. An intellectual or polemical 


difficulty stood in the way. The asceticism of the Brahmans was 
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more extreme than that of the Buddhists, and yet the most self- 
denying Rishis acknowledged that they could not arrive, with all 
their mortification, at an entire subjugation of their passions. How 
then should it be supposed that the Sramana could obtain that 
end? The king, therefore, adopted the following expedient. One 
day that he had laid aside the ensigns of royalty, while taking 
the bath, his servants, at his suggestion, prevailed on Vitdésoka 
to put on the diadem and royal robe, out of vanity or curiosity. 
The king, surprising his brother so arrayed, affected to believe 
that he had thus adorned himself with the intention of assuming 
the kingdom. He sentenced him to death, but accorded to his 
entreaties a reprieve of seven days. During this time he 
ordained, that he should be treated in all respects as if he were 
king. He was honoured by the obeisances of the courtiers, and 
surrounded with the delights of hundreds of musical instruments, 
and of dances of women. But at the end of each day, the chief 
executioner with his bell, attended by his ministers in blue 
garments, presented himself before the prince, to remind 
him, that one, and another, and another day had passed, and 
of the small space of life which yet remained to him. At 
the end of the seventh day, Vitésoka was conducted into the 
presence of his brother, who demanded of him how he had 
relished the royal pleasures. ‘“ How could I behold dances, or 
have an ear for sweet strains of music, how could I inhale delicious 
odours or taste exquisite savours, or care for gold or jeweis, or 
the embraces of soft persons, when there were waiting at my 
gate those grim messengers of death? The fear of death was as a 
burning fever to me by day, and a weight upon my head by 
night.” “ If, then,” replied Asoka, “the fear of death about to close 
this present life, could hinder thee from enjoying those royal 
pleasures, how much more do the Sramanas fear the approach of 
death, which shall be the close of hundreds of successive lives, 
which may be the opening into how many possible states of 
future existence. If one is to live again in hell, how dreadful are 
the torments of fire ; if among the animals, how great the terrors 
of mutual tearing and devouring ; ifamong the Prétas, there are 
the distresses of hunger and thirst; if among men, there is the 
perpetual disquict of vain desires ; and if among the Gods, there 
isthe fear of falling at last from their state of happiness. Since 
the prospect of losing this present life rendered thee indifferent 
to its joys, how much more must the Sramanas be indifferent to 
all worldly things, who are always absorbed in reflections on the 

ssible evils of the future life and on the method of deliverance.” 

itésoka, by such a ruse on the part of his brother, is led to 
take refuge in the law of Bhagavat, he even embraces the 
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ascetic life, and from Bhikshu he arrives at the condition of 
Arhat. 

In the sequel of the same legend, which is, however, in some 
features, of modern date, Asoka is represented as retaining 
much of his natural fierceness, and as resenting an indignity 
shown to a statue of Buddha, by the extermination of a whole 
city of 16,000 inhabitants. But he is taught a better un- 
derstanding of the law of Buddha, through a severe lesson. 
A mendicant Brahman at P4taliputra, having in like manner 
broken in pieces a statue of Buddha, the king made proclama- 
tion of a reward to any one who would bring him the head of a 
Brahman mendicant. ‘Tempted by the reward, a poor man, in 
whose hut Vitdsoka, in the course of his wanderings, had taken 















































shelter, cut off his head and carried it to the king. ‘Thunder- 1 
struck at this catastrophe, Asoka, conscious that his own pas- , 
sionate orders had been fatal to a brother and a sage, ordained, r 
that thenceforward no one should be put to death on account of D 
religion. It is evident that here, too, the doctrine of transmi- sI 
gration, and the moral precept of employing no violence in the vi 
cause of religion, have given form and substance to the legend. 6. 
If so terrible, as we have seen, was the doctrine of trans- th 
migration, and such the rolling car of destiny as to the future, Ww 
little less terrible were the actual pains of earth. Under a de 
system of caste, and amidst spectacles of unlimited power da 
and inordinate oppression, of abject degradation and _hope- al 
less physical suffering, the eye which recoiled from the lurid tal 
heavens found no green resting-place on earth. That pain ba 
is the lot of man was sufficiently obvious from each human m¢ 
being’s experience, that it was then dominant and _inevit- am 
able was evident from the general condition of Hindu life; sh 
reflection pointed in innumerable instances to desire as the nai 
cause of pain. When reflection was at fault, the doctrine of Br; 
migration came in as a supplement, and attributed the pains of vo\ 
this life to the ill-regulated desires of a former existence, and the 
predicted so on, for ever and ever, the following of penalties in J me 
one, condition from the faults committed in somé' éne which had Sra 
preceded it. And not immediately does an act beat its fruit of J can 
penalty or.recompence, The act is ‘perishable and disappears, J dail 
ut, an ineffaceable efficacy remains from it,’ which will bring alm 
about, in some other recurring life, its necessary relative’ effect. J an 
And if many. men are born into a miserable and déstaded con- J Wit 
dition, it must be apparently as a sequel to foregone acts mm‘ some “ 
other, probation. To cut short this hopeless gyration for the J mon 
‘wisest, and to palliate the evils of desire’ for feebler followers, fligh 
was the purpose of Sakya’s teaching. Nirvdéna was an entire § Pres 
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deliverance from migration, the apprehension of which hung like 
ablack cloud upon the horizon of life; and in any degree wherein 
apathy could be attained, the evils of the present world and the 
penalties of the future would be alleviated. Subordinate there- 
fore to the “‘ method” are the ‘ten precepts of aversion.” Five 
for all men—hearers or laymen—-Updsakas: Not to kill—not 
to steal—not to commit adultery—not to lie—not to be drunken. 
Five for professed disciples: To abstain from food out of season 
—to abstain from dances, theatrical representations, songs and 
music—to abstain from personal ornaments and perfumes—to 
abstain from a lofty and luxurious couch—to abstain from taking 
gold and silver. For those further advanced in the religious life, 
“twelve observances” are enjoined, dating apparently from the 
very earliest formation of the society, and before the institution of 
Viharas. They are as follows:—1. To wear no clothing but of 
rags cast away. 2. And of such, only three garments—a kilt, a 
night-shirt, and a cape. 3. Of these, the cape, worn on the left 
shoulder, was woollen of a yellow colour. 4. To live only on 
victuals begged in alms. 5. To make only one meal daily; 
6. and that before noon. One of the ‘relaxations demanded by 
the refractory monks of Vaisili, at the time of the second synod, 
was “ the allowance of two inches in length of the shadow of the 
declining sun to partake of food,” prohibited by Sakya after mid- 
day. 7. To live in the forest, only entering the towns to seek 
alms. 8. To take no shelter but the foliage of trees. 9. To 
take rest seated at the foot of a tree. 10. And so to sleep, the 
back against the tree, and without lying down. 11. Not to 
move his carpet from place to place. 12. To meditate by night 
among the tombs on the transitoriness of all human things. It 
should be noticed, that the Buddhist is not taught to offend 
natural decency by wandering in a state of nudity like the 
Brahmanical ascetic. And females were admitted to take the 
vows of the monastic life. Pradjipati, the aunt of Sakya, was 
the first nun, and his three wives also took the vows. All 
members of the community who forsook the world were called 
Sramana, “ Victorious over self,” and the Bhikshu, or Mendi- 
cants, were those, who from motives of humility, begged their 
daily food. The necessary equipments of the Bhikshu were the 
alms-dish for receiving the scraps bestowed by the charitable, 
an ewer, a staff, a razor, a sewing-needle, and a waistband. 
With respect to degrees of attainment, 

“The old Buddhists neatly distinguished the different grades of 
monks by the types of sheep, deer, and oxen. The Sheep when in 
flight, never looks back, and like the Srdwaka, cares only for self- 
preservation. The Deer turns back to look on the following herd, 
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and like the Pratyeka, is mindful of others while he seeks his own 
deliverance. The Ov, which bears whatever burden is put upon him, 
is typical of the Bodhisatwa, who, regardless of himself, careth only 
for the salvation of others. The Bodhisatwa [or Arhat] is the highest 
grade of mortal beings ; for on his attaining Buddhahood, he can no 
more be regenerated.” —Bhilsa Topes, p. 66. 


And so it is with great likelihood concluded by Major Cun- 
ningham, that a Lama cannot properly be considered a re- 
incarnate Buddha, for no one who has once entered Nirvana 
can ever issue from it, or be born again. The Lama is a Bod- 
hisatwa, voluntarily abstaining from the entering Nirvana, and 
submitting to be born again upon earth for the sake of man- 
kind. 

The six transcendant virtues, or perfections, are charity, vir- 
tue, patience, courage, contemplation, and wisdom. Of these 
the most worthy of remark is ‘‘ charity,” which is so boundless, 
that it embraces not only all men but all living beings, as is 
expressed in a legend concerning Sakya, that he fed with his 
own flesh a tigress which was too feeble for want of food to 
suckle her whelps. And of some other accessory virtues is like- 
wise to be observed one which is usually supposed to be pecu- 
liar to the Christian morality, namely, the virtue of humility. 
Founded upon this virtue is even the practice or ordinance of 
confession, a practice which was still in existence in the time of 
Asoka. It took place at the new and full moon, and remission 
followed without further penance. It was public, not auricular. 
The doctrine is illustrated in the following legend, of which the 
basis is probably historical. 

King Ajatasatra, son of Bimbisara, restless with remorse, on ac- 
count of the crime of parricide, is desirous of consulting the wisest 
teachers among the Brahmans, if possibly he may find rest to his 
soul. Bimbisara had been a friend of Buddha’s, but Ajatasatra 
was a persecutor of the new faith. He is however moved, at the 
suggestion of one of his followers, to have recourse to Sakya in his 
spiritual difficulty. He finds Bhagavat in a grove of mangoes, 
at night, surrounded by hundreds of his disciples, assembled for 
the purpose of solemn confession under the light of the full- 
orbed moon. The king requests an interview with the sage, 
which is accorded him ; and he proposes to him a question, of 
which he had im vain sought a solution from the Brahmans. It 
was this: Is it possible to predict to men the consequences 
hereafter of their conduct in this lite? The Buddha, in his 
reply, enters on a demonstration of the Four Sublime Verities, 
and convinces the king that the actions of men are followed 
hereafter by inevitable and fatal results. Comprehending then 
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the enormity of his crime in the terrors of its consequences, the 
king begs to be received as a disciple, acknowledges his sins, 
and submits himself thenceforward to the restraint of Dharmma. 
Bhagavat, conformably to his doctrine, remits his transgression, 
which he has expiated by the humiliation of confession before 
the assembled society. Such an act of confession would not 
indeed, any more than any other act of virtue, obliterate at once 
all consequences in future migrations of sins already committed, 
but it would be the commencement of a new series of effects, 
likewise capable of being trans:nitted through infinite ages, and 
so of overcoming at last the influence of crime upon future states 
of being. : 

Sakyamuni, it has been said,. became Buddha under the 

Bauana of Bodhimanda, when he apprehended the Four Sub- 
lime Verities and the Concatenation of Causes. The Verities of 
which we have spoken already are the key of his moral system ; 
the doctrine of Concatenation of Causes is the key of his philo- 
sophy or metaphysics. It conducts immediately to the crown- 
ing and peculiar doctrine of Nirvana. To say of it, that it is 
disappointing, is no more than must be said of other great reli- 
gious and philosophical systems when they come to be traced 
to their principles. But not only is it disappointing, it is with 
difficulty that the concatenatioa can be made coherent, and 
especially in the employment of the word Cause, we must not 
expect that precision or unity of application which we should 
demand in an European philosophical discussion. 

The problem which Sékya had proposed to himself was the 
deliverance of the human being from the evils of life. Death, 
according to the Hindu belief, which for him was in this 
respect unquestioned and undisturbed, was no such deliverance, 
it was only a step and passage into some other phase of misery. 
If he be supposed then to have arrived at his doctrine of the 
twelve concatenated causes by the method of inquiry, his 
analysis was conducted through the following steps :—Death 
itself, old age, all life-evils, pre-suppose birth; if one were not 
born, he could not suffer the evils of this life, nor grow sick or 
old, or die. Birth, therefore, is the cause of death. Birth in its 
turn presupposes existence; birth is only a passage and transi- 
tion of a being already existing from one condition to another ; 
and birth presupposes existence with all the attributes which a 
being has gathered about itself in previous conditions, and which 
fix the form and modifications of the life into which it is enter- 
ing; at each birth, the condition of the individual being is deter- 
mined by his moral state, accumulated upon him by the virtues 
and vices of his lives during a previous infinity of ages. The cause 
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of existence—that is, of each peculiar modification of being—is 
attachment ; as if the things which the being had loved, good or 
evil, left upon it their form, stamp, and impression. Without 
this attachment, the being would be free, not bound down to 
migrate, as — existence, into this or that condition of 
life. So with Plato, the soul of the vicious carries off with it at 
death a film of body, and reveals itself as a ghost haunting the 
scenes which it had loved, and reluctant to quit the instrument 
of its pleasures. With Sdkya the stain so contracted determines 
the next ensuing condition of life. This attachment is the effect 
of desire—of desire and avoidance. And the cause of desire is 
sensation, including under that term the perception of all 
qualities which can affect us physically or morally. Sensation 
in its turn is caused by contact or motion external or internal, 
and is produced by the six sources of sense ; namely, by the five 
senses, as we term them, and by the moral feelings or heart 
(manas). These six senses again are caused by, or we might 
rather say imply, and are correlative to name-forms ; that is, to 
those forms whereby objects are contradistinguished from each 
other, are distributable in classes and subject to nomenclature, 
and are competent to make upon us uniformly diverse impres- 
sions. By the name-form only are objects perceptible as speci- 
fically different, as being what they are to us. These forms, 
moreover, are the result of consciousness; they imply a subjec- 
tive energy which defines their several characteristics. Of con- 
sciousness, concepts are the cause; that is to say, all ideas of 
imagination, the illusive universe which it creates to itself. 
Finally, these concepts are owing to ignorance or error, which 
consists in regarding as durable that which is transitory, and in 
attributing to the world a reality which does not belong to it. 

Thus Sdkya discovered. at Bodhimanda the secret of the 
world—thus discovered the method of salvation, and of cutting 
short the perpetual sequence of births, by arresting the cause of 
birth. For were there no thought, there would be no error, 
no illusive concepts, no consciousness, no forms of objects, no 
senses, no contact, no sensation, no desire, no attachment, no 
existence, no birth; consequently, no misery, age, or death. 

The crowning and most important of the Buddhist doctrines is 
that of Nirvana. It is the supreme end; the recompence of 
all virtue; the deliverance from all evil; the only safety and 
salvation of man. All Indian sects indeed propose as the grand 
object to which man should aspire, the attainment of a final, state 
from which there shall be no return. 

“ But the terms which the Bauddhas, as well as Jwinas, more pav- 
ticularly atfect, and which however is also used’ by the rest, is 
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nirvana, profound calm. In its ordinary acceptation, as an adjective, 
it signifies extinct; as a fire which is gone out; set, as a luminary 
which has gone down; defunct, as a saint who has passed away. Its 
etymology is from vd, to blow as wind, with the preposition nz, used 
in a negative sense: it means calm and unruffled. The notion which is 
attached to the word in the acceptation now under consideration is 
that of perfect apathy. ... Perpetual, uninterrupted apathy can hardly 
be said to differ from eternal sleep. . . . Accordingly, the Védénta con- 
siders the individual soul to be temporarily, during the period of pro- 
found sleep, in the like condition of re-union with the Supreme, which 
it permanently arrives at on its final emancipation from body. This 
doctrine is not that of the Jainas nor Bauddhas. But neither do they 
consider the endless repose allotted to their perfect saints as attended 
with a discontinuance of individuality. It is not annihilation, but un- 
ceasing apathy, which they understand to be the extinction of their 
saints, nirvdéna,”’—Oolebrooke’s Misc. Essays, I., p. 401. 


M. Burnouf takes some exception to this statement of Cole- 
brooke’s, and pressing the simile, so frequent on this subject with 
the Buddhists, of an extinguished lamp or flame, which entirely 
perishes when it has no longer aliment, considers Nirvdéna to be 
utter annihilation or extinction. On the other hand, M. Foucaux 
urges that expressions are to be found in the Lotus of the good 
Law, which represent Buddha as promising to send, after he shall 
have entered Nirvana, supernatural support to the expounders 
of his 4aw, to be present with them, and to correct their errors. 
(Parab. de VEnfant Egaré, p. 19.) But any passage which seems 
to imply a continued personal consciousness on the part of 
Buddha after his entry into Nérvéna must be resolved into a 
figurative and ideal formula. For it is not conceivable, if a con- 
scious existence remained to Buddha after his departure, that he 
should not have become an object of worship; that he should 
not, if he were thought to be able personally to aid his followers, 
be personally prayed to; that his Nirvéna should not have taken 
the form of an apotheosis in the imagination of those who believed 
in him. But of this there is no trace. And the question con- 
cerning final Nirvéna resolves itself into this: whether it is 
understood to be a termination of all personal consciousness, or 
a complete destruction of individuality. It is more probable 
that it is the former only—that the Pudgala, or Soul-atom, 
remains, but subject: to no aggregation which can ever bring it 

in into conscious existence. |’ ' 

Such’ is the final Nirvana which follows death when ‘the wise 
man is prepared for complete emancipation.’ ‘The wérd ‘is’ also 
used in a lower sense, to signify ai apathy, calm, and rest, which 
may be-attained even during this life, by the practice of Dhyana, 
or contemplation. - The four degrees of Dhy4ua are as follows: 
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1. The internal feeling of happiness which arises in the mind 
of the ascetic, when he is conscious of a power of distinguishing 
the true nature and value of things. ‘Thereupon he ceases to 
desire anything else but the Nirvéna. He is still capable of 
judgment and reason, but is free from all conditions of sin and 
vice. The contemplation of the Nirvdéna, which he hopes for, 
and which he is approaching, causes him an ecstasy which throws 
him into the second degree. 2. The ascetic continues pure from 
all stain of vice; he ceases to exercise reason and judgment; 
his intellect, no longer occupied with any other objects, is di- 
rected only on the Nirvéna, and there is diffused within him 
an internal satisfaction, which yet he cannot analyse nor compre- 
hend. 3. At the third degree this sense of satisfaction has dis- 
appeared, he is indifferent even to the happiness which his in- 
tellectual contemplation of Nirvdna occasioned him. There 
remains to him a physical sense of well-being; he has still a 
memory of the stages through which he has passed, and a con- 
fused consciousness of self. 4. At the fourth degree the sense 
of physical well-being has disappeared, and memory likewise ; 
even the feeling of indifference has passed away ; he is free from 
all pleasure or pain, from whatever source, and is arrived at a 
state of apathy as near to Nirvéna as can be attained in this 
present life. The word apathy must be understood to mean 
the absence of all wafoc, modification, impression, affection, 
or conscious subjective condition whatsoever. The four steps 
of the dhydna being surmounted, the bodhisatwa enters the 
region of infinity of space; from thence he attains the region 
of infinity of intelligence. He rises to a third and more abso- 
lute vacuity, where nothing exists; and ultimately to a fourth, 
where there are neither ideas, nor an idea of the absence of 
ideas. 

“ Corpora solventes abeunt per inane profundum, 

Temporis ut puncto nihil extet reliquiarum 

Desertum preter spatium et primordia exca.’’—Lucr. 


The ultimate Nirvéna is no other, practically, than an annihila- 
tion of the conscious being. And the Buddhist differs from the 
orthodox Brahman in that the former recognises no God into 
whose being he shall be absorbed, acknowledges no Universal 
Spirit from which the human soul has issued, and into which it 
shall fall back. 

That some such opinion concerning the discontinuance of a 
conscious existence to the human being should be held negatively 
or speculatively, would not be at all surprising, But the astound- 
ing phenomenon presented by Buddhism is, that such should 
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be preached as a faith, and that a self-annihilation, a suicide of 
man’s own consciousness, by a determined and elaborate exer- 
cise of his will, should be taught and followed as a method of 
salvation. But while yet on this subject, we may describe the 
Nirvana of Sariputra, whose relics were among those discovered 
by Major Cunningham in one of the Topes at Sanchi. And it 
may be observed here, in passing, that the interest of such disco- 
veries does not depend upon the authenticity of the relics, but 
on the approximative date of the monuments in which they are 
deposited, and the recitals of names in the inscriptions which 
accompany them. The architectural features of the topes them- 
selves, and the literal forms of the inscriptions within the relic 
caskets, enable the fixing their relative age, by one versed in 
these remains, with as much certainty as can be done by any 
other antiquarian in his own field. The tope in which were 
found these particular relics of Sariputra, is supposed by Major 


- Cunningham to be not more recent than the age of Asoka. 


Now, although such a structure, with such a deposit, is only in- 
direct evidence that there ever was such a person as Sariputra, 
it is direct evidence of the existence of the tradition, of the fact 
of the belief, at the time of the raising of the tope. 


“ The older kind of tope,” says Major Cunningham, “ was a simple 
hemisphere, such as the great Chaityas at Sénchi and Satdhara, and 
which probably date as high as the middle of the sixth century before 
our era. The next in point of antiquity are the topes around Bhilsa, 
which contain the relics of Asoka’s missionaries, and of the venerable 
Mogaliputra, who conducted the proceedings of the third synod. In 
those which were built in the end of the third century before Christ, 
the dome is raised a few feet above the basement by a cylindrical 
plinth. The third class of topes are those represented in the Sanchi 
bas-reliefs, which date between 19 and 37 a.p. In these the hemi- 
sphere is placed on a plinth of equal height, so that the centre of 
the dome is the centre of the whole building.” —Bhilsa Topes, p. 177. 


The emancipation of Sériputra, the wisest of the disciples of 
Buddha, is thus related. When he learnt the approaching Nir- 
vana of his master, he said that it was impossible for him to 
witness it, and obtained permission to go before him into eman- 
cipation. He walked an hundred times round him, recited 
many verses in praise of him, placed his feet upon his head, and, 
joining his hands, said, “ I have been found worthy to approach 
the gloriously-accomplished Buddha.” He then proceeded to 
Rajagriha, his native town, and it was announced that he was 
about to depart.. When the king Ajatasatra and his officers and 
all the people heard of it, they were filled with sorrow, and said, 
“ Ah! what will become of us, when the second head of the law, 
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the Kutukhtu Sériputra, shall have entered Nirvana ?” Hurriedly 
they proceeded towards him, when he addressed them as 
follows :— 


“ Since all is perishable, the end of all is death. As ye too belong 
to this world of torment, ye too will not remain long: death will come 
and terminate your career. But as you all, in consequence of meri- 
torious works in a former existence, have had the happiness of having 
been born in the world with Buddha, and that too in the human form, 
do you add other accumulative merits, and accomplish such works as 
shall save you from Sanséra. When Sériputra had finished thus 
preaching to the bystanders the inexhaustible law, and had comforted 
their spirits with salutary medicaments, they bowed down before the 
Kutukhtu, and each returned to his home. After midnight, Sariputra 
sat in a perfectly erect position; gathered all the faculties of his soul ; 
directed them upon one point, and entered the first Dhydna. Thence 
he entered the second, thence the third; and from the third, the 
fourth. From the fourth he passed into the Samddhi of the births of 
boundless celestial space; then into the Samddhi of the births of 
complete nihility. From this Samddhi he entered that of neither 
thinking, nor not thinking; then into that of limitation ; and, lastly, 
into Mirvana.”’—Bhilsa Topes, p. 38. 


We have said of Buddhism—if it be a religion, and in fact it 
has no God. Neither had the Sankhya philosophy out of which 
it immediately arose. Or at least this is true, that the belief in a 
God is indifferent to it, and does not affect its doctrines, which 
are based on the unquestionable fatality of transmigration. When, 
in the last century, the Chinese Buddhism began to be known 
in Europe, the absence from the Chinese language of any word 
which could express our received conception of God, attracted 
the attention of theologians and of anti-theologians; and Bayle 
urged that there had been discovered a nation of atheists. The 
absence of the idea from the Chinese, and almost all the Bud- 
dhist nations, does indeed materially affect the theological argu- 
ment for the existence of God which is founded on the alleged 
universality of that conception. But at most these people are 
aco, not as against, but avev Ocov; or as Voltaire put it, in 
controversy with Bayle on the very subject, they are—ni pour, 
ni contre, and are under a misfortune, but not in a fault. 

As it has in fact no God, so Buddhism has no worship, pro- 
perly speaking. From very early times it has had a ceremonial, 
and has aimed at deeply impressing the imagination and senti- 
ment of its congregation. The statues of the Buddha have 
always been objects with his followers of tender veneration and 
regard. They represent him as seated cross-legged in medita- 
tion, or cross-legged with his head turned on one side as in the 
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act of cutting off the locks and headdress of his caste, or standing 
as if preparing to advance, or reclining on his side with his head 
resting on a pillow; sometimes also with one hand raised in the 
attitude of benediction. The offerings made before his likeness 
are the odours of beautiful flowers, fruits and incense, embalming 
his memory; for his memory lives as of one who has overcome. 
The earliest Buddhist temples were excavations, not structures ; 
but in the most ancient of the rock-hewn Buddhist caves, though 
they do not probably reach back to within two centuries of the 
origin of the religion, there is seen the most careful and 
artificial construction for impressing the votary with the senti- 
ments of awe and veneration. The Buddhist temple, in its 
general arrangements, is the same in all parts of India. It 
resembles in plan a Gothic church or cathedral, consisting of a 
nave and two aisles, separated by massive columns ; the east end 
of the nave or choir terminating in an apse. At that which 
would be the west end in an English church, was a screen with 
three doorways, corresponding to the nave and aisles, through 
which the votaries were permitted to look within. The only 
window was high above the screen, and so arranged as to be 
unobserved by the spectator. The light admitted by it fell 
not far from the centre round which the apse was described, and 
nearly where would stand the altar in a church of the old Italian 
form: in this focus was placed the sacred image, appearing 
serene and calmly bright in the surrounding gloom, or the 
dagoba containing some relic of the Deliverer.* For the centres 
of the Buddhist ceremonial, which serves instead of a worship 
properly so called, are the topes, dagobas, or chaityas, memorial 
edifices raised over the relics of Buddha and his immediate fol- 
lowers, or upon the spots consecrated by his acts. More strictly 
the tope or dagoba is a monumental tomb over the Buddhist 
relics, and the chaitya a monument upon a sacred spot. The 
characteristic form of the Buddhist tomb is that of a hemisphere, 
or bell, often surmounted by a spire, and by the chatta or 
canopy of dominion, and sometimes elevated upon a drum or 
cylindrical shaft. The original form of the tope therefore is that 
of the mound or tumulus, such as all primitive races have been 
accustomed to raise over the remains of the mighty dead. 
There: are extant in India topes anterior to the Buddhist 
period; but it only appears to have been customary to honour 
kings and potentates with such memorials. And the bestowing 
like monuments on the relics of their Teacher by the Buddhists 





* See the very interesting “ Illustrations of the Rock-cut Temples of India.” 
‘By James Fergusson, Esq. London: Weale. 1845, 
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intimates their supreme veneration for him, and proclaims, in 
silent protest against caste distinctions, that wisdom is the true 
greatness. Sometimes the dagoba is itself reared in its true 
type to the height of several hundred feet; sometimes it forms 
the nucleus about which a temple is excavated or constructed. 
The ritual of the Buddhists consists in making daily offerings at 
the shrines, the people “ assisting” at the choral service of the 
priests, in festivals and processions. ‘They observe an hebdomadal 
division of time, not founded indeed on the number seven itself, 
which is mystic to other peoples, but on the quarterings of the 
moon. 

In the neighbourhood of the sacred spots have grown up the 
Viharas, monasteries, or lamaseries, as they are called in Tibet, 
inhabited by hundreds, and even, according to M. Huc, thou- 
sands of monks, sometimes utterly lazy and useless—sometimes, 
as in Burmah, employed in conducting the education of the 
people, such as it is. ‘The lives of these monks are not scanda- 
lous ; and though their obligations are rigid, they are not bound 
by a perpetual vow, and may return to the world; or, rather, one 
may become a member of a monastic community without pro- 
ceeding to the order of the priesthood: in the Karmavadkya, the 
candidate for ordination is enjoined and promises not to commit 
“unto his life’s end” any of the four great crimes.* Before the 
lamaseries in Tibet are erected the praying-wheels, so advanta- 
geous both to the monks and people. Buddha had enjoined his 
disciples to “turn the wheel of meditation upon the law.” B 
an easy and pleasant substitution of the material for the ented, 
of the literal for the figurative, the law becomes a wheel inscribed 
with the wise man’s precepts, and the inward meditation is 
accomplished by turning a windlass. 

Now let us commend the marvellous phenomena presented 
by Buddhism to the serious observation of Augustinian theolo- 
gians, whether of a Romish or Calvinistic colour. Particu- 
larly to those who think that our world is now about 5856 years 
old, and that it is not more than 4200 years since it began to be 
peopled a second time by the sons of Noah—who think, it may 





* The punishment of the great crimes is perpetual excommunication. 1. If 
a priest indulge in sexual intercourse, “etiam cum bruto,” he is not a son of 
Sakya, he is no longer a priest. 2. A priest who has been ordained must not 
steal, even so much as a blade of grass. 3. A priest who has been ordained 
must not, knowingly, deprive any animal of life, not even an insect. 4. A 
priest who has been ordamed must not make unfounded spiritual pretensions 
to the state of arhat.—The Ritual of the Buddhist Priesthood, translated from 
the original Pali work, entitled Karmawdkya. By the Rev. B. Clough, 
C.M.R.A.S., Wesleyan Missionary in Ceylon. O.T.F. Vol. 2. 
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Dharmma. 325 
be, besides, that it is now trembling on the verge of its last mil- 
lennium—we commend the reflection, that of these short ages, 
for more than a third of the former period, and for a full half of 
the latter, Buddhism—without a supreme God, and with its 
highest hope in an eternal sleep —has been the prevailing religion 
of the world. 

Evangelical theorizers have been recently disturbed at specu- 
lations concerning the possible inhabitancy of other worlds 
besides our own by intelligent beings, as feeling puzzled how 
their economy of redemption, of which this speck of earth is 
the centre, could be related to a boundless moral universe. But 
a nearer difficulty, and one which hangs not on a speculation, 
but on a fact, concerns the relation to the same economy of these 
myriads of Buddhists—Godless in this world and hopeless as to 
any other—who are revealed to us by our now enlarged Oriental 
knowledge. Did any writers of the New Testament ever think 
of them, or know of them; are their words in any double sense 
applicable to them? How little have the sounds of the Gospel 
of an everlasting kingdom gone. forth unto the ends of the 
world! How too truly has the ark of Noah been a type of the 
Church ‘Catholic, floating with a chosen few, a very few within, 
over myriads perishing in the waters! Yet we cannot doubt 
that Paul, had he known of these nations, and been able to 
reach them, and able to speak to them, would have yearned 
after them, and sought them out and preached to them of a 
“house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” And 
of such as these we may be sure he would have said, that, 
“when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law; these, having not the law, are a 
law unto themselves, which show the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the mean while accusing or else excusing one- 
another.” 

For there is one bright spot in the darkness of Buddhism: if it 
be a wreck and ruin, one treasure has not perished—if it be a 
stunted growth, a root out of a dry ground, there is within it one 
living germ. ‘The moral sense has not been obliterated, and 
virtue, like an anchor of the soul, holds fast to whatever hope is 
left of the future, steadying man’s frail bark amidst the billows of 
the present. 

he cultivation of Dharmma, or the law of virtue, is the prac- 
tical side of Buddhism. Sakya took up the doctrine of a Triad, 
Buddha, Dharmma, Sangha, and applied it to his own system. 
In a theistic sense, Buddha is Mind or Spirit ; Dharmma, Matter ; 
and Sangha, the manifestation of their union in the phenomenal 
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world. In the Buddhist application, Buddha is Sikyamuni, 
Dharmma is his moral law, and Sangha is his congregation, 
bound together as brethren by his Spirit, and manifesting the 
law of virtue in their lives. That Buddhism, which has exer- 
cised so wide and lasting a dominion, has not acted for the 
permanent amelioration of the races subject to it, is owing 
partly to this, that the Sangha became an ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion, rather than an association united by any vital principle ; 
that the life-giving influence of Buddha was preached as human 
and not divine; and that Dharmma was a code of ordinance, 
limitation, and restraint, rather than an expression of natural and 
necessary moral truth. Yet there is this consoling reflection, 
that they who have not risen to the conception of God, have yet 
instinctively acknowledged virtue, and in honouring that which 
is good and beneficent, have, without knowing it, honoured him 
who is its author: though they have worshipped no Creator and 
adored no Providence, they have confessed the Infinite Good in 
its manifestation in the human heart. If in the morality of 
Buddhism there has been a tendency to set up a standard of 
virtue too lofty to be attained by many, and if in so doing it 
has, if we may use such a phrase, overshot its mark, Christianity 
itself, as it has been understood or misunderstood by many, is 
open to the same objection. In the one case as in the other, 
proverbial expressions and hyperbole have been mistaken for the 
literal enunciation of principle, and_ exceptional or exaggerated 
applications of principle have been taken as supplying general 
rules. 

The system of Sakya acknowledged the existence of caste 
institutions as a fact—denied, indeed, the divine or mythological 
origin of the institution, yet, while endeavouring to override 
those distinctions and to supersede them, refrained from directly 
attacking them. Of the Buddha’s immediate disciples, Sariputra 
was a Brahman ; Ananda, his own relative, a Kshattriya; Katya- 
yana, a Vaisya; and Upali, a Sudra. ‘The initiation into the 
orders of his own church superseded all hereditary distinctions, 
and the corporate succession of his ordained monks stands in the 
same relation to the hereditary consecration of Brahmanical caste, 
that the corporate succession of the Christian hierarchy did, to 
the hereditary consecration of the Levitical priesthood. But it 
would not be correct to attribute to Sakya the design of effecting 
a great political or social revolution, as we should understand it, 
by accomplishing the abolition of caste. It was not as a cham- 
pion of equality, or by reason of a revolt of his moral sense 
against caste abominations, considered as a human injustice, that 
his law worked against it. It was with him an evil like any 
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other to which man is heir, like disease and pain ; like them, it 
was the consequence of foregone transgressions, and, like them, 
transitory as the life of which it was an accident. But if it was 
not asa Social Reformer, nor in any direct way, that Sdkya 
assailed the institution of caste, and if consequently there was 
no temper or hostility towards others in any aggression which 
he made upon it, there was generated a deep and inveterate hos- 
tility against Buddhism in the Brahmanical caste. And Bud- 
dhism, which had risen upon the weakness of Brahmanism, gave 
way in the region of its birth, by reason of its own weakness, 
and by reason of the persecutions directed against it. ‘The doc- 
trine, however, of Sékya respecting caste was such as is embodied 
in the following legend. 

Ananda, the cousin of Saékya, met one day, as he journeyed 
preaching, a young female of the tribe of the Chandadlas, who 
was drawing water, and he asked her to give him to drink. 
Prakriti, the young maiden, fearing to pollute him with her touch, 
informed him that she was of the caste Matanga, and that she 
could not approach an holy man. “ Young maiden, I ask thee 
only for water, and not concerning thy family, nor what is thy 
caste.” Prakriti, however, becomes enamoured of Ananda, and 
Sakya, by a sort of Socratic method, and through a series of 
equivoques, leads her to embrace for herself the religious life. 
She has promised to follow Ananda, to wear his clothing, to live 
his life, and she has the consent of her parents to her act. She 
is admitted by Sdékya to the state of a nun. But how can a 
Chand4la enter into the habitation and employ herself about 
the persons of Brahmans and of Kshattriyas? Troubled by such 
a scandal, Prasenadjit, king of Kosala, attended by all the high- 
caste men of Sravasti, render themselves in state at the monas- 
tery, and each, as he salutes Sdékya, recites the name and family 
of his father and his mother. Bhagavat, knowing their thoughts 
and the intention with which they had come, convokes an as- 
sembly of the monks, and, in presence of all, reveals the life 
of Prakriti in a former existence. For birth, in a higher or 
lower caste, is an effect of conduct in some previous probationary 
state, and is a condition of trial with respect to migrations to 
come, so that the Sudra, by his virtues, may be born in his next 
human existence as a Brahman or a Kshattriya. 

There can be no doubt of Sakya’s sincerity. It is some 
evidence of the purity of his purpose, that he left kingdom, 
palace, and wives, and abandoned his caste, when he cut off 
with his own hands the flowing locks of the Kshattriya: it was 
some proof of his earnestness in the search after truth, that he 
submitted patiently for years to the instructions of the wisest 
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teachers of the Brahmans; some guarantee of his unflinching 
perseverance in a mission to the world (so that he could but 
find the way of that mission), that extreme asceticism was to 
him a thing simply indifferent. Ambition and gold, love and 
family affections, pleasure, intellectual pride, and the most 
urgent demands of the corporeal nature, were by him counted 
as nothing, could he but discover a way of deliverance and 
preach it to mankind. It is no impeachment of his sincerity, 
that the future evils from which he sought deliverance were 
mere bugbears of the imagination—that the terrors of transmi- 
gration were at best founded on wise men’s parables, and, at 
worst, were the fictions of priests: they were no less real to him. 
If he deceived others in his doctrine of deliverance, it was be- 
cause he was deceived as to the evils from which deliverance 
was necessary. As little ean it be doubted, that his cvenxa was 
sincere at Bodhimanda. He had solved an imaginary problem 
by a theory incapable of verification. But, that he believed in 
his own theory, and in the method founded upon it, we have 
the evidence of a long life unswervingly devoted to the propaga- 
tion of his system—we have the evidence of his success. No 
moral force sufficient to aceomplish what Buddhism has accom- 
plished could have issued from its founder, unless he had been 
sincere. No conspiracy between him and his ten immediate 
disciples is conceivable. If it were possible to suppose one man 
capable of playing such a part as Sakya’s through life, in utter 
abnegation of self, and without even raising himself on a 
oe to be worshipped as divine after his death, unless he 

d believed himself to be in possession of the truth, it is not 

ossible to imagine that he could have gathered about himself 
a band of followers. But honest delusion is catching; and men 
above the vulgar, mistake sincerity for evidence. Honest delu- 
sion alone could put forth such a force as should communicate 
itself first to Sériputra, Kasyapa, Ananda, and the rest of the 
ten, and then over great nations and through hundreds of years. 
We have seen that the missionary impulse was still so strong in 
the time of Asoka, that he devoted his own son, Mahendra, as 
an apostle of Buddhism to Ceylon; and after China had become 
Buddhist, and before India relapsed into Brahmanism, that is, 
during the earlier centuries of the Christian era, more than a 
third of the human race must have acknowledged the law of 
Sékya.. If the professors of Buddhism amount at the present 
day to four hundred millions, they fallnot far short of the number of 
the Christians, and include a large proportion of the human race. 
No account can be given of such a propagation of so uninviting 
a system, but that of the moral force of honest and self-denying 
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conviction. If, indeed, it has now held its ground for ages by 
means of endowments, prejudices, superstitions, and monastic 
interests, these are themselves the evidence of a mighty force 
once active—the scoriz of a volcano now extinct, the moraine of 
a rolling glacier now shrunk and melted away. Supernatural 
agency can here supply no hypothesis, and the operation of the 
baser influences and ordinary inclinations of human nature as 
little. Here was no Mahometan sword, nor Mahometan paradise ; 
and a self-denial was required, equal to the Christian, without 
the spring of the Christian motives, or the reward of the Chris- 
tian heaven. Buddhism made its way by preaching and self- 
denial against the influence of caste and priesthood, and has 
maintained itself without persecution, which would be contra- 
dictory to its principles. That Brahmanism, with its strong 
organization of castes, should have recovered its sway in India 
proper, is not so surprising as that it should have ever given way 
to Buddhism. ‘That the latter should have retained its hold in 
other nations is the more remarkable, considering the limited 
application of its promises, such as they are. Those only who 
reach through Dhyana to Nirvana are’perfectly emancipated from 
the fear of living again. By how few could this attainment be 
reached! Not many could hope to be heroes and saints. ‘The 
rest must remain subject to the penalties due to past transgres- 
sions, and to the perils of future probations. 

It is impossible not to be struck with numerous resemblances 
observable between Buddhism and Christianity, especially in its 
Roman form. But most of these are merely superficial. It 
cannot be wondered at, that until the better Bon wes of the 
present century showed the hypothesis to be untenable, Romish 
writers represented Buddhism as an early though distorted off- 
shoot from the Christian stem; and that they argued the primi- 
tive Christian character of some of their own institutions, from 
the existence of monasteries, forms of ordination, ordinances of 
confession, and the like, among those Easterns, It is, however, 
now proved to be as anterior in point of time as it is found to be 
inferior in simplicity and force to original Christianity. Yet, 
from passages in the travels of M. Huc, it is evident, that the 
Roman Catholics cling tenaciously to the view, that their church 
has had something to do with the growth, if not with the 
origination, of Buddhism. But we cannot see that the peculiar 
doctrines and practices of the church of Rome would receive any 
confirmation, could it be shown to have exercised an influence on 
the development of Buddhism. It could have nothing on which 
to pride itself, could that church be proved to be a daughter of 
her own, which preaches sin without atonement and interminable 
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purgatories without indulgences—whose saints have no merits 
and whose priests no sacrifice—whose monks say no prayers for 
others, and whose people have no worship —whose world has no 
God—and which substitutes for hope of heaven the prospect of 
an everlasting sleep. 

But we cannot forbear to speculate for a few moments on the 
possible results, had Buddhism come in contact with the West- 
ern world at the time that the Gospel did, or if the first Gospel 
teachers had come in contact with it. Would it have met with the 
success in the West which attended it in the East, or with the 
success which followed Christianity? We cannot think that it 
would. Each of the two religions was promulgated in a state of 
society deformed by suffering and oppression. But in the East, 
the sense of-the people and the reflection of philosophers fixed 
its attention on suffering as such; in the West, upon oppression 
as wrong. There was a strong and vehement insurrection, or 
ground-swell, against tyranny, connected with the reception of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire. In the West had been 
developed, even among the Polytheists, the idea of a Moral 
Governor in God. In the farther East, this idea, if there had 
ever been the rudiments of it, had become altogether obliterated. 
Buddhism taught no retribution, no Judge of all the earth, to do 
right sooner or later, to torment the hard-hearted rich and to 
comfort the humble poor. And if it would have brought small 
consolation to the poor man of some religious sentiment, who had 
a rude sense of God and a future life, much less would it have 
been acceptable to the Epicurean gentleman, who believed neither 
the one nor the other. He too looked for an extinction, an 
eternal sleep. Meanwhile he sang, Carpe presentis dona letus 
hore. Sdkya or S4riputra would have had little success with 
him, lopping off desire from his present, and opening a terrible 
vista of transmigration into his future. On the other hand, had 
Apostles penetrated into the East, in becoming all things to all 
men, they would have had to seek for other topics than those which 
were suited to the Greek, the Roman, and the Jew. We should 
have had earnest appeals founded on other argumenta ad homi- 
nes than those contained in Apostolic writings now extant; 
and in the face of the doctrine of transmigration, no doubt a 
Letter to the Sramanas would have contained adaptations as 
remarkable as the “forensic justification” in the Epistle to the 
Romans, or the “ vicarious sacrifice” in that to the Hebrews— 
adaptations and illustrations which, like those others, would 
have been taken in after-time for inspired revelation of divine 
doctrine. 

Meanwhile all missionaries to the East, of whatever creed, 
agree in this, that the great obstacle to the reception of 
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Christianity, both by Brahman and by Buddhist, is presented by 
the deeply-rooted doctrine of transmigration. Let them con- 
sider whether there is not a foundation of reason in this tradi- 
tion, which is wanting in the future state according to the Gospel 
as they preach it; whether it is not more agreeable to the morak 
sense and to all observed analogies, to expect chequered and 
mixed sequences hereafter from mixed moral antecedents in this 
life, than to suppose that a sudden “conversion,” an inward 
“ witness of the Spirit,” or an outward “seal of a sacrament” are 
alike necessary and alike equally efficacious to the hardened 
sinner at his eleventh hour and to the baby saint. Likewise 
ought men to dare to say, that if the next coming age shall be 
a sequel and final to this, it must be final absolutely? This is 
little better practically than a doctrine of Nirvana. 

And now, O gentle Buddhist, who wouldest not harm a fly, 
we hope that in time thou wilt meet with sensible teachers; but 
we are sure that thou wilt not lose thy part in whatever 
inheritance may be in store in any other world for the sons 
of men, though thou hast closed thine eyes upon earth in the 
terror of coming migrations, or thy lamp has gone out in the sad 
hope of an everlasting sleep. 
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Report of the Personal Laws Committee (of the Law Amend- 
ment Society) on the Laws Relating to the Property of 
Married Women. London. 1856. 


HE business of legislation has always been attended with 

peculiar difficulties; for the state of society, when laws are 
most needed and first enacted, is generally one in which violence 
and rapine require to be crushed with a strong hand,—when the 
intellectual culture and moral feeling of a large portion of the 
community is at a low ebb, and when legislation consequently 
is apt to be hasty and severe. Where large portions of the 
population are so far brutalised as to require harsh laws to 
restrain them, this must always be the case; for in the midst 
of such a state of society, even the legislators themselves can 
hardly be expected to be very highly cultivated, or very deeply 
imbued with science. ‘The first laws of a nation, therefore, are 
usually adapted to a state of semi-barbarism, and seldom go 
much beyond the notion of compensation to the person aggrieved, 
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either in the way of repayment, if the wrong be one of robbery or 
fraud ; or of vengeance, if it be one of personal violence. It is 
reserved for later ages gradually to lay down juster principles of 
legislation, and eliminate from its rough unwritten common law 
the dicta and customs of unlettered lawgivers in an uncivilized 
age. This has been done but slowly in England, and we can 
hardly say that even yet. the true principles of social law are by 
any means generally received or acted upon. Laws are still both 
proposed and opposed upon narrow grounds, without any reference 
to the first broad principle upon which the right to legislate at 
all is founded; and the consequence is, a kind of class legisla- 
tion, which generally displeases all who are not immediately 
benefited by its enactments; and which ends by becoming 
altogether nugatory, because it has not enough of apparent 
justice to satisfy men’s minds as to its expediency. 

The magnitude of this evil naturally drew the attention of 
those whose profession made them most cognisant of it; and 
who were continually suffering annoyance from the confusion 
prevailing in our Statute Book in consequence of careless legisla- 
tion; and about twelve years ago, a considerable number of 
gentlemen of the legal profession formed themselves into a 
“Society for Promoting the Amendment of the Law.” Their 
purpose was to lay down juster principles ; to enquire how far 
existing laws required alteration or even complete repeal; and, 
where needful, to suggest fresh ones, more in conformity with 
the exigencies of the time. The Report which we have placed at 
the head of this article, is one of the latest labours of this very 
praiseworthy society; and as the subject has been taken up by 
some contemporary journals,* and treated in a mode which we 
deem not very well calculated to accomplish the end of all critical 
discussion, 7.¢., the arrival at truer views on any given subject, 
we shall endeavour to supply their deficiency by examining, first, 
what are the great principles on which social law is founded; 
and next, how these principles bear on the particular question 
before us. 

The great principles of social law, it is evident, must rest 
primarily on acknowledged human rights; for if man has no 
rights, law has no foundation; and consequently, the first ques- 
tion to be answered will be,—What are these inalienable rights 
which every human being feels himself to be possessed of, and 
holds himself justified in defending? It is not difficult to define 
these in their simplest form ; for they grow out of those origmal 
faculties and powers of the human being which were bestowed on 
man, as a species, at his creation; since the very fact of a gift 





* The “Saturday Review,” “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” and some others. 
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implies the right to use it. Hence, according to Sir William 
Blackstone, human rights “ may be reduced to three principal 
or primary articles. 

1. The right of personal security ; 

2. The right of personal liberty ; 

3. The right of private property ; 
because there is no other known method of compulsion, or of 
abridging man’s natural free will, but by an infringement of one 
or other of these important rights;” and these, it is clear, as 
stated above, must grow out of the original gift; for if life be 
bestowed, man has a right to it, and may defend it from violence; 
if limbs for labour and locomotion be given, he has a right to the 
free use of them, as long as he impedes no other in the use of his 
gifts also ; if life and strength, whether of mind or body be given, 
which may enable him by personal toil, either for himself or for 
others, to earn a remuneration, he has the right to retain what he 
has thus toiled to acquire ; and the condition upon which man 
has a right to private property is simply that the faculties origi- 
nally bestowed on him shall have been used bond fide, without 
either violence or fraud in the first acquirement of such property : 
for being once acquired, it may pass from hand to hand by gift 
or purchase to the end of time, always with an equal right. 
When these rights are withheld, a wrong is committed, and the 
individual thus deprived, describes himself to have suffered an 
injustice ; for a gift that may not be used, is no gift at all. 

It was this feeling, that a wrong is sustained when a person is 
deprived of any of these primary rights, that gave rise so soon 
to a state of warfare,—for the differences of age, sex, stature, &c., 
expose the weaker to the tyranny of the stronger; and as no one 
suffers injustice willingly, aid is sought from friends in order to 
redress the wrong. We have an instance of this kind of private 
alliance for the purpose of defence, in ancient times, in the ease 
of Abram, who when his servants and family were insufficient 
to rescue his kinsman, Lot, from the marauding tribes which had 
earried him off, called for the assistance of his neighbours, Aner, 
Eshcol, and Mamre, with whom he had formed a previous com- 
pact; and together they pursued and defeated the invaders, 
carrying home both the captives and their property in triumph. 
But when men came to have settled habitations, and depended 
on the culture of the earth for subsistence, the state of warfare 
which grew out of the violence of the stranger-tribes, and the 
confederation of the weaker to resist them, became a serious evil ; 
and in order to avoid the bloodshed and destruction caused by a 
hostile inroad, men willingly referred their disputes to the arbi- 
tration of any person or persons whose supposed integrity and 
wisdom afforded the hope of a just decision. The decisions-on 
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such occasions were remembered by the elders of the tribe, and 
repeated as the ground of fresh ones; and this will be found to 
be the origin of the unwritten common law of all countries. It 
was a collection of rude, but at that time useful expedients for 
the repression of violence. 

It will be seen from this statement, which is borne out by all 
we know of the habits of our barbarous ancestors, that the 
beginning of social law was simple enough, and its very simplicity 
renders the task of defining its true province and jurisdiction 
especially easy; for its office evidently is to accomplish, by 
peaceable means, that defence of inalienable rights which would 
otherwise be attempted by more violent methods; and it is no less 
evident that, the law being but the delegated power of an aggregate: 
of individuals, it can exercise no jurisdiction which it would not 
be just for that aggregate of individuals to exercise. Hence it 
has no power to enforce the observance of the moral law farther 
than is requisite to prevent violence ; for though a strict obser- 
vance of the moral law by all the members of a community would 
render all other restraint unnecessary, yet it is quite possible that 
transgressions of morality may take place which from being com- 
mitted in private, have no effect on the public peace; and such 
transgressions cannot justly be brought under the jurisdiction of 
social law, whose object is the preservation of human rights. 
Thus, a man who brutalises his intellect by intoxication, trans- 
gresses the moral law equally, whether he does so in public or in 
private; but social law can only take cognisance of it when he 
commits some violence or causes a riot: he may lie quietly in 
his chamber, in a state of drunken insensibility, where he injures 
no one but himself, and the officers of justice will have no right 
to interfere with him. Social law, then, is to a certain degree 
independent of the moral law; that is, it cannot take cognisance 
of all that this last condemns ; for this deals with motives, that 
with overt acts: but nevertheless, inasmuch as the moral law is 
the divine mandate written upon nature itself, and social law is 
merely human, so the greater sanction must not be superseded 
by the lesser; and should any human enactment contradict the 
higher ordinance of God and nature, it has overstepped its limits, 
and will create the violence and disorder which it was expected: 
to check. Thus we see in despotic governments, where the will 
of the ruler imposes restraints not needful for the accomplishment 
of the proper object of social law, in proportion as these restraints 
are onerous, and out of keeping with the sense of natural justice 
written in man’s heart, conspiracies, assassinations, and insurrec- 
tions follow; and therefore the first object of legislators in 
dealing with the rude laws of their ancestors, should be to strike 
out from them every limitation of personal liberty and rights 
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which cannot be justified by the evident necessity of the case. 
Thus the limits of social law are apparent; and its jurisdiction 
can extend no farther than is requisite to secure to every one the 
three great rights of human nature, and so much only of these 
rights can be justly abridged by it as is necessary to place all, 
whether strong or weak, upon an equal footing of security. 

If, then, this be the true principle of social law—a proposition 
which will scarcely be denied,—it follows that all enactments 
not mediately or immediately reducible under one or other of 
these three great heads, must be classed among those instances 
of meddlesome legislation very common in a state of semi-civili- 
zation,* but which neither accomplish their purpose nor are justi- 
tiable upon any true principle. It would be easy to give num- 
berless examples of such laws among those which have been 
gradually abrogated, as later ages became better acquainted with 
the science of government and the limits within which it should 
be restrained : not a few still remain in the Statute Book, though 
confessedly obsolete ; and these, if the codification of the law 
which has been proposed shall be accomplished, will be removed ; 
but there are others which are still in operation, no less at vari- 
ance with the true principle of social law; and among these we 
must reckon the limitations imposed by the common law of 
England on the human rights of married women. 

It was natural that a society like that for the amendment of 
the law, formed for the most part of men whose profession made 
them personally aware of the inconvenience and injustice growing 
out of the proverbial uncertainties of the law, should be feelingly 
alive to the necessity of its revision, and eager to place its adini- 
nistration on a better footing. There were few of the members 
who had not practically felt the evils resulting from contradictory 
or ill-considered enactments; the courts of law and equity in 
many cases adopted different principles ; and the profession itself 
often bore the obloquy which was rather due to the legislators 
who had left them so difficult a task. These inconveniences, 
however, as far as mercantile transactions were concerned, were 
in a fair way of being remedied,—for merchants are a clear-headed 
race, and soon discovered where the grievance lay ; but one large 
portion of the community, whom it had been the custom of ages 





* As for instance, 10 Edw. IIT., cap. 3, by which the number of dishes to be 
set ona gentleman’s table is limited: or, 2 Henry VIL., cap. 16, forbidding any 
single person to hold a farm of more than 10 marks’ yearly value, lest popula- 
tion should be thereby diminished, &c. &c.: or, 24 Henry VIIL, cap. 4, in 
which it is enacted that “to avoid that most abominable sin of idleness,” every 
person occupying land for tillage, shall, for every sixty acres under the plough, 
sow one quarter of an acre of flax or hemp, in order that men and women may 
be set on work in spinning, weaving, &c. 
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to keep in constant tutelage, being less aware of the cause, suf- 
fered injustice, if not without complaint, yet without any effectual 
attempt to remove the evil. The contradictory maxims of the 
common law and equity with regard to married women’s property 
at last attracted the attention of the society; and Mr. Serjeant 
Woolrych having submitted to it a paper on the subject, it was 
referred to a special committee, which ended its work by the 
Report which we have placed at the head of our article. 

But whilst judges and barristers were slowly awakening to the 
injustice and contradictions of the present law of England on 
this particular point, women themselves had taken up the ques- 
tion, and, without wasting time in discussing abstract rights, 
pointed at once to the grievance that pressed most heavily upon 
them. Almost at the same time that Mr. Serjeant Woolrych 
drew up his paper, a petition to both Houses of Parliament, from 
the pen of a lady already known as the author of “ A Brief Sum- 
mary of the most important Laws concerning Women,” was 
circulated among those most likely to take an interest in its 
success, and speedily received a large number of signatures. It 
was brought under the consideration of the society almost imme- 
diately, and shortly after, the distinguished president, Lord 
Brougham, undertook to present it to the House of Peers, and 
Sir Erskine Perry, one of the council, took charge of it for the 
House of Commons.* The pen of this latter gentleman was 
afterwards engaged in drawing up the Report already alluded to. 





* “79 the Honourable the House of Peers {and Commons] in Parliament as- 
sembled. The Petition of the undersigned Women of Great Britain, 
Married and Single, , 


“ Humpty SHewEetu—That the manifold evils occasioned by the present 
law, by which the property and earnings of the wife are thrown into the abso- 
lute power of the husband, become daily more apparent. That the sufferings 
thereupon ensuing, extend over all elasses of society. That it might once have 
been deemed for the middle and upper ranks, a comparatively theoretical 
question, but is so no longer, since married women of education are entering 
on —- side the fields of literature and art, in order to increase the family 
income by such exertions. 

“That it is usual when a daughter marries in these ranks, to make, if pos- 
sible, some distinct pecuniary provision for her and her children, and to secure 
the money thus set aside by a cumbrous machinery of trusteeship, proving that 
few parents are willing entirely to entrust the fa of their offspring to the 
irresponsible power of the husband, to the chances of his character, his 
wisdom, and his success in a profession. 

“That another device for the protection of women who can afford to appeal, 
exists in the action of the Courts of Equity, which attempt, within certain 
limits, to redress the deficiencies of the law ; but that trustees may prove dis- 
honest or unwise in the management of the funds entrusted to their care, and 
Courts of Equity may fail in adjusting differences which concern the most 
intimate and delieate relation of life ;—that legal devices, patched upon a law 
which is radically unjust, can only work clumsily, and that here, as in many other 
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Such is, in brief, the history of the present movement. It has 
alarmed certain very strict conservatives, who see danger in every 
change, however salutary ; but this, in a country where free dis- 
cussion is allowed, is likely to prove advantageous to its progress, 
for public attention has been drawn to it by the very outcry 
raised by the admirers of ancestral wisdom; and it has thus 
obtained far more notice than is usually bestowed on the repeal 
of an old law in order to substitute in its stead an enactment 
better suited to the times. And this was most desirable, for it is 
not a mere legal grievance that requires to be remedied. Public 
opinion needs to have a better tone given to it; women them- 
selves need to be taught to use the rights which God has given 
them for the advantage of society generally ; and both men and 
women ought to learn that the necessary relation between the 
sexes was not thus arranged by chance; that woman was not 
departments of justice, a clearance of the ground is the chief thing necessary. 
That since this is a truth, which has gradually come to be recognised in regard 
to protective restrictions upon trade, to titles of property in Tand, and to the 





legal machinery for conveying such property from one owner to another, &c., 
we would hope that, before long, it will also come to be recognised in matri- 
monial legislation. 

“That it is proved by well known cases of hardship suffered by women of 


station, and also by professional women earning large incomes by pursuit of the 
arts, how real is the injury inflicted. 

“That if these laws often bear heavily upon women protected by the fore- 
thought of their relatives, the social training of their husbands, and the refined 
customs of the rank to which they belong, how much more unequivocal is the 
injury sustained by women in the lower classes, for whom no such provision 
can be made by their parents, who possess no means of appeal to expensive 
legal protection, and in regard to whom the education of the husband and the 
- its of his associates offer no moral guarantee for tender consideration of a 
wife. 
“That whereas it is customary, in manufacturing districts, to employ women 
largely in the processes of trade, and as women are also engaged as semp- 
stresses, laundresses, charwomen, and in other multifarious occupations which 
cannot here be enumerated, the question must be recognised by all as of prac- 
tical importance. ; 

“That newspapers constantly detail instances of marital oppression, ‘ wife- 
beating,’ being a new compound noun lately introduced into the English lan- 
guage, and a crime against which English gentlemen have lately enacted 
stringent regulations. i ¥ 

« But that for the robbery by a man of his wife’s hard earnings there is no 
redress,—against the selfishness of a drunken father, who wrings from a mother 
her children’s daily bread, there is no appeal. She may work from morning till 
night, to see the produce of her labour wrested from her, and wasted in a gin- 
palace ; and such cases are within the knowledge of every one. 

“That the law, in depriving the mother of all pecuniary resources, deprives her 
of the power of giving schooling to her children, and in other ways providing for 
their moral and physical welfare ; it obliges her in short, to leave them to the 
temptations of the street, so fruitful in juvenile crime, i ‘ 

“That there are certain portions of the law of husband and wife which bear 
unjustly on the husband, as for instance, that of making him responsible for his 
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made to be either a plaything or a slave, but that her noble en- 
dowments, fine tact, and intellectual power were given her for 
better purposes than they have usually been employed in. But 
to the social effects of such a change as is now contemplated, we 
shall revert at a future time; for the present, we must confine 
ourselves to an examination of the law as it now stands. 

We have seen that, according to Blackstone, and, indeed, 
according to the common sense of mankind, personal security, 
personal liberty, and the power of retaining private property, are 
among the inalienable rights of human beings; and that, there- 
fore, to deprive a man of all or any of these rights can only be 
justified by the plea that he misuses them, to the danger of his 
fellows, and hence renders it necessary, for the security of others 
and for the preservation of the public peace, that he should be re- 
strained. But, says the common law of England—we again quote 





wife’s debts contracted before marriage, even although he may have no fortune 
with her. Her power also, after marriage, of contracting debts in the name of 
her husband, for which he is responsible, is too unlimited, and often produces 
much injustice. 

“That in rendering the husband responsible for the entire maintenance of his 
family, the law expresses the necessity of an age, when the man was the only 
money-getting agent; but that since the custom of the country has greatly 
changed in this respect the position of the female sex, the law of maintenance 
no longer meets the whole case. That since modern civilisation, in indefinitely 
extending the sphere of occupation for women, has in some measure. broken 
down their pecuniary dependence upon men, it is time that legal protection be 
thrown over the produce of their labour, and that in entering the state of mar- 
riage, they no longer pass from freedom into the condition of a slave, all whose 
earnings belong to his master and not to himself. 

“That the co of various foreign countries are in this respect much more 
just than our own, and afford precedent for a more liberal legislation than pre- 
vails in England ;—and your Petitioners therefore humbly pray that your 
Honourable House will take the foregoing allegations into consideration, and 
apply such remedy as to its wisdom shall seem fit— 

“And your Petitioners will ever pray.” 


* List of Signatures sanctioning the above. 


* AnnA BLACKWELL, Anna Mary Howrrt, 
Tsa BLaGpEN, ANNA JAMESON, 
EnizaBetH BarreT?T BRownine, GERALDINE JEWSBURY, 
Sarranna Brownine, Mrs. Lovpoy, 

Mrs. CaRLyLz, Mrs. Lovett, 

Mary Cowpen Criarke, Harriet Martineau, 
CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, Honsie. Jutta Maynarp, 
Ametia B. Epwarps, Mary Mont, 

Euiza F. Fox, BrsstE RaynrER ParKEs, 
Mrs. GASKELL, Mrs. Rem, 

Matitpa M. Hays, Barzara Leicu Situ, 
Mary Howir7, Miss Sturcu.” 


The above petition was presented to both Houses of Parliament, March 
14th, 1856, with upwards of 3000 signatures. 
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Blackstone,—‘‘ The husband and wife are one person in law ; that 
is, the very being or legal existence of the woman is suspended 
during the marriage.” We might here object to the very strange 
way of effecting a union, by suspending the legal existence of one 
of the parties, were we disposed to jest; but the subject is too 
grave, and we will simply ask what crime the woman has com- 
mitted by the act of marriage, that she is instantly deprived of all 
civil rights, which in most countries is considered as the punish- 
ment of felony? It is clear that the original law of nature affords 
no foundation for such an enactment ; marriage makes no mental 
change in the individual; the will remains as strong, the reason 
as clear as before ; individual needs are as separate as ever, indi- 
vidual health suffers, or vice versd, without the participation of 
the other party. The identity of husband and wife, therefore, 
must be reckoned among legal fictions, which have no foundation 
in fact, but are mere convenient modes of speech, invented by 
lawyers, and used for particular purposes. Let us see whether 
the purpose be good enough, or its working sufficiently advan- 
tageous to justify the framing a law on false premises. 

The objects of marriage are not -merely those of the animal: 
man is a rational being, partaking of a higher nature than the 
brute creation. The nurture and education of children forms, 
no doubt, one, and a very large part of the duties of married life; 
but the mutual incitement to all good and noble deeds, the dis- 
interested affection, the support in sickness and sorrow, which 
render the union a spiritualized and holy intercourse, are no less 
a part of the intended objects of marriage ; and these are the free 
growth of a noble nature cultivated to its highest point, so that 
all its impulses are controlled and balanced by the rational will. 
But have we ever found that the best mode of cultivating the 
higher virtues was to take away, as far as the law can do it, all 
the common rights of our nature, and to leave the individual in a 
state of utter subjection? All the experiences of slavery unite 
in one loud contradiction to so monstrous a proposition ; and it 
is not in free England that it ought to be entertained for an 
instant. 

“But,” say the apologists for the ancient common law, “ why 
complain? not one husband in a thousand ever takes advantage 
of the power it gives.” We should say that this formed a good 
reason for the repeal of a law so little in accordance with the 
present feelings of the nation, that none but bad men resort to it. 
Let us suppose for an instant that the law had extended the 
husband's power to the life as well as the person and property of 
the wife. No doubt this right would have been very rarely used; 
but it might have happened that a violent man might have killed 
his wife, and pleaded the law in justification of the murder. 
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Would it then have been any valid argument against the repeal 
of a law so liable to abuse, to remark that “‘it was well the wife 
should know herself to be utterly in the hands of her husband ; 
that we might trust to the usual affection of a man for his wife; 
and that in fact the instance complained of was an exceptional 
case, not common enough to justify the alteration of a wholesome 
system.” The natural answer would have been, “ No law can be 
good or wholesome which gives a bad man the liberty to do with 
impunity what a good man’s conscience would prevent him from 
attempting.” 

The fact is, that the real objection to the alteration of old 
laws lies in the conservative instinct of the human animal. We 
talk largely of reason as the peculiar gift of man; argue points 
very plausibly, till some obstinate thinker chooses to examine the 
argument more closely, and discovers a flaw—for which we call 
him ill names, and hate him,—and all this time never suspect that 
this array of excellent reasons is an effect rather than a cause ; 
and that it means little else than that man, ashamed of acting, 
like his cat or his horse, from the mere impulse of nature, is 
seeking to disguise from himself and others the real motive for 
the course he is pursuing. Insurrections and revolutions are, 
for the most part, nothing more than the consequences of the 
same obstinate perseverance in an old course, in spite of altered 
circumstances, as is evinced by a pair of old carriage-horses, who 
determinately move abreast when turned out to pasture. If reason 
had any share in the matter, the altered circumstances would sug- 
gest a change of proceeding ; but iustead of this, men usually fence 
themselves round with the “ wisdom ot their ancestors,” or some 
other equally inexpugnable fortification, aud thus avoid the 
trouble of recurring to first principles. ‘ Quatuor vero sunt 
maxima comprehendendee veritatis offendicula,” says good old 
Roger Bacon, “que omnem quemcunque sapientem impediunt 

. . _viz., fragilis et indigne auctoritatis exemplum, consue- 
tudinis diuturnitas, vulgi sensus imperiti, et propria ignorantie 
occultatio, cum ostentatione sapientie apparatus. His omnis 
homo involvitur, omnis status occupatur. Nam quilibet in sin- 
gulis artibus vite et studii et omnis negotii tribus pessimis ad 
eandem conclusionem utitur argumentis, scil. hoc exemplificatum 
est per majores, hoc consuetum est, hoc vulgatum est, ergo 
tenendum.” Were we to proceed with our quotation, we might 
be thought uncourteous towards our opponents, and we will 
therefore merely add the clear-headed old monk's opinion as to 
the results of this so much lauded respect for ancient custom :— 
“Ubi hee tria dominantur,” exclaims he, “nulla ratio movet, 
nullum jus judicat, nulla lex ligat, fas locum non habet, nature 
dictamen perit . . . prevalet vitium, virtus extinguitur, 
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falsitas regnat, veritas exsufflatur.”* Verily, our so much 
boasted nineteenth century has many features of the thirteenth 
still remaining. 

But to return to the effects of the common law as it now 
stands, which cannot be better illustrated than by some cases 
selected from the many which have come under our notice. We 
will not here insist on the severe limitation of personal liberty 
which it permits, as that is not any part of the question imme- 
diately under discussion ; but we may be permitted to say, en 
passant, that had so gross an infringement of the rights of the 
citizen, as took place in the case of Mrs. Cochrane,t occurred 
with regard to a man, in consequence of any obsolete law still 
lingering in the Statute Book, the next Session of Parliament 
would have seen the repeal of the statute at the instance of 
the judge who had been obliged to give sentence in the case: 
and we have yet to learn that an English woman is less a free 





* “There are four obstacles to the understanding of truth, which stand in 
the way of every wise man, viz., the example of weak and unworthy authorities, 
length of custom, the opinion of the ignorant vulgar, and the concealment of 
ignorance under an ostentatious form of science. These entangle every man, 
and take their place in all conditions of life: for whatever art, study, or busi- 
ness we are engaged in, we are met by these three worst possible arguments, 
all tending to the same conclusion, ¢.e., this is according to the custom of our 
ancestors,—this is customary,—this is usually thought, therefore to be believed. 
Where these hold dominion no reason moves, no justice decides, no law binds; 
right has no place, the dictates of nature are unheard, vice prevails, virtue is 
extinguished, falsehood reigns, truth is banished.”—Opus Mazus, 1. i. 

+ V. Mr. Justice Coleridge’s judgment iz re Cochrane, 8, Dowling’s P.C., 630. 
The facts were briefly these——A writ of habeas corpus had been granted to 
the wife, who having been brought into the power of the husband by stratagem, 
had since that time been kept in confinement by him. By the return to the writ 
it appeared that the parties had lived together for about three years after their 
marriage on terms of apparent affection, and had two children; that in May, 
1836, Mrs. Cochrane withdrew herself and offspring from his house and protec- 
tion, and had resided away from him against his will for nearly four years. 
While absent from her husband, Mrs. Cochrane had always resided with her 
mother, nor was there the slightest imputation on her honour. In ordering 
her to be restored to her husband, the learned Judge, after stating the question 
to be whether by the common law the husband, in order to prevent his wife 
from eloping, has a right to confine her in his own dwelling house, and restrain 
her from liberty for an indefinite time, using no cruelty nor imposing any hard- 
ship or unnecessary restraint on his part, aid on hers there being no reason 
from her past conduct to apprehend that she vill avail herself of her absence 
from his control to injure either his honour « : his property, stated “that there 
could be xo doubt of the general dominion whi:h the law of England attributes to 
the husband over the wife.” Yn Bacon’s Abridgment, title “ Baron and Feme,” 
B. 9, it is stated thus—“ The husband hath by law power and dominion over 
his wife, and may keep her by force within the bounds of duty; and may beat her, 
but not in a violent or cruel manner.” ‘This is plain language, and justifies 
the assertion that the common law views the relation of husband and wife as 
that of master and bondwoman. A Aired servant could not be so treated. 
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citizen than an English man. But our business now is with 
the working of the law as regards property. We will take a case 
of extreme hardship, where no one was in fault but the law, to 
begin with :— 

“ Mrs. inherited from her father a comfortable property 
before she was married, and had never known any necessity to 
economise. She married; and having great confidence in her husband, 
and never having been used to think about money matters, omitted 
to have her property settled on herself. The husband died very sud- 
denly shortly after their marriage, without having made a will, and all 
her property is gone to a nephew of her husband—a man almost a 
stranger to her. She is now very much reduced in her circumstances, 
and living, for the first time in her life, under the pressure of narrow 
means.” 


The change proposed in the law woald entirely meet this evil, 
by restoring to the married woman the civil rights of which she 
is now deprived. 

The next case is one of a different kind, and shows an unprin- 
cipled man laying a plan to avail himself of the law for the 
worst purposes :— 


“Mr. A , who is about 40 years old, was born of respectable 
parents, but had no property of his own. During the last nine years 
he has lived in a small market town as an assistant in a business, of 
which he gradually assumed the chief management. In the same 
town there lived, with her brother, a young lady whose parents 
were dead, and who possessed about 3000/7. Of this amount, a part, 
yielding 30/7. a year, was settled upon her; the rest was at her own 
disposal. Mr. A made her an offer of marriage, which was 
accepted. One of his relations urged on him and her brother the 
propriety of settling upon her an additional portion of the property. 
The brother did not concern himself about the matter. Mr. A 
seemingly acquiesced, and the deed was prepared; but he found means 
to delay its completion till the time fixed for the marriage had arrived. 
Then he discovered clauses in it which were objectionable, and pro- 
posed modifications, suggesting that it could be just as well completed 
after the marriage. The lady was quite ready to trust him. Just 
before going to church, however, his signature to a deed, by which 
£500 was settled on her, was with great difficulty obtained. He pro- 
fessed an intention to purchase a business; meanwhile, a wedding jour- 
ney, and visits to relations and friends, occupied some months, and no 
desirable business presenting itself, they returned to her native town, 
where they boarded with her brother. Finding his old situation vacant 
he resumed it, but gave out that he was still seeking a profitable invest- 
ment of the funds acquired with his wife. Some months passed thus; 
Mrs. A: was surprised to find how difficult it was either to purchase 
a desirable business or to invest capital satisfactorily, but the difficulties 
Mr. A pointed out only increased her confidence in his sagacity. 




















At length he disappeared, and as suddenly his master’s wife and one of 
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her children disappeared also. The husband found himself not only 
minus a wife and child, but a considerable quantity of plate and linen, 
and half his shirts! Mr. A , in his capacity of managing assistant, 
had access to his employer’s cellars, and these proved convenient for 
extensive packing operations, in which the mistress of the house pro- 
bably assisted, for liquor in considerable quantity, previously known 
to be there, was no longer to be found. The mystery was cleared up 
at last by a letter from Mr. A to one of his friends, ‘dated on 
board ship, off Liverpool, wherein he stated that he was on his way to 
Australia with his late master’s wife, and asum of 12007. Mrs. A A 
on examining into her affairs, soon found from whence this sum was 
obtained, for all the property which by her marriage had become his, 
had been carried off by her faithless husband. It appeared that sus- 
picions had been entertained of the great intimacy between Mr. A 
and his master’s wife for some time; and it was probably with a view 
to obtain sufficient ready cash for a voyage to Australia with her, that 
he had inveigled an unsuspecting woman into the marriage which left 
her almost a beggar.’’* 














Another case, which made a considerable noise at the time, is 
that of Mrs. Glover, the celebrated actress. She had been aban- 
doned by her husband, who lived in adultery with another woman 
—we quote from recollection merely,—and Mrs. Glover went on 
the stage to procure a maintenance for herself and children. She 
was successful, and in the receipt of a good salary, when her 
husband applied to the manager to have the salary paid over to 
him. Naturally the claim was resisted, and it came before a 
court of law; but in vain:—the husband had the right to his 
wife’s earnings ; and the judge, though with regret, affirmed the 
law to be such. What compromise was afterwards made, or 
whether any, we know not; the case was reported in the news- 
papers some years ago, and we can only recollect the main fea- 
tures of it. 

The many cases of this kind which have been communicated 
to us make it difficult to know where to stop; perhaps the one 
we shall now give is one of the most flagrant, since there was no 
oversight on the part of the wife, and the law left her no means 
of protecting herself. A gentleman in one of the northern 
counties failed in business: his wife, with praiseworthy spirit, 
turned her talents to account by setting up a fashionable mil- 
linery establishment with the assistance of her friends, which 
proved so successful that she not only maintained herself and 
husband, but realized a considerable fortune, sufficient to enable 
her to leave business and live comfortably on the proceeds of 
her savings. The husband during all this time did nothing to 





* Tt may be gratifying to our readers to learn that the father of Mr. A—— 
has resolved to leave the property which he had intended for his son to the 
woman whom he had, by his deception, reduced to comparative poverty. 


(Vol. LXVI. No. CXXX.]—New Senrtzs, Vol. X. No. II. AA 
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bring in any income, and was supported by his wife. After a 
time he died, and left a will, by which he bequeathed his wife's 
property to his own illegitimate children! She was left in 
poverty, and is now a milliner again! A somewhat similar case 
occurred lately, where a poor woman, deserted by her husband, 
had been set up as a laundress by some friends who pitied her. 
She, too, succeeded, and contrived, besides maintaining herself 
and children, to save a comfortable sum for old age, which she 
placed in a savings bank. The husband chanced to hear that 
she was well to do in the world, went to the savings bank, and 
required that his wife's stock should be paid to him. When she 
next went to the bank she found that the savings of years had 
disappeared, and she was again penniless ! 

These are evils for which no remedy but a change in the law 
can avail, for a woman cannot seek redress in a court of equity 
unless she has fortune sufficient to pay the cost, and this the 
common law effectually prevents: nay, when the wrong is done 
by will, as in one of the above cases, it is not even known until 
it is too late to meet it effectually. No doubt, out of the thou- 
sands of married couples in England, very many will be found 
who live too happily together ever to feel the pressure of the law; 
and we may here instance the county of Kent, where the profit 
of her hop-picking is invariably appropriated to the woman’s own 
use, and where the comfort of the family is materially increased 
by that arrangement ; for it usually provides decent clothing and 
bedding; and sometimes also a present from the wife to the husband, 
in token of grateful affection. But this isin spite of, not in con- 
formity to, the law; and, like the separate trading of wives in the 
City of London, is a merely local custom, which may be quoted 
to show that the object proposed by the petitioners, so far from 
creating family disunion, has had no such evil consequences during 
along period of time, but it does not lessen, except in a small 
portion of the country, and in a limited degree, the evils resulting 
from the common law. Indeed, so hazardous is it thought by 
fathers in general, to leave their daughter's property in the hands 
of the husband, according to the so much lauded custom of our 
anéestors, that none who can afford to pay legal expenses, trust 
their property on so frail a foundation as the intended husband's 
prudence and integrity: by a fresh fiction of law, the identity of 
man and wife is virtually abrogated, and his consent is required 
before marriage* to the placing the property in the hands of a 





* Tt is probably not generally known that, when once a woman has accepted 
an offer of marriage, all she has, or expects to have, becomes virtually the 
property of the man thus accepted as a husband; and no gift or deed exe- 
cuted by her hetween the period of acceptance and the marriage is held to be 
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third person, who in his turn binds himself to pay the proceeds 
to the wife, and reserve the principal for the children. Thus, by 
a marriage settlement, as the transaction is called, the common 
law is so far defeated, and the wife re-enters upon a part of her 
civil rights. But this gives rise to strange contradictions in legal 
decisions ; and as will generally happen where law is founded on 
false principles, the injustice originally done to the woman some- 
times rebounds on the husband, but more frequently on the 
children.* The difficulty of meeting, by any legal decision, the 
complicated relations of such a state of society as ours, is en: 
hanced by the conflicting usages of equity and common law in 
these points, and their uncertainty involves and entangles all 
testamentary provisions, for a new decree in equity may reverse 
former ones, and send his property into a line which the testator 
never contemplated. That thisis no exaggerated statement of the 
inconveniences resulting from the present law will easily be seen 
by referring to any law treatise on the subject; for it is not even 
yet decided, with regard to what are technically termed the wife's 
choses in action, whether the husband has power over them or 
not ;t and it remains doubtful whether he may not defeat her 





valid ; for were she permitted to give away, or otherwise settle her property, 
he might be disappointed of the wealth he looked to in making the offer.”—V. 
Roper, “Law of Husband and Wife,” book i. chap. xiii. 

* In the case (Billingsley v. Critchet, 1 B. C. C., 267, overruling Swinnock 
v. Crisp), it was held, that a mother married to a second husband was not bound 
to maintain her children by the first, on the ground that the husband took all 
her interest ; and this, though the father had made a provision for her by his 
will, and she had a separate estate.”—Again, “where the plaintiff (Lanoy v. 
the Duchess of Athol, 2 Atk., 477) was the daughter of the Duchess by a former 
marriage, and part of the question being as to 80/. maintenance, directed by the 
will of the plaintiff’s father, Lord Hardwicke said, that, ‘as to compelling the 
mother to maintain her children out of her own property, that was going too 
far.’ ”’— It was held (Cavendish v. Mercer, 5 Ves., 195, n.) that, although the 
father be not of ability, the mother was not bound to maintain the children out 
of an income of 4000/. a year.”—V. Wharton’s “ Laws relating to the Women 
of England,” p. 82. 

When a married woman was charged with the murder of her illegitimate child, 
three years old, by omitting to supply it with proper food, Mr. Baron Alderson 
held that she could not be convicted, unless it were shown that the husband 
supplied her with food to give to the child, and that she wilfully neglected to 
give it. The learned Judge said, “ There is no distinction between the case of an 
apprentice and that of a bastard child, and the wife is only the servant of the 
husband, according to the case before Mr. Justice Lawrence, and can only be 
made criminally responsible by omitting to deliver the food to the child with 
which she had tse supplied by her husband.”—Jb., p. 163. 

+ “Choses in action,” in legal phrase, signifies property which may eventually 
come to the wife, but is not yet hers. ‘“ ‘The reader must consider the power 
of the hushand to assign for value his wife’s reversionary choses in action as a 
point not yet finally settled. - The opinions of most of the modern equity 
judges have been doubtful upon the subject; but I am not aware of any judicial 
AA2 
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inheritance, even after his death, of property coming to her from 
her own family. We quote from the Report already alluded to 


the following summary of the 


* CONFLICT BETWEEN LAw AnD Equity. 


Law. 

1. By the common law, the wife 
has no property of her own ; her per- 
sonal estate absolutely, and her real 
estate during coverture, are her hus- 
band’s.—Per Lord Mansfield. 


2. By the common law, the wife 
has no separate power of contracting. 
She can neither sue nor be sued.—/er 
Lord Mansfield. 


3. Marriage is an absolute gift to 
the husband of the goods, &c., of which 
the wife was naturally possessed at the 
time of marriage, and of such other 
pe and personal chattels as come to 

er during marriage.—Lord Coke. 

4. If a husband obtain a judgment 
for a debt due to his wife at law, he 
is entitled to the whole fund. 


5. So with respect to a legacy, the 
husband may appropriate the whole, 
if the executor pays it him. 

6. A woman, by law, cannot dispose 
of her property, nor make a will with- 
out the coneurrence of her husband. 

7. If a wife carries on a separate 
trade, even with her husband’s con- 
sent, he is entitled to all the profits. 
—4 B. & Ad. 514. 


Equity. 

1. Everykind of property, including 
estates in fee simple, and chattels per- 
sonal, may be subject to a trust for the 
wife’s separate use, which will be sup- 
ported in equity. 

She may dispose of such property as 
if she were a Pon sole. 

She may dispose of her savings as 
of the pecs ae 

2. Equity allows a married woman 
to sue wherever she has a clear right. 
She may even sue her husband, = 
there is no other way of asserting her 
right against him.—Per Lord Lough- 
borough. 

Being considered a "oe sole in re- 
spect of her property, she may be sued 
on her own contract with respect to 
such property. 

3. If land or personalty be left to a 
married woman, for her separate use, 
even without the intervention of trus- 
tees, equity secures such property for 
her separate use. 


4. If it is necessary to have recourse 
to equity, equity will compel him to 
secure a provision for his wife out of 
the fund. 

5. Equity will compel a settlement 
in such a case. 


6. She may in equity. 
7. Equity gives the profits to the 


wife, if the trade is carried on out of 
her separate estate. 








opinion or decision, that the assignee could not retain his purchase against the 
wife’s title by survivorship, except the decision of the present Master of the 
Rolls, and a dictum of Sir William Grant, M.R., that a husband can dispose 
of his wife’s property in expectancy against every one but his wife rege f 
him. On the contrary side of the question stand the names of Lords Hard- 
wicke, King, and Alvanley. . . . Sir Thomas Plumer’s decree is, I believe, the 
first decision that the reversionary interests of the wife in choses in action can- 
not be assigned by her husband, even for value, so as to bar her title by sur- 
vivorship.”—Jacob’s “ Appendix to Bright’s Roper,” p. 449. 
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Conflict between Law and Equity. 


Law. Equity. 


8. Deeds of separation are not valid 8. In equity, it may be considered 
at law.—Marshall v. Rutton,8 T. R. as at present settled, that such deeds 
. . . are valid.—2 Bright's H. and W. 
9. A husband cannot give or grant 9. Although gifts of property by the 
any estate to his wife, either in pos- husband and the wife are . . . void 
session, reversion, or remainder,though in law, yet they will be supported in 
an exception under the Statute of Uses equity.” 
has been introduced.” 


On these contradictions the Report very properly observes,— 


" “We think it self-evident that the statements we have thus made 
as to the existing law of the land (by which it will be seen that two 
different sets of courts dispense diametrically opposite rules, and, in 
point of fact, two distinct codes, on the all-important subject of 
marriage), are most discreditable to our system of laws, if any claim 
for principle or comprehensive views should be set up for them. 

“It appears, however, to your Committee, that the operation of the 
law is even more reprehensible than its want of scientific character and 
uniformity. 

“Under the present law, the practice in society is, that among the 
upper and wealthier classes parents rarely allow their daughters to 
marry without securing for them some provision by the interposition 
of trustees. If the woman has property, she may by this mode 
secure the separate enjoyment of it to herself. So, also, any relative 
or friend, who desires to give separate property to a married woman, 
may secure the possession of it to her by law without the least right 
of interference on the part of the husband. But in all cases where 
parties marry without any ante-nuptial contract, and where property 
is bequeathed to, or acquired by the wife, without the technical words 
which create separate property, such property and acquisitions fall into 
the possession and absolute power of the husband. 

“The operation of these laws is, that the rich are enabled, in many 
cases, tv avoid the harshness of the common law, from which the middle 
classes, and those too poor to encounter the expenses of courts of 
equity, are unable to escape..... The petitions which have been 
presented to Parliament during the present Session, signed by about 
24,000 persons, show that public attention is attracted to the subject, 
and we have reason to believe that the existing law operates grievously 
in society. 

“Your Committee, therefore, are clearly of opinion that it is the 
duty of the legislature to amend the present state of the law affecting 
the property of married women, and to introduce one uniform rule, 
based on general principles, which shall keep in view all the relations 
of the married state, be applicable to all classes, and be administered 
by all courts of justice, whether of law or equity,” 


It would be difficult to account for so strangely contradictory 
a state of the law were we not aware that it has descended to us 
from barbarous times, when physical strength was held to be the 
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best claim to authority, and the sword the only title* to an 
estate. In such a state of society women were in great measure 
at the mercy of those who were rich enough to buy, or strong 
enough to seize them; and the provisions of our common law, so 
far from being founded on the refined idea of an affection so strong 
that two existences might by its influence merge into one—as 
some sentimental chapters in modern law treatises assume,—are 
precisely those which belong to the relation of master and bond- 
woman; as indeed might be expected from the age in which this 
law assumed its principal features. ‘The slave could not possess 
property; whatever he earned, or was bestowed upon him, became 
his master’s; his testimony was not received in courts of law; he 
could neither sue nor be sued; and instead of property and civil 
rights, he received lodging, clothing, and food. This is precisely 
the state of a wife by the common law of England ; but in pro- 
portion as greater refinement modified our views of woman’s 
position in the world, the courts of equity have endeavoured to 
remedy the faulty principles of a rude age by various con- 
trivances. Hence the discrepancy between the two systems; not 
very surprising when the cause of it is considered. 

It might have been imagined that when the unsuitableness of 
the old law to present needs was so patent that one large portion 
of the community scrupled not to make a considerable outlay in 
order to escape from its grasp, that alone would have been held a 
sufficient reason for its abandonment. Not at all!—the con- 
servative instinct is stronger than logic; and Roger Bacon’s 
three bad arguments still influence many minds on this as well 
as other questions. The “custom of our ancestors,” when the 
baron’s wife was his chattel,—‘‘length of custom,” enduring 
from the time 

“ When wild in woods the noble savage ran,”— 


and the “usual opinion” of those who never think at all,—are 
in favour of the present law; and though two learned ex-chan- 
cellors and many barristers of note, who are themselves both 
husbands and fathers, wish to see the law placed on a less 
anomalous footing, there are still persons to be found who can 
see no injustice in any system sanctioned by long usage. 

The fact is, that these ancient usages were suited to the people 
and the times amid which they had their origin, and form a curious 
record of a state of manners which has passed away; for be it 





* When Edward I. required his nobility to produce the title deeds of their 
estates, William, Earl of Warrenne, when called upon to produce his, threw 
his sword upon the table, exclaiming, “ With this my ancestor won his 
lands when he came in with William the Bastard, and with this will I maintain 
them.” The King pressed the matter of the title deeds no further. 





Laws and Manners at variance. 849 


remembered, that the common law of England is nothing more 
than a collection of the customs of old time, and the recorded 
decisions founded upon these at a later period ;—customs, in 
many instances, very foreign to our present habits and modes of 
thinking, and which in a more civilized age would never have 
grown into usage. In modern times, for instance, who believes 
that “ the wife is only the servant of the husband,” though it has 
pleased Baron Alderson, on the authority of our ancestors, so to 
decide ;* and who does not feel that he would degrade himself, 
no less than his wife, by assuming such to be the case? Yet, if 
any man should be found willing to bear the obloquy which such 
a course of conduct would probably entail upon him, the laws of 
England, so chary of the liberty of the subject in other cases, 
hand over to him the woman he has sworn to protect and to 
cherish, as the slave of his caprices, and the victim of his pro- 
fligacy. It is not in consequence of, but in spite of the law, 
that the domestic relations of this country are generally on a 
better footing than in many others; it is because Englishmen, 
for the most part, disdain to avail themselves of a law at variance 
with their feelings, that it has been allowed to stand so long as a 
monument of ancient barbarism; and but that several flagrant 
cases of injustice drew attention to the subject, it might have 
remained unthought-of till it gradually sank into desuetude ; 
but profligate men have availed themselves of this evil power, 
and it is therefore better that it should at once be taken from 
them. 

There is nothing in the mere fact of an agreement between 
two persons to pass the rest of their lives together, which entitles 
social law to interfere, unless some consequences are likely to result 
from it which might be prejudicial to the public. Such would 
be the neglect or abandonment of children,—and society has the 
full right to take measures to prevent this; but as, from the very 
nature of animal instincts, this is more likely to take place on 
the part of the father than the mother, so the despotic power 
granted to the husband over the wife’s property and earnings is 
little calculated to attain its ostensible object. The more natural 
arrangement would be, to make a common fund at marriage, by 
mutual consent, for the benefit of the children, whenever there is 
sufficient property so to do; the principal of which should be 
placed beyond the power of either party ;. but, in other respects, to 
leave to each that liberty of action which belongs to free citizens 
of a free state. But instead of this, our law endeavours to com- 
pensate one wrong by another. Creditors must not be defrauded ; 
therefore, as the act of marriage deprives the woman of all her 





* V, Squire’s case, 2 Stark. 340. 
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property, and gives it to her husband, he is made liable for all the 
debts which his wife may have contracted before her marriage, 
and thus a large field is opened for fraud of all sorts. Itis a 
matter of history, we believe, that in the early part of the last 
century, and until the passing of the Marriage Act rendered such 
transactions impossible, ladies of more distinction than principle 
could find men willing, for a slight douceur, to go through the 
ceremony of marriage with them, on an understanding that they 
should part as soon as it was over. The man pocketed his fee, the . 
unworthy clergyman did the like, and the lady had her certificate 
of marriage to stop the mouths of pressing creditors. Thus the 
law itself assisted the fraud. But though in this form it cannot 
now be repeated, and the creditor is secured, the husband is not ; 
and an unprincipled woman who has large debts which she is 
unable to pay, may make a bond fide marriage, and shift the onus 
from her own shoulders to those of her unsuspecting spouse ;—a 
species of fraud which cannot be guarded against, unless by 
ebrogating the law which makes it possible. The following case 
is one in point, and its truth can be vouched for ;—we suppress 
the names. 

A. marries B., with whom he gets nothing ; he makes a settle- 
ment upon her of his own property, and bestows also a sum 
for the purchase of wedding clothes. Before marriage, B., on 
being asked, tells A. that she has a few debts, and she names the 
amount in round numbers, to which he makes no objection, and 
tells her that he will pay the whole. After the marriage, A. dis- 
covers that the debts are treble the amount mentioned to him: 
he has no remedy; he must pay them, for she is his wife. A 
few weeks after marriage, B., who has already a large stock of 
clothes, and was indebted to a haberdasher before marriage 
about 301., goes to the same tradesman, unknown to her husband, 
and contracts a fresh debt of 401. for many extravagant articles 
of dress. The haberdasher knows that she has been married 
since she contracted the former debt, but he does not apply 
for payment before giving fresh credit ; he merely makes secret 
inquiries if the husband is able to pay. A., therefore, knows 
nothing of the transaction till he is informed of it by the amount 
of the bill. He is advised to pay it. Fortunately for him, she 
enters into an adulterous connexion shortly after, and he is 
delivered from a wife whoecould and would have ruined him. 
Cases of this kind are of such frequent occurrence that most of our 
readers will be able to furnish others from their own recollection. 
We think we have sufficiently redeemed our pledge of showing 
that the law as it stands does not work well. 

The Society for the Amendment of the Law, taking all this 
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into consideration, proposes the following project for a new law 
of property, as to married women :— 


“1. The common law rules, which make marriage a gift of all the 
woman’s personal property to the husband, to be repealed. 

“2. Power ina married woman to hold separate property by law, as 
she now may in equity. 

“3. A woman marrying without any ante-nuptial contract, to retain 
her property and after acquisitions and earnings as if she were a 
feme sole. 

“4, A married woman, having separate property, to be liable on 
her separate contracts, whether made before or after marriage. 

“5. A husband not to be liable for the ante-nuptial debts of his wife 
any further than any property brought to him by his wife under set- 
tlement extends. 

“6. A married woman to have the power of making a will; and on 
her death intestate, the principle of the statute of distributions as 
to her husband’s personalty mutatis mutandis to apply to the property 
of the wife. 

“7. The rights of succession between husband and wife, whether as 
to real or personal estate, to curtesy or dower, to be framed on prin- 
ciples of equal justice to each party.” 


In this recommendation, the Society has no doubt been influ- 
enced by the example of the United States of America, which, 
after having adopted the common law of England in regard to 
the property of married women, gradually became sensible of its 
inapplicability to present times,* and have applied the remedy by 
repealing it in most of the States. Vermont appears to have 
taken the lead in this change, by enacting, in 1847, that “the 
rents, issues, and profits of the real estate of any married woman, 
and the interest of the husband in her right to the same, whether 
acquired before or after marriage, shall be exempt from attach- 
ment or execution for the sole debt of the husband ; and no con- 








* During a debate in the New York Legislature of 1840, upon a “ Bill to 
incorporate the New York Female Benevolent Society,” several members ex- 
pressed a wish for a reform in the laws relating to the property of married 
women. Mr. Loomis advocated the bill as one step towards recognising the 
separate existence of females. “I long,” said Mr. Culver, “to see the day 
when legislation shall give to women some right of possession on their own 
property.” Mr. Stoddard said he should “be glad to see the day when the 
female sex should have their own control over their own property; when they 
should be no longer subjected to the caprice and oppression pr the ill-treat- 
ment of the vicious men to whom it may be their lot to be united.” Mr. 
M‘Murray “hoped the period would soon arrive when very great and serious 
alterations would be made in our statutes relative to the rights of married 
women. These laws have been handed down to us from dark feudal times, and 
are not consistent with the better, wiser, purer spirit of the age.”—V. Hurlbut’s 
“ Essays on Human Rights and their Guarantees,” chap. viii., published at New 
York in 1845, 
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veyance of the husband during coverture of such right or interest 
shall be valid, unless the same be in deed executed jointly by the 
husband and wife. Married women may devise their real estate, 
or any interest therein, descendible to their heirs.”"* In 1848, 
the great state of New York foliowed the example, and extended 
the principle yet further, and it is now adopted also in Pennsylvania 
as well as in New England, in Texas, California, and the newly- 
settled states, where a married woman is allowed, with more or 
less modification, the same rights over property as if she were 
single. We have had it in our power to inquire closely into the 
working of the law, and in no instance have we heard any com- 
plaint of domestic inconvenience arising from the change. On 
the contrary, no women in the world are more devoted to their 
duties in private life than those of America. Thus, we are not 
treading in a new and unknown path in recommending this 
alteration in the law of England as a necessary consequence of 
advancing civilization; we are but following up a course of thought 
and action which our transatlantic kindred have already adopted, 
and, as it seems, with satisfactory results. 

“The revised statutes of New York,” says the Rev. F. Chan- 
ning, in answer to the queries of Sir Erskine Perry, “in the years 
1848-1849, provide that ‘the real and personal property of any 
female who may hereafter marry, and which she shall own at the 
time of her marriage, and the rents, issues, and profits thereof, 

shall not be subject to the disposal of her husband, nor 
be liable for his debts, but shall continue her sole and separate 
property, as if she were a single female.’ And the laws of Penn- 
sylvania provide that ‘every species and description of property 

shall continue to be the property of such woman as fully 
after marriage as before, . . . and shall not be subject to 
execution for the debts or liabilities of her husband,’” &c. 

This principle has also been adopted by the states of Maine, 
Rhode Island, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, Florida, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, and California, although they have not all adopted it to 
the same extent, or applied it in the same way. 

“Married women may become possessed of property, real or 
personal, by bequest, gift, purchase, &c., in their own name, and 
as their own property, and may convey and devise real and per- 
sonal property, and any interest or estate therein, and the rents, 
issues, and profits thereof, in the same manner and with the same 
effect as if they were unmarried, &c.” And “ this principle has been 
likewise adopted by the states of Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 





* VY. Kent’s “Commentaries on American Law,” vol. ii., p. 107. 
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sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Michigan, Indiana, 
Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, California, although they differ in 
their way of applying the principle.” 

The laws of New York further provide that deposits made in 
any savings bank, or other institution of the kind, made by the 
wife, shall be payable to her only. A wife may also take out a 
patent for her own invention, and enjoy the profit of it inde- 
pendently of her husband. And by a further law passed in 1854, 
“ Any married woman whose husband, either from drunkenness, 
profligacy, or any other cause, shall neglect to provide for her 
support, or for the support and education of their children, and 
any married woman who may be deserted by her husband, shall 
have the right in her own name to transact business, to receive 
and collect her own earnings and the earnings of her own 
minor children, and apply the same for her own support, and the 
support and education of her children, free from the control and 
interference of the husband.” By this same law, the wife in such 
case has the right to bind the children as apprentices, and ap- 
point guardians. These further advances made in the same 
direction, after an experience of six ‘years, argue that the legis- 
lature of New York had not seen any cause to repent of what was 
already done. 

In Massachusetts there is another useful provision made, by 
which a married woman may at any time make over her property 
to trustees, for her own or her children’s benefit, and thus be pro- 
tected from either violence or importunity on the part of the 
husband. 

Our limits will not allow of our going through the provisions 
of the law in every separate state: the specimen we have given 
may suffice to show that the change from the old common law of 
England to a system of greater freedom, has thus far at least been 
unattended with any of the evil consequences which are so freely 
predicted by the admirers of the custom of our ancestors. Every 
fresh step in this matter made by the legislators of America shows 
a further advance towards that equality of rights which we firmly 
believe to be most conducive to happiness, as it is most befitting 
rational and responsible beings who have separate duties to 
perform, the neglect of which, by the sure law of God and nature, 
will entail its consequences on the individual wife or husband. 
If a woman has starved her child by command of her busband, 
she will not escape the moral consequences of the act, though the 
common law of England may acquit her because she is, in its 
view, “his servant.” The remorse, the loss of solace in old age, 
the abhorrence of her fellow-creatures, will fall with full weight 
on her individually ; and society has no right to condemn any 
intellectual and responsible being to a state of such utter depen- 
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dence, as to make the assertion of her own conscientious feeling of 
right and wrong illegal. The case is an extreme one, but we 
seldom see the immoral tendency of a law till we press it to its 
utmost possible results. 

There is no more fatal error than to suppose that feelings can 
be controlled by law, or virtuous motives of action taught by 
statute. Fear and compulsion are ill elements out of which to 
form the domestic affections, and the man who has been unable 
to win his wife's affection by kindness and worth, calculates badly 
if he expects the law to effect what he has himself failed to do. 
He may intensify hatred by coercion, but he will gain nothing 
else. The same mode of thinking which now requires that women 
shall be kept in subjection to their husbands, both in body and 
soul, lest they should fly from their duties, led to the medieval 
persecution of heretics. It was imagined that a man’s belief 
might be coerced, and that when he had denied his inward con- 
viction, from fear of torture, he had in truth embraced the faith he 
outwardly professed ; but have we not long ago seen that all that 
was gained by such conversions was, that a weak but hitherto 
honest man was thus converted into a hypocrite and a rogue ? 

The same notion of the possibility of making virtue compulsory 
Jay at the root of the main errors in our penal code, which are 
hardly even yet acknowledged by a large portion of the public, 
notwithstanding the experimental proof that by changing the 
course of proceeding, results have been obtained which were in 
vain sought under the old system. “ But,” as has been well 
observed by a modern writer,— 

“If man is to be considered as a progressive race, it is evident that 
the very notion of progression or improvement implies a prior defi- 
ciency: . . . the erroneous conclusions in one age which have been 
founded upon fewer facts and imperfect experience, must be removed 
by the enlarged knowledge of facts, and the more extensive experience 
of another age. And because these erroneous conclusions are gradually 
embodied in the form of laws, maxims, customs, and observances which 
eventually command respect for their antiquity and supposed usefulness 
among one portion of a community, while they are considered to be 
obsolete, oppressive, or useless to another portion, the same progression 
or improvement therefore implies attainment among some, doubt with 
others, and controversy—which is but the effort to elicit truth—with 
athird; . . . it implies the incessant, endless exercise of the reason 
of man, and the result of that exertion—greater happiness to the 
human race.’’* 


At this point of doubt and controversy we are now standing, 
upon almost every question of importance; and a certain degree 
of respect is due to the prejudices of well-meaning persons, who 





* Townsend’s Preface to Foxe’s “ Acts and Monuments.” 
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fear lest changes should “ go too far;” and who oftentimes bow 
to the authority of an anterior age with the genuine humility of 
a child towards its parent. Let us then be content to examine 
courteously the objections which are raised against an act which, 
according to our view, is one of justice, and endeavour to con- 
vince our opponents rather by calm reasoning than by the use of 
the same bad weapons which some of them have had recourse to. 
On the part of the women of England, we deprecate alike the 
language of idle compliment or unmanly sneers ; we ask for our 
countrywomen, no less than our countrymen, the equality before 
the law which is the boast of every Briton ; and believing fully 
that they have right on their side, we ask the attention of our 
readers to a searching examination of the question before us. 

The objections made by the opponents of the proposed measure, 
are for the most part of so light and flimsy a character, that it is 
difficult to reduce them to a solid form: we will, however, endea- 
vour to condense them. ‘They may be ranged under two heads: 

1. Those which relate to the moral and social effect of the 
change contemplated,—and these we propose to consider in a 
future number ;—and 

2. Those which relate to the policy and justice of the measure. 
With the latter of these only can we deal at present. 

It is said that the husband being charged with the maintenance 
of the wife, he has in justice a right to her property or her earn- 
ings when she acquires any. This might be just if the wife, on 
her part, did nothing for her husband; but when we are con- 
sidering a simple question of profit and loss, it is but fair to take 
her services into the account. Now, it is well known that if a man 
needs a housekeeper, he must board, lodge, and pay her a salary 
moreover: that if he requires a lady of good manners and educa- 
tion, the salary must be handsome, and the entertainment as good 
as his fortune enables him to provide for himself; and even then, 
when he has given a sufficient maintenance and salary, if she has 
any time to spare after the fulfilment of the duties she has under- 
taken, she would be at liberty to employ it in any lucrative occu- 
pation, and would have the full right to enjoy the proceeds. 
The husband, then, receives services from the wife fully equivalent 
to all that she receives from him; the balance-sheet is even, as 
far as the law has anything to do with it; for the law holds her 
to be his servant, and as such, her services must be remunerated. 
This objection then falls to the ground. 

It is farther said that although there may be cases of “ barba- 
rism and injustice, no considerate and unbiassed mind can omit 
to perceive that legislation for the exceptional cases, if it were 
possible, would be at once foolish and wrong.”* We must con- 


* “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” April, 1856. 
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fess to the being neither considerate nor unbiassed, if the per- 
ceiving this proposition to be a true one be a necessary part of 
such a mind; for crime is always exceptional, or it could not be 
punished, since the very fact of the punishment proves that 
those who inflict it must constitute a very powerful majority. 
Murder, theft, violence, and rapine of every kind, are exceptional 
cases; yet the whole of our criminal code is but an attempt to 
legislate with a view to the prevention of these exceptional cases 
in future. Do we consider that we have thrown a stigma upon 
all the honest men in England, because we make a law that 
a thief shall be imprisoned? By no means. The honest part of 
the community is glad that the liberty to do evil, which they have 
no wish to use, should be taken away from others less scrupulous 
than themselves. Legislation for exceptional cases, therefore, 
being the rule of English law, we do not see how we can term it 
“foolish and wrong,” without setting ourselves at once to repeal 
the greater part of our code. This objection then, if it be one, 
lies with equal force against our whole system. 

But, it is said, children cannot be divided: they belong to both 
father and mother, and the law must either take them away from 
both, or be unjust to one. Now, we are confessedly dealing with 
exceptional cases: in a happy marriage no question on the sub- 
ject could arise ; we will, therefore, suppose a case such as the 
law of New York supposes, when a husband and father spends in 
drunkenness and profligacy the money which ought to go to the 
support of his family. The New York law pronounces that the 
man in this case has forfeited his rights as a father, and gives 
the children into the charge of the other parent. Can this be 
called unjust? On the other hand, if a wife forsakes the father 
of her children, and cohabits with another man, the woman 
becomes unworthy of the name of mother, and would be justly 
deprived of the society of her children. It does not appear to us, 
therefore, that this is any sufficient cause for the inequality of the 
law as regards husband and wife. 

“But,” says another objector, “it is not the law, but nature 
which gives the man authority over the woman: it is might rather 
than right which he exercises, and the natural law of strength 
cannot be abrogated.” Were this plea to be allowed, social law 
would be at an end, and we should at once revert to 

“The good old rule, the simple plan, 


That they shall Ret that have the power, 
And they shall keep who can.” 


We have already shown that the legitimate jurisdiction of social 
law is exactly calculated for such cases. Its business is to pro- 
tect the weak against the strong, and to prevent all occasion for 
breaches of the public peace, not by giving up the weaker, bound 
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hand and foot, into the power of the stronger, but by abridging 
just so much of the liberty of the stronger party as is inconsistent 
with the freedom of the weaker. If might prevail above right, it 
prevails by a force which is a wrong, and the law instead of 
abetting in the perpetration of a wrong, is bound to prevent it. 


“Lawyers do not find it difficult, in general” —says an American 
writer, himself a lawyer—“ to assign some sort of reason in support of 
any proposition for which they may have occasion to contend. 
Accordingly, the last writer whom I have quoted (Petersdorff) hard 
pressed upon the premises, attempts to justify the legal supremacy of 
the husband, upon the ground that he is the stronger party of the 
two—that in him there is power to support his dominion; while if it 
were given to the woman who wants the power, she would at every 
moment be obliged to resort for help to conquer her refractory subject. 
This is the tyrant’s old argument, that ‘ power confers right’—that 
physical force confers the right to do a moral wrong. This does not 
look well on paper, and he accordingly fortifies it by another’statement, 
—that the man is best fitted by his education, experience, and mental 
powers to bear sway. This is but substituting intellectual for physical 
force, and substantially asserts the right of intellectual power to do a 
wrong. ... But man shuts out woman from the education and expe- 
rience which he enjoys, and after doing the wrong, makes the deficiency 
of his own creation the foundation of his own supremacy and the 
denial of her rights—which is but setting up one wrong as the justifi- 
cation of another.’’* 


But it is farther said that the cases among the lower orders 
where the husband spends the wife's earnings, are not at all con- 
sequent on the law complained of. “ Labouring people are not 
so learned in the law,” says the objector; “ and certain we are 
that no charwoman of our acquaintance, however induced to give 
her hard-won shillings to her drunken husband, has the remotest 
idea that he has any right to them.” Assertion is no proof; but 
we recommend our readers to question those whom they may 
chance to know in that rank of life, and see whether that right is 
not very generally known, though, we are happy to say, it is far 
from being very generally acted upon. The cases in which a 
vagabond husband has returned, and swept off his wife's savings 
during his absence, show sufficiently that badly disposed men are 
fully aware of the evil privilege accorded to them by the law. 
But the objection is futile, for it does not make an unjust enact- 
ment the better, if we plead that it only legalizes what bad men 
do for their own pleasure, without knowing that it is legal. 

These are the only objections to the measure, as far as we have 
seen, that have any show of solidity; for the complaints that the 
Law Amendment Society is growing “gallant,” that the “ insur- 





* Hurlbut’s “ Essay on Human Rights and their Guarantees,” chap. viii. 
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rection of the women” will arrest the business of the nation, and 
other awkward attempts at ridicule of a like nature, cannot merit 
a serious answer in this journal. The question is a grave one, 
and those who approach it in a spirit of light mockery are by no 
means likely to arrive at its true solution. Much harm has been 
done in its time by over-legislation, and we are even yet but 
slowly weeding out from our Statute Book the mistakes of our 
ancestors. We are only just beginning to discover that trade and 
commerce, in order to flourish, must be free; and the first 
attempts to release them from restraint were met by such per- 
tinacious opposition, that the very measures which are now 
generally acknowledged to have been salutary were long delayed 
by it. England was threatened with destruction at every step 
made towards a more enlightened system by the repeal of laws 
not to be justified upon any true principle, and the outery was 
increasing, till it was discovered, after the lapse of some years, 
that the evils so loudly foretold had not followed. We are now 
called upon to deal with other antiquated laws as ill suited to the 
present state of society as any of those which have lately been 
expunged from our Statute Book; and the usual outcry against 
innovation is raised. The homes of England, according to these 
alarmists, are about to be desecrated, the marriage tie dissolved, 
and all the sanctions, both civil and religious, which we have 
been accustomed to reverence, are to be sacrificed to the whims 
of a few enthusiasts. Such exaggerated views are so common 
that they are hardly worth notice in this particular instance, and 
we shall very soon have occasion to show that the change pro- 
posed is much more likely to cement the peace of families than 
to disturb it; but it is important that false views of the principles 
of legislation, and the real jurisdiction of social law, should not 
go abroad uncontradicted. We are taught from our childhood to 
value the civil rights of a free citizen as the best inheritance of an 
Englishman, and when our mothers, sisters, daughters, wives ask 
for this birthright of their nation, can we tell them, without offer- 
ing an insult which our countrywomen have by no means merited, 
that they are unfit for exercising it ?—that if they are not bound 
by no less a penalty than the loss of all personal identity, they 
would rend asunder all the dearest affections of the human heart, 
and vagabondize about the world, careless of all but their own 
fantastic views ?—that they are so little observant of Christian 
duties, or so little influenced by human feeling—supposing them 
not to have been favoured by fortune so far as to be worth a 
marriage settlement,—that on extending the same boon to them 
which has long been possessed by their richer countrywomen, 
-they would at once abandon their best hopes, both here and here- 
after, and defy both God and man in their licentious madness? 
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Those who say this, we may venture to affirm, do not believe it ; 
if they did, would they consent to enter into holy matrimony 
with a marriage settlement, like the sword of Damocles hanging 
over their devoted heads ?—for a settlement very frequently leaves 
the wife perfectly independent of her husband as fur as property 
is concerned, 

The real truth is that these objections are for the most part 
only idle talk, put forward to save the trouble of reforming a 
faulty system of legislation, so as to render it conformable to the 
principles of justice. Few men like to be compelled to think ; it 
is a labour they seldom undertake willingly, and when called 
upon to do so, they generally escape from the task as quickly as 
they can. A few plausible liewx communs can be repeated from 
mouth to mouth as an argument to justify a vote, and the avoid- 
ance of being ‘“‘ bored” with close reasoning, a process which all who 
know the constitution of our House of Commons, know also to be 
very distasteful to the greater number of its members; hence 
those whose business it is to supply the daily mental food of 
those who will not cook it for themselves, give light dishes; flimsy 
reasons, such as may suit the appetite of one unable to digest 
solid nutriment. We may regret that our legislators should have 
so deteriorated their mental digestion, but we cannot be surprised 
that writers are to be found, like cooks, willing to minister to it. 
Still the eternal principles of justice remain the same ;—still the 
English law asserts that all are to be presumed innocent till 
proved to be guilty, and on these grounds we put in our claim for 
our countrywomen,—first, that being equal before God, they shall 
also be equal among men in all the immunities and rights of 
free citizens; and secondly, that having property, or being endowed 
with intelligence and skill to earn it, they shall not be deprived 
by the law of what their ancestors or themselves have toiled to 
attain. 

The attempt to maintain certain unjustly privileged classes has 
generally ended in evils far greater than those which were supposed 
likely to result from affording equal rights to all. We need only 
to compare the kingdoms of Naples and Sardinia to see that the 
system is bad in principle ;—bad for the governors, bad for the 
governed: and perhaps, when we return to the subject, we may 
have occasion to show that the inequality of our social system 
in this respect has had consequences far more serious than those 
who take a cursory view of it are at all aware of. In the mean- 
time we trust that if there be any real objections to be found to 
the measure, they will be brought forward in a spirit of rational 
inquiry. It is only thus that truth can be elicited, or jurispru- 
dence placed upon just grounds, and it is quite vain to expect 
that either the men or women of the present age will be satisfied 

[Vol. LXVI. No. CXXX.]—New Serizs, Vol. X. No. IIL BB 
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with less. We have at length learned, in part at least, that 
without justice there can be neither prosperity nor happiness, and 
amid all ourglifferences of opinion, there is now little question as 
to the fact that human beings have rights derived to them from 
a higher source than human laws. Where these are enjoyed there 
will be a happy, peaceable, and probably virtuous community ; 
where they are denied the very foundations of society are sapped ; 
—and an empire sinks into decay like a vicious man, from the very 
consequences of its own misdoings. 





Art. I1V.—Gerorce Forster. 


1. George Forster's sdémmtliche Schriften, herausgegeben von 
dessen Tochter und begleitet mit einer Charakteris- 
tik Forster's. Von G. G. Gervinus. 9 Biinde. Leipzig. 
F. A. Brockhaus. 1843. 


2. Haus und Welt, Eine Lebensgeschichte. Von H. KéGnig. 
2 Binde. Braunschweig: Vieweg und Sohn. 1852. 


E do not know a more touchingly tragical history than that 

of George Forster, who closed in so lonely and wretched 
a manner, that life which as a boy he began so dazzlingly ; 
leaping, when yet in his teens, into startling fame, and winning 
the lively interest of all Europe as the companion of Cook, and 
the recounter of his second expedition to those blessed isles of 
the Southern Sea. Other lives have been more violently 
chequered, or rent by abrupter incidents, but the web of none has 
been so altogether spun with the threads of straitened penury 
and grinding distress. It is curious to observe the course of 
lives: there are some whose very accidental adventures are 
pitched into such wondrous tune with their owners’ tempers, that 
fancy might stray to the thought of a moulding destiny design- 
ing their career from womb to death—lives the turns and 
meetings of which strike so into their tendencies, that they 
foster them, whether for weal or woe,—as it were out of necessity, 
and beyond any aid or power of repression of their own. 
Doubtless, when closely viewed, the mystery proves to be only 
that such souls, endowed with lively quickness, seize on every- 
thing akin to their promptings, while dullards stumble blindly 
on their way, and mysterious destiny resolves itself into a goodly 
dose of enterprise. There are other lives which offer analogies 
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more worthy of consideration: the lives of the children of their 
age, showing its sum total in their thoughts and doings as 
the blood and type of family come out in its ®ffspring ; the 
chance adventurers, who are transformed and diverted to 
their own purposes and feelings, as deluges turn to flooded lakes 
or rivers, according to the nature of the country that takes 
them in. Such men exist at all times; for times are the work 
of men, and in the summary of the man we learn to know man- 
kind. George Forster was one of these. All his thoughts and 
doings are the utterings of that strange eighteenth century; as 
a boy turned into a mighty traveller suiting his age’s spirit of 
inquiry, he remains his whole life long an eager, restless wanderer, 
an Ishmaelite on the face of his century, ever seeking and peering 
on to a brighter future ; his temper is marked by that simple and 
undoubting trust in new perfections and coming certainties, with 
a credulous leaning to all novel and hidden truths, prevalent in 
his age, when man awoke to belief after centuries of slumber ; 
his heart is honest-and generous, his spirit eager, and freed from all 
he considers prejudice—allowing itself to soar into regions the 
subtle air of which is too rare to live in; a sufferer by his father’s 
unbridled humours, in married life not slightly tried, and if not 
wholly wrecked then, saved only by a life-boat of most thorough 
eighteenth-century build; renowned as a sailor round the 
world, and as the man who had brought to Europe knowledge 
of friendly savages, and who could from personal acquaintance 
describe new realms of nature and mankind to the sickened age 
yearning for fancied archtypes of man and the world ;—all these 
characteristics give a special zest to poor George Forster's life. 
In short, we see mirrored in his history the whole painful lot 
and social shackling of a man of science of those days in Ger- 
many, and how a thinking and feeling mind became drifted 
athwart them into perilous rapids and breakneck eddies; we see 
aman gifted with the highest abilities and soundest learning— 
strong in spirit and heart—moreover privileged with a hold on 
the tastes of the public from the very nature of his fame,—we see 
this man, in spite of his advantages, doomed to toil his whole life 
long beneath a weight of trammels, unable to find the hand that 
might drag him out of the choking mudsloughs of rotten petty 
courts, until at last he topples over the mighty chasm of the 
French Revolution. To the English public he is wholly 
unknown—to that of his own country, by a freak of destiny, he 
was until lately only notorious; for while straitened circum- 
stances deprived his fine intellect of that repose, as necessary to 
its nurture as light and space are to a tree to enable it to put 
forth perfect fruit, the peculiarities of his political adventures 
exposed him to an ill will which blasted his memory. Almost 
BB2 
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ull Forster's writings partake of a fragmentary nature and hasty 
slightness of design, which were imparted to them of a necessity 
from the enforced circumstances of their production. They are 
mostly essays, contributed regularly to journals, or prefaces to 
translations of travels, undertaken at the bidding of publishers ; 
but as soon as we look at them, we perceive a fund of learning, 
lively feeling and suggestive thought set forth in wording so 
full of natural charm, that we at once guess a mind of no common 
power to be at work here. Twice only in the course of his hard- 
working life did he get respite enough to be able to undertake 
a connected production: the first time, when hardly past his boy- 
hood, he wrote that account of his voyage with Cook, which at 
once made his name known all over the world; the second time, 
just before the close of his career, when he began but did not 
finish his journey through Brabant and England. The two 
volumes he accomplished are his most perfect literary work, and 
show what would have been the fulness of Forster. Here is a mass 
of thoughtful observation and rich suggestion. The whole tone 
and scope of his writing were wholly different from the abstract- 
ness and vagueness from which no German thinker of his day 
was free; it had the life of reality about it, and his truthful feeling 
and keen eye made him so lively an expounder of nature, that 
his method and style were the chosen model of Humboldt, as 
Forster's example was his first incentive to scientific exploration. 

The youth he had spent in this country had accustomed his 
mind to the ways of public life, and imparted to it habits of 
practical thought, which impregnated his whole being, and dis- 
tinguished him for readiness of bearing amidst the dim haziness 
of his countrymen. His turn of mind found in the study of 
natural science the only nurture which the arid social system 
of Germany left for it; but as soon as the great French Revolu- 
tion loosened the stoniness in which he had been bound, the 
promptings of his nature made him strike at once into the genial 
soil of politics. In truth, the quickenings of his mind were those 
that stamp the citizen: he was public spirited in the true sense 
of the word ; and bred in self-governing England, accustomed to 
public enterprise and rule, he stood before his countrymen, in 
the delicately-organized manifoldness of his constitution, in the 
sparkle of his renown and in charm of writing, like a.prophet 
whose words, passing their understanding, were coarsely ma- 
ligned. Therefore people's minds turned away from Forster until, 
when after near half a century the growth of enlightenment 
stirred up feelings of independence, men found that in him they 
had possessed one whose sound and patriotic aspirations had 
been altogether calumniated, and who combined the qualities of 
a noble intellect with the virtues of the citizen. 
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Tt is the interesting history of this man that Heinrich Kénig 
recounts in a book undertaken under the inspiration of times in 
many respects akin to those of his hero, and written with a most 
intimate knowledge of the scenery of the story's plot. For many 
years he has studied every detail, however petty, of German 
history of the end of the last century; and before he entertained 
any thought of this book, he had already written a novel on the 
Revolution of Mayence, which is a wonderfully accurate picture 
of the times, and the close researches for which had made him 
intimately acquainted with many parts of Forster's life. 

George Forster was born on the 26th November, 1754, at the 
poor village of Nassenhuben, near Danzig, where his father, whose 
Christian names were John Reinhold, was the Calvinistic minister. 
He had been driven to this calling by his father, who had been 
highly displeased on learning that his son, while a student at 
Halle, had taken the liberty to desert the law for medicine and 
the natural sciences, in which he had made considerable progress. It 
thus happened that he was, as it were, turned off cramped from the 
very starting: post, and all through life's race he limped. Though 
ever an honest Protestant, science was more his love than theo- 
logy, and the straits of his position chafed his temper to that 
irascibility which afterwards so marred his good and _ sterling 
parts. His son, who amidst all his trials never laid aside a 
most dutiful bearing towards him, strikes off the following sketch 
of him once in a letter to Jacobi :— 

“My father is, in every respect, a useful man for the sciences,—pos- 
sessed of solid learning, choice reading, and booklore, besides being a 
good naturalist, antiquary, and also theologian; although the last 
study does not occupy him any more, nor can it interest him scienti- 
fically, as I think, His warmth, hot temper, and eager battling for 
his ideas, have done him immeasurable harm, as it is also his misfor- 
tune that he does not know, and never will know, mankind—always 
suspicious and credulous exactly there where he should not be so.” 


We can fancy the quarrelsome divine, plagued by his boorish 
parishioners in the midst of his study of Buffon, and flying 
into whims of wrongs under the friction of such daily wor 
ries. The living was not a fat one, while his family—for he 
early married a cousin— was the contrary of meagre; seven 
childrep required feeding, and the means to do so were not ready 
at hand. Under these circumstances the elder Forster, with his 
hankering for the sciences and his discontent with his parish, 
jumped at an offer made to him by the Russian Government to 
inspect and report on the new colonies founded on the banks of 
the Volga. ‘Taking his son George, then eleven years old, with 
him, he spent the summer of 1765 in performing the journey and 
returning to St. Petersburg ; in the autumn he handed in his report, 
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the matter of whichis said to have been so good as to have given 
the Empress suggestions for her great code of laws. His blus- 
tering temper, however, which often proved his worst enemy, 
closed his promising career in Russia, and he spent the winter in 
St. Petersburg urging obstinate claims for recompence and im- 
perturbably refusing to accept the offers made. During this 
time his wants drove him to the shifts of a translator, in which 
he called his boy to his aid, who was following the course of 
lessons at the high school, and who thus early was broken-in to 
his life-long drudgery of an overworked literary hack. At last 
the priest-sage gave vent to his anger with the Russian Govern- 
ment, and left St. Petersburg with the satisfaction of having at 
least had his will, if not the very sum of money and none other 
than that which he had made his mind up to have. But if St. 
Petersburg and the Russias were well behind him and his son, it 
was not very clear what land lay ahead. The good Christians of 
Nassenhuben had provided themselves, during their high priest's 
gaddings about on the Volga, with some ghostly vicegerent, who 
seems to have been unwilling to give up his realm on his lord’s 
advent; and so John Reinhold, who perhaps rather liked the 
chance, conscious of his real acquirements and sphere of action, 
took the sudden resolve to seek his fortune in England, and without 
even visiting his wife or family, sailed thither with his son. They 
sturdily fought off the dreariness of the voyage, lengthened by 
storms, with the study of English, and soon after their arrival, the 
father’s solid scientific knowledge having gained him the goodwill 
of many distinguished men in London, he was appointed teacher of 
natural history at an educational institution for dissenting clergy- 
men, at Warrington in Lancashire. George was apprenticed to a 
Russian merchant named Lewin, but the sedentary application of 
this life so pulled the youth down, that when, on his mother and 
sisters’ arrival, he escorted them to Warrington, his father became 
alarmed at his favourite child’s looks, and kept him by him. 
George was thus brought back to the study of the natural sciences 
under his father’s immediate influence; and as the latter soon 
embroiled himself, as usual, with his superiors, while the wants of 
his large family caused him to feel sorely pinched in his resources, 
the son had to put himself into the family traces, and help sturdily 
to keep the household van going. We find him, therefore, not 
only combining the parts of scholar and teacher, learning botany 
and zoology from his restless father, and teaching French and 
German in a neighbouring school to those who ought to have 
been his playfellows, but the poor youth's strength was still 
further strained by continual translations of foreign books of 
travels into English. Thus early was the boy brought to en- 
counter those hardships of life whose freaks, in spite of his bold 
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struggle, it was never his lot to be able to say that he was freed 
from. From this time of his life a story remains which is 
told by all his biographers, as foreshadowing in its small burden 
the haphazards which so often befel him, and the temper with 
which he took them. The pigmy professor's road to his lecture- 
chair lay past a pastrycook’s savoury stall of sweet cakes, and the 
tale of this temptation ended as temptations will end when 
brought to bear on lively flesh and blood; the savour tingled 
through his veins, till wholly rapt by its witchery, he swallowed 
as many cakes as he could cram. The cook, however, like a 
crafty worldly cook, only considered his pies’ sweetness as the 
means of barter, and before their taste was off poor George's lips, 
the horror of dunnery and dismay of debt cut short his relish. 
Shame made him skulk along backways, but the sharp cook's 
twinkling eyes would flash on him stil), until his little heart burst 
forth its bitter distress in a fervent prayer, when lo! on crossing 
the next fence on his hiding by-path, his eye caught sight of a 
guinea embedded in a horse's tread, and having run to pay his 
debts, he bought with the remainder a gilt thimble for his sister. 
Painful troubles and dribbling windfalis of luck are indeed the 
tissue of his whole life; but if a lowness of spirit did come over 
him for a season in his gloomy times, one sunny ray was ever 
enough to lighten his heart and make it beat high and bold. 
Under all these circumstances, and with the peculiar keen 
temper of Dr. John Reinhold Forster, it will be easily believed 
that he clutched at the sudden offer to accompany Cook as natu- 
ralist on his expedition. He only bargained to be allowed to take 
with him his son, then seventeen years of age; and so hurried 
was their departure, that only nine days intervened between deci- 
sion on the journey and embarkation. The history of this voyage 
is known to most persons. At that time all Europe eagerly watched 
its results, for since the discovery of America, no geopraphical 
riddles had so whetted its curiosity as those of the great Southern 
Sea. The fashionable idyllic sentimentalism of those times, so 
fostered by the hothouse breathings of B. de St. Pierre and Rous- 
seau, was fascinated by the gentle savages and peaceful virgin 
isles of whose reality Cook’s first voyage had given the certainty, 
and all the smirking skirmishers of enlightenment were on the 
eager look-out for new and startling confirmation of their yearn- 
ing dreams. How the many and large views of nature such a 
journey brought with it must have impressed the quick mind of 
young Forster, already so given to a wandering, shifting life, can 
be easily conceived: The driest man could not have met with 
such a chance at such an age of his life without learning from it 
somewhat which lasted for the remainder of it. George Forster 
bore away with him that largeness of views on nature and man 
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which so nobly marked his thoughts in all stages of his life; he 
got his mind enriched with a tender, yet a large and manly sense 
of nature’s beauty, whose healthy freshness contrasted as vividly 
with the mawkish feeling of those times as a peasant girl's ruddy 
cheek with a painted face ; but he also bore away from these three 
roving years a hankering after travel which never left him, and to 
which, under the weight of trouble, he was too apt to give himself 
up, as the drinker grasps at his dram, while the seeds of lasting 
illness were laid in his body by an attack of scurvy. 

The enjoyment of these pleasures was somewhat marred by 
painful embarrassments arising from fresh outbursts of his father’s 
wild temper, which chafed at the discipline of a man-of-war, entail- 
ing on the commander the necessity of severe measures to 
repress his mutinous freaks. The youth himself was, however, 
favourite with Cook ;-and the language in which he speaks of 
him in a biographical sketch, written many years later, shows 
how thoroughly he knew the worth of that daring seaman’s cha- 
racter. But when, on the return of the expedition, the Doctor, 
with headstrong stubbornness, ran foul of the Admiralty itself, 
George was dragged into the quarrel, or from filial love rushed 
into it to a degree which had a lasting influence. It seems that 
the elder Forster had not fully understood the meaning of his 
engagement with the Government, according to which no account 
of the voyage was to be published before the official one: the 
Admiralty, therefore, stopped the publication of a work he was 
preparing ; and in consequence of the fiery naturalist’s persistence 
in contesting its right to do so, it proceeded to an act which seems 
harsh, and might have maddened many a quieter man so laden 
with troubles, who saw his hopes of gain vanish, and nothing 
before him but poverty, debts, and a starving family: it despoiled 
him of any share in the proposed Government publication. The 
blow was a desperate one. Yet even now the old man could not 
curb his temper ever so little, or matters would still have come to 
run more smoothly: George himself says as much in a letter of 
later date, although at all times he held his father to have been 
unjustly and most cruelly treated. As no mention of his own name 
had been made in the engagement with Government, he baulked 
the Admiralty’s precautions (probably at his father’s desire) by 
writing himself an account of the voyage,—a proceeding which 
at the time exposed him to much abuse, and poisoned the quarrel 
beyond remedy. In this work the journey and the countries 
visited are described with simple truth, and a colour which shows 
how thoroughly his soul had become impregnated with the sunny 
warmth of the tropics. The artlessness of the account has a 
eharm which carries the reader away, and is sufficient proof that, 
although the father looked over his scientific description of 
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animals and flowers, the bulk of the work is entirely George's 
own. The success of the book was great ;—the author's name 
became at once well known, and the poor family garrets in Percy- 
street were enlivened by the hail of many a foreigner, anxious to 
see the lucky travellers who had, beyond doubt, beheld and been 
in the happy South Sea Isles. It was on the occasion of such a 
pilgrimage that George was first brought together with a young 
German physician whose name was Sémmering. He had come 
over to England to attend its medical schools; and that attrac- 
tion which had drawn him unto his renowned countrymen grew 
quickly into the tightest bonds of friendship with the younger of 
them, fastened by kinship in studies, and, probably also, by ties 
of masonic brotherhood, which then, and for many years after, 
largely took hold of their minds in that alchemistic form under 
which it so mightily swayed the thought of Europe of that 
century. 

The proceeds of the book were, unfortunately, small in money ; 
starvation daily haunted the wretched dwelling, barely staved off 
by petty gifts from a friend, or some German princeling, coaxed 
into dribbling forth scanty alms by a present of South Sea 
rarities; the sale of the latter also came to an absolute standstill, 
and the Admiralty was deaf to the roar of claims, till at last hard- 
hearted creditors came down on the forlorn family, and bore 
away its mainstay and pillar, and dreary King’s Bench shut on the 
chafing Doctor. It was indeed a bleak and starving future which 
George had then to look upon,—his father imprisoned and no 
prospect of relief—his mother sick, and his sisters weak and help- 
less—while he himself was wracked by continued ill health maim- 
ing the sinews of his goodwill to work. He soon had to yield to 
the conviction that in England there was no chance of obtaining 
aid ; so with the one thought of straining his utmost nerve for his 
parents, he turned himself to his native country, from which sundry 
cheers of fellow-feeling had at times gladdened the wretched- 
ness of Percy-street. Making up, therefore, a bale of dried 
plants and other specimens of natural history, in the hope that 
some Continental museums might buy them, he, whose name was 
then trumpeted forth as the foremost of explorers, embarked at 
Harwich, to cross to Holland as an anxious pedler and seeker of 
alms. Nothing can be more touching than to read in his letters 
to his parents his grief at their sorrows, and his unflinching trust 
in Providence :— 

“T am well and fresh” (he writes to his father), “resigned, and full 
of trust that God will not forsake us ;—He has often proved his exceed- 
ing goodness, and will deliver us out of our present evil chances and 
hardships, which have weighed us down for these last years. I submit 
to all trials with the firm trust that they are meant for our best, and 
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believe that, while I leave everything to the ordaining of the most 
perfect Being, I act neither unrighteously nor frowardly if I beseech 
Him daily for the peace and earthly welfare of us all; for also here on 
earth we can reach to a certain pitch of happiness, and why, then, 
should we not pray for it ?” 


In these words we meet with two thoughts, which are the 
groundwork of Forster’s belief and lively trust in the happy 
ending of all chances, which, through every distress, kept him 
from continued hopelessness, yet never stiffened into dull fatal- 
ism, and a strong religious feeling, full of devout yearnings, 
but with an inborn loathing of all strained asceticism. 

Though he was received by the learned men of Holland with 
the most flattering kindness, and every sort of civil attention was 
paid him, he soon saw that he could have no hopes of bettering 
his family by any help from that country. In his letter to his 
mother he pours out the sorrow of his heart :— 

“My hopes to dispose of something here have been driven to the 
winds. There is, in plain speaking, no possibility of doing so. I am 
in the hands of Almighty God, and yield myself to His ordaining. 
Before me I see nothing but darkness; but let His will be done: 
Amen! Oh, alas, my poor heart! I can write no more.” “The 
thought on mine in England has given me many a troubled moment. 
Are you well, dearest mother P—are you at all at rest ? Does God send 
you comfort and courage in the tribulation which you have to undergo ? 
Has no new need befallen our sorely-pressed house ?”’ 


Driven on by such painful thoughts, George hastened to Germany, 
reproaching himself with the slightest delay. At Dusseldorf, 
then renowned for its galleries of art, he was, however, waylaid by 
Jacobi, who, with his enthusiastic kindness, as soon as he heard 
of the famed traveller's arrival, wrote him, before daybreak, a 
pressing invitation to spend a whole day with him. Forster was 
fascinated by the society he was introduced to, and that spell in 
Jacobi’s bearing which had ravished Géthe with delight. One 
of the lords of the German commonwealth of letters, the bosom 
friend of Géthe, and of its chief leaders, whom he loved to gather 
around him at his country seat at Pempelfort, he enthralled the 
loving temper of young Forster by the welling forth of his speech, 
which he would let flow in the full stream of enthusiasm. Forster 
found himself transferred,’as it were by a wizard’s wand, into the 
very midst of the choicest spirits of Germany, while the charm of 
Jacobi’s kindly hospitality soothed his aching heart like balm. 
The latest poems of Géthe—snatches from Woldemar, which 
Jacobi was then writing—freshly-received letters from the stars of 
literature, were the treats which, during four days, were thrust on 
Forster, spiced by the touching kindness of his host and his 
sisters. He tore himself from Dusseldorf, enraptured with his 
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new friends. “Such people as these we shall not meet again on 
our whole journey,” was his exclamation to Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, when, twelve years later, on their trip to England, they 
turned out of their way to visit Jacobi. 

Cassel was the goal of his immediate expectations. He had 
hopes that the new Landgrave, Frederic II., who partook of the 
fashionable taste for dallying with enlightenment, provided it 
could be done cheaply, might be tempted to gain a man of his 
father’s fame for his new high-school. This sovereign, who, 
during his father’s lifetime, had forsaken his Protestant faith and 
ancestral views in politics, had, since his accession to his states, 
calmed the lively fears of the old servants of his house by steadily 
settling down into all the good old family ways. Although 
remaining a Catholic himself, he swore, as a true son of Hesse, to 
the maintenance of Protestantism in his country ; and, quitting 
forthwith the Austrian Court, with which while heir apparent he 
had been unmindful enough of his blood to flirt, he left off all 
new-fangled whims, to the delight of his grey-haired ministers, 
ruling as his father had ruled before him, to the comfort of him- 
self and the fattening of his exchequer, which he shrewdly en- 
riched by selling 22,000 true Hessians to England for 7,000,0001. 
If the sum seemed large, it also appears that the Landgrave had 
many calls for it. But George soon saw his hopes vanish afresh : 
the whole of the funds allotted for the mental enlightenment of 
such Hessians as were not gaining it in another way in Ame- 
rica, had been sunk in a parcel of rubbishy marbles, which were 
their owner's joy and pride. A sum that might have freed the 
starving traveller from King’s Bench, and have allowed him and 
his family to live at Cassel, could not possibly be made forth- 
coming ; but, in its stead, His Highness deigned to admit George 
to a gracious audience in his statue gallery, and insisted on his 
delaying his filial researches till after the next sitting of his 
Academy of Antiquities, at which he accordingly held a dis- 
course, and, at last,- the Landgrave not only accepted a copy of 
the father’s books, but even strained his poverty to the dis- 
bursing of a gift of 50 louis, besides thrusting on the unwilling 
son the appointment of Professor of Natural History at the 
University of Cassel, with the dazzling salary of seventy pounds, 
It is touching to read how anxiously Forster debated with his 
conscience, whether he would be justified in accepting anything 
for himself as long as he had not achieved that relief for his 
parents which he had set out to seek; and when at last he did 
accept, it was with the express understanding that he should he 
allowed certain months of absence, wherein he might bring his 
endeavours to a satisfactory result, At Gottingen he made 
acquaintances which afterwards ripened into friendship—espe- 
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cially that of Heyne; and he wrote a letter to his father—who 
he evidently feared might misinterpret his proceedings,—in 
which he tried to enliven his gloom by the friendly greetings of 
the leading members of that University ; but such kindly wishes 
were all he reaped, both here and at Berlin, with the exception of 
a pittance of 100 louis from the Prince of Dessau, bestowed in 
a warm-hearted manner, and coupled with the promise to use his 
influence in England with the Admiralty to obtain some recom- 
pense, which, however, proved vain. Such painful disappoint- 
ments did not allow Forster to begin his stay at Cassel, in the 
spring of 1779, with a light heart; and his correspondence 
reveals his writhing efforts to burst his father’s prison bars, 
when, in the forlorn midnight of this gloom, a hidden hand all 
of a sudden thrust comfort and freedom on the wretched family. 
The masonic lodges of Germany, at the call of the Duke of 
Brunswick, their grand-master, paid the father’s debts, while the 
chair of natural history at Halle was to provide for his main- 
tenance. ‘True, however, to his self-willed temper, he nearly 
marred his own luck, for he could not, for a long while, be 
brought to give up the character of a victim, and insisted on his 
just claims, spurning what he deemed a dishonourable compro- 
mise, till the earnest entreaties of his family and the smarting 
reminiscences of imprisonment at last softened his resolve. If 
this happy event freed George's mind from a load of care, the 
spring of his spirits was now still further braced by a new piece 
of luck. Sémmering, the brother of his heart,—he to whom in 
the heyday of betrothal he wrote, “ Love itself yields to the 
bond of soul which links me to thee,”"—obtained the professor- 
ship of anatomy at Cassel, by dint of sundry diplomatic wiles 
which his eager friend suggested to him ;—for the Landgrave had 
snatched up the crotchet that only Frenchmen knew that science, 
and it wanted no little knack to master his whims. With such 
intercourse to encourage him, he set to his duties with eagerness, 
employing his leisure hours with a translation of Buffon, to the 
account of which were put sundry trips to the library of Got- 
tingen, which were, perhaps, suggested, if the whole truth were 
known, by other promptings than those of absolute literary 
research. Nor was the society-of Cassel wanting in interest: 
besides many men of more or less distinction who were attached 
to its high-school, it counted the illustrious historian Johannes 
von Miiller amongst its residents, between whom and Forster 
an intimacy sprang up; so that, had it not been for other dis- 
comforts, he might have contentedly endured the petty worries 
of court attendance ; for the Landgrave regarded his University, 
with its staff, as his toys, and Forster found, on promotion to the 
inspectorship of a most threadbare cabinet of natural history, 
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that he shared with the statue gallery the honour of being His 
Highness’s chief entertainer. But the want of money, the 
canker of his life, soon made its gnawings felt. The pittance of 
his salary, and the loss by shipwreck of all his little property on 
its way from England, had made it impossible for the famished 
youth to start his establishment, however frugally, without a 
loan, the cost of which shackled him like a galley-chain. Jacobi, 
with whom he kept up a close correspondence, in which he 
poured forth his sorrow into his kind and sympathetic heart, had 
already of himself devised how to help his friend to ease, by pro- 
curing for him the administratorship of the proposed new 
customs bvard for the Duchy of Berg, intending to pay from 
his own purse the required security of 30,000 thalers, when his 
hopes were disappointed by the abandonment of the whole plan, 
He now, therefore, on hearing of his friend’s straits, came for- 
ward at once with his generous feeling, and thrust on him a loan 
of twenty-five pistoles in so brotherly a manner, that Forster was 


‘forced to yield all misgivings about its acceptance. But this 


sum was far from enough to insure him from further difficulties. 
In consequence of the miserable resources of the University, he 
found himself obliged to provide books at his own outlay, and, 
in spite of convulsive attempts at thriftiness, debt dogged him 
like a spectre. “Fy! fy! I can’t get a book to look at here, 
unless I buy it,” he writes to Jacobi. ‘ Cassel is a perfect wil- 
derness, as regards new books, for the annual sum allotted for 
procuring such for the Prince’s library does not amount to 
601.” Under such circumstances, it is easy to feel that alche- 
mistic notions, if once allowed to be at all entertained, must 
have involuntarily lured him on with absorbing temptations. 
Freemasonry, in the garb of Illumination and Rosicrucianism, 
at that time had largely laid hold of the mind of Germany. Its 
many interturnings are not easy to unravel through the mazes 
of its stealthy course; but in every court and in every high- 
school its high priests were then to be found,—for the catholic 
tone of its mystic language had charms for the most varied 
tempers ; and thus, at the dawn of the sunrise of modern science, 
we see the smouldering embers of the alchemist’s nightly furnaces 
flare through the breadth of the land once more into flame, fanned 
by the adroit breathings of jugglers on that vein of faith which 
ran, as it were, in irony so fully through an age boastful that the 
amulet of enlightenment shielded it from reach of dupery and 
superstition. The Rosicrucians were especially devoted to this 
scientific dressing up of mysticism, and the possibility of finding 
ptime matter endowed with the virtues of an universal medicine 
and the transmutation of metals was seriously entertained hy 
men of learning, and its research followed by many. We know 
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that both the Forsters were keen freemasons; and a letter from 
George to Heyne informs us, that it was through masonry that 
he became intimately acquainted with the Rosicrucians. Sém- 
mering, his bosom friend, had joined the brotherhood, which 
counted amongst its active members most of the leading pro- 
fessors of Cassel, and even the great Johannes von Miiller had 
allowed the shrewd twinkle of his keen sight to be hoodwinked 
for the nonce. Eagerly and fervently did these associates stimu- 
late each other in the prosecution of what they held to be the 
great work, conjointly with their brethren spread on the surface 
of the globe. At this time, an event happened which startled 
the scientific world, and the tidings of which were caught up with 
nervous eagerness by the brethren of Cassel. The witheringly 
sarcastic Lichtenberg, that keen intellect the bolts of whose wit 
loved to split the very heart of humbug, seriously communicated 
to his friend Forster trustworthy accounts of transmutations of 
metals by Dr. Price, in England, in the presence of competent 
witnesses. The doings of this man were, indeed, such as to 
attract general attention. A member of the Royal Society, and 
a wealthy practitioner in Guildford, he believed or professed to 
have discovered a powder able to change silver or mercury into 
gold, and, after two years spent in doubt (as he averred) whether 
to publish or keep secret his discovery, he spoke of it to some 
friends, one of whom was Grose the antiquary, and to whom he 
even showed proofs of his skill. Success emboldened him to lay 
aside his fears, so that during several months of the year 1782 
he exhibited, before anybody who chose to visit him at Guildford, 
evidence of his power to change mercury into gold and silver, by 
means of certain white and reddish powders; and, at last, on the 
30th of May of that year, he produced an ingot of silver weighing 
two ounces, which he offered as a present to the King. All this 
he described in a pamphlet, containing numerous testimonials 
signed by unexceptionable witnesses,— amongst them Lords 
Onslow, King, and Palmerston. On the demand, however, of the 
Royal Society, that its fellow should renew his marvels before a 
chosen board, Price refused to do so, on the ground that he had 
exhausted his stock of philosopher's powder, the preparation of 
which required much time; and that, as a Rosicrucian, he was 
bound to maintain the secrets of the craft. Finding, however, 
that by such excuses his credit was thoroughly shaken, he re- 
tired, in January, 1783, to his laboratory at Guildford, announ- 
cing that he would be back in London in a month; and, having 
first prepared a large decoction of laurel juice, and written his 
will, he shut himself up in his study, when six months passed 
by before the world again heard of him. The Royal Society, at 
the end of that time, received an invitation to visit him in a 
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body on a certain day; but when, instead of the whole society, 
he saw but one or two of his colleagues arrive, he was so stung 
at the contempt shown for him and his discovery, that, entering 
his closet, he destroyed himself with the poison he had prepared. 
Before the melancholy end happened, the announcement of 
Price’s success excited the greatest interest ;—and was not Forster's 
heart made to leap with a fevered heat, when the hope of 
escape from poverty seemed to be visibly beckoning to him? It 
is nowhere clearly stated how far he allowed himself to be practi- 
cally inveigled into great loss of time. Forster acknowledges in 
letters, and Kénig supposes, that both he and Sémmering 
melted away much useful money in their Rosicrucian crucibles. 
It was not, however, a greedy want of gold which had been our 
friend’s snare; his heart, in mysticism, was noble as in everything 
else. The mystic piety of language and the cosmogonic profes- 
sions of the society had enticed his religious feeling and his in- 
quiring mind. In letters to Sémmering, he prays that the Spirit 
of Jesus might lead them in holiness, forbearance, and love; 
and in the following extract from a letter, written to his bride 
after his breaking off with all secret brotherhoods, will be found 
a picture of his-hopes and delusions. 

“You know that I was a dreamy enthusiast, but few people could 
be aware how far I was one, and to what degree I had allowed myself 
to be carried away, for I held it as a duty to keep it hidden. I have 
believed everything. The conviction that those who had misled me 
into-this faith were morally bad themselves, opened my eyes. I thought 
then that I saw the whole pile of this fabric of faith resting on the 
point of a needle, which on inquiry I found to be itself rusted and 
crumbling. I was like one who awakes from a heavy dream, and finds 
that he has escaped danger of death. . . . Nothing is more intoxicating 
for one so vain as I was, as to look upon the great interlinkings in the 
plan of Creation ; to be drawn near to God—viewing, as it were, through 
Him to read and overlook that universe in concentration which seems 
to lie before us in disorder that baffles understanding; to be the fami- 
liar of the world of spirits—oneself a little demigod, whole lord of the 
creation ; and to know all, even the yet hidden powers of nature ;—all 
this by the easiest means in the world, through boundless seraphic love 
of the most perfect Being—intimate communion in spirit with Him, 
self-denial in the highest degree, a forsaking of all vanity, continued 
ascetic intercourse with Him, and a contemplative as well as practical 
spying. by experiments into nature, &c., &c. From such a height as 
this, the fall, as can be foreseen, was far from soft.” 

It is the greatest proof of Forster's healthy soundness, that 
when he did wake to the self-knowledge of his trance, it was to 
renewed strength,—as illness cleanses a strong body of a surfeit 
of bad humours. He wished himself joy that he had thrown off 
such a charge of dreaminess before his thirtieth yeargand taking 
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up his studies with no loss of true enthusiasm, he zealously tried 
to lessen the heap of debt which his mistakes had probably 
helped to pile up, by renewed translations and active contribu- 
tions to literary journals. He, who by the chances of his early 
life had seemed to have been born at once to manhood, had proved 
how all must pay nature's debts, and, having cheated her of his 
childishness in his teens, she had exacted from his manhood 
payment of her calls. But now Forster the man was born, and 
and he was a goodly and a noble man. “The past is behind 
me,” he says in the letter last quoted, “and I still retain a 
burning desire to arrive at the best possible insight of what we 
call truth which my nature is able to arrive at.” 

In spite, however, of this sturdy spirit, Cassel and all belong- 
ing to it had become loathsome to him. The remembrance of 
his errors was there continually thrust upon his thoughts, and 
all social enjoyment poisoned by Sémmering’s trouble of mind, 
who, a true comrade to the last, had left at the same time with 
him the brotherhood which they had entered together, but bore 
away so trembling a fear of the wrath of its fellows, that it 
haunted his every step, and kept such hold of his mind, even 
until his death in 1830, that when Forster's widow was preparing 
his letters for publication in 1829, Sdmmering not only refused 
to contribute those in his keeping, but entreated her, even by 
threats, not to brvach a hint, in her sketch of her husband's life, 
as to any connexion with secret societies. Against such daily 
wrong of life neither learned dissertations on the bread-fruit and 
‘other points of natural history, nor translations of books of 
travels, proved sufficient antidotes; and he who had already 
feverishly exclaimed that a great journey alone could restore 
him to usefulness, can be well believed to have felt quickenings 
of joy at the sudden chance of removal to a new world. He was 
offered the professorship of natural history at Wilna in Poland, 
and accepted it, not merely on his own hasty promptings, but 
by the counsel of such wary friends as Lichtenberg and Heyne. 
The conditions were, in fact, such as might have tempted many 
a literary man: besides a fair salary, a sum was settled for 
correspondence and the purchase of specimens of natural history, 
while the flattering language of the Primate Poniatowsky’s letter 
was backed by subscriptions which freed him from his liabilities 
at Cassel, and provided for his travelling outlay. Thus, at a 
moment when the atmosphere of Cassel choked his manly 
vigour, luck seemed to shower on him the very windfall befitting 
his wants; and with the good cheer with which he had formerly 
run to buy his sister a thimble with the chance sovereign that saved 
him from his boyish scrapes, he now leapt forward to snatch the 
happiness which seemed to be beckoning him. 
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Happiness this time appeared to him in the guise of a young 
girl of twenty. During his visits to Gottingen he had learnt to 
know Theresa Heyne, and had been struck by her feeling dis- 
position and artless liveliness. She had been brought up in 
early youth at a distance from home, and a freedom of carriage 
thus contracted from habit, was increased by the enthusiasm of 
her temperament, while daily intercourse with the distinguished 
men who frequented her father’s house, fostered a feverish liking 
for all which. partook of intellectual superiority and excellence. 
Her feelings with regard to Forster are told by herself in the 
following words, written when the reflections of age threw its 
clear steady light upon the dark eddies of her life :— 


“The girl had seen Forster repeatedly on his visits to Gottingen 
during his stay at Cassel; and the most heartfelt regard, which lasted 
till his death, gave her trust in him, while compassion for the forlorn 
position which awaited him in lonely Poland, hearty feeling, youthful 
spirit, and pride, spurred her to share the stern lot of the famed man ; 
and thus she gave Forster the preference over other prospects.” 


A certain easily fanned rapture, and something which partook 
of a love of frolic, were therefore, in truth, rather the spurs of 
her resolve than a thorough love passion. George, on his part, 
with his susceptibility and generous feeling, was strongly drawn 
to the lively girl, and although the kindly old father, with his 
wary forethought, would not allow himself to be edged into 
express sanction of the marriage, as long as Forster's worldly 
means were so doubtful, the eager girl soon dragged his goodwill 
into a tacit understanding that the wedding should come off as 
soon as Polish pledges proved trustworthy; and he started for 
his new home with the consciousness of being betrothed. He 
passed through Vienna on his way; when, what with the flow of 
his spirits at this the heyday of his life, when he saw gloom and 
error behind him, while happiness and ease were awaiting him in 
the future, and what with the flattering attention paid him by 
high and low, his delight was such, that his letters overflow 
with enthusiastic praise of that capital, which for a long while 
remained the Elysian paradise of his fancy. The Emperor 
Joseph received him in his closet, with his well-known friend- 
liness, and on dismissing him, after much talk, foretold him 
laughingly that he would not long stay in the wilderness of 
Poland; while invitations from the mighty Kaunitz, and choice 
meetings at the house of the celebrated Countess Theresa Thum, 
whose pride and joy it was to gather together the picked spirits of 
Vienna, showed in what esteem the traveller was held by all. 

The first impression of Polish bleakness was indeed gloomy, 
and he owns that what he saw on crossing the frontier filled his 
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soul with dismay, although he had tuned his expectations down 
to the lowest pitch. The rawness of October weather fretted his 
sickly frame, which always suffered cruelly from cold and damp ; 
while all the endless discomforts of jolted travel through fathom- 
less roads, and lodging at filthiest hovels, crowded on him, yet 
revelling in the fresh memory of Vienna. 

At Grodno he found himself in the very heart of the life and 
Court of Poland. The first free diet which had met since many 
years, was then holding its sittings there; and the mean huts 
and filthy lanes of the so-called city were thronged by the motley 
crush of Polish aristocracy, from the King and magnificent 
magnates with their dazzling followings, down to the equally 
haughty peasant nobles swaggering about with their big swords 
(the badge of their rank), while they floundered through the 
mammoth sloughs of mire in huge boots lined with dirty straw, 
in their proud disdain of the effeminacy of stockings and linen. 
Amongst the higher classes, however, he found many persons 
possessed of much elegant culture, which was, moreover, set 
off by a lordly hospitality, in which they vied with each 
other to show how highly they valued the gain of so note- 
worthy a man to their country. The King’s sister, commonly 
called Madame de Cracovie, because her deceased husband, 
Marshal Branicki, had been Castellan of Cracow, received him 
with the most marked kindliness, and presented him herself to 
her brother, whom he often saw in the familiarity of her evening 
meetings. That worn-out lover of the great Catherine, by whose 
bounty he had been pensioned with the royalty of Poland, had 
a mind whose dainty and over-refined taste delighted in the 
society of literary men, and Forster experienced the courtesy of 
his bearing, while the assurances of goodwill which he gathered 
from the King and Primate for himself and the University, en- 
couraged his hopes for the future. It was, therefore, with plea- 
surable feelings that he continued his journey in November, on 
the closing of 8 diet, with the unwonted open-handedness and even 
flow of which the Government expressed itself delighted, though 
Forster writes that not a day passed but the Marshal of the Lower 
House smashed sundry staves of office in trying to allay uproar. 

The first acquaintance with Wilna did not discourage him. 
It was true that “the cabinet of natural history proved not 
only a child in its cradle, but not even a fine child, while the 
library was most meagre ;” but then he had the assurance that 
their wants were acknowledged, and would be made good. The 
University, as most of the schools in Poland, had been founded 
by the Jesuits, in consequence of whose suppression the whole 
system of education was being remodelled. His lodging was 
in the old palace of the Order, ‘and though wretchedly bleak and 
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bare, he comforted himself by comparing it with those of his 
fellow-teachers, and by the readiness with which such changes as 
he asked for were granted. Many of the Jesuits remained 
attached to the high-school as laymen, and although he arrived 
by no means well disposed towards them—having been fully 
warned by the great Jesuit-croaker, Nicolai, against their wiles,— 
his first letters speak the praise of their unselfish behaviour ; so. 
that he even utters his conviction that the Jesuits of Wilna, at 
least, do not deserve the suspicion under which their brethren 
generally labour. The difficulties of his position showed them- 
selves immediately on entering upon his duties, when he had to 
deliver his lectures in Latin; for, though a master in German 
style, and able to write English and French with wonderful cor- 
rectness, Latin’ composition was a labour which cost him “an 
everlasting time;” while the unwonted tongue hampered his 
speech, which was at all times highly embarrassed in the profes- 
sor’s chair, although its flow in conversation was astounding. 
But athwart the wintry cloudiness of his horizon, there was the 
light of his love to cheer him on ; so, sturdily attacking the hard- 
ness of the Polish tongue, he hotly tried to overcome all bars 
between himself and happiness. The winter was thus employed 
by him in preparations for his marriage, which was fixed for the 
summer; and so engrossed was his mind in this one thought, 
that at first he overlooked how sundry impediments were being 
slily thrown in the way of ‘his university career. The fears he 
felt for Theresa’s comfort in the dreary banishment of Wilna, 
were laughed at by her eager temper, and her lively fancy rejoiced 
at the prospect of hardships to be overcome, in spite of which 
Forster's tender care for her ease would not rest content with any 
but a home of such snugness, that the nakedness of Polish shops 
and the dull sloth of Polish workmen could not be got to fit it 
up, and in the warmth of his heart he launched into the outlay 
of getting furniture and servants from abroad. Forster always 
had a love for household comfort which was above his means, and 
is startling in a man of so roving a turn of mind. He would have 
spent lordly incomes had he possessed them; and with all his 
zeal for thriftiness, the close spirit of reckoning was not in him. 
Not that he had a bent for squandering, but with his scientific 
occupations he could never resist the purchase of books, charts, 
and instruments; and his only taste which could be chid as par- 
taking of extravagance was this love of snugness, which, from 
repeated change of dwelling, brought heavy pulls on his purse. 
So little did any fondness for show enter into this liking, that to 
save money for it he even refused himself horses, which, according 
to Polish ideas of respectability, were nearly as necessary house- 
hold articles as clean linen with us. As all such bits of economy 
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were, however, altogether insufficient to mend the hole made in 
his income, he restlessly sought means of repairing it, and at last 
decided on perfecting himself in the study of medicine. There 
was a great want of physicians in the country, and the skill of 
such as there were was eagerly sought and richly paid by 
noble Poles, who seem to have pinned their faith in health on 
»the multitude of doctors; for we are told that as soon as any- 
thing like ailing was felt, the sick man called all the leeches 
together he could lay hold of, when he himself would preside, and 
adjudge their debate. With feverish looking forward to spring 
and happiness, he thus fretted through the dreariness of his first 
Polish winter in utter loneliness and daily worry; for, as time 
wore on, he saw that none of the pledges made to him were kept, 
while painful rheumatisms and weakened eyesight, brought on 
by climate, racked bis poor body, until, at the very moment of 
his start on his longed-for journey, a putrid fever laid him for 
several weeks on a sick bed, and threatened to cut short his life 
in its bloom. Convalescence, like all other things, is helped by 
a stout heart; thus, as soon as the crisis was surmounted, his 
eagerness quickened his recovery, so that he reached Gottingen 
in August, 1785; and having been married in the beginning of 
the following month, he hastened back with his wife to his bleak 
banishment. 

Henceforth Forster’s household was the sanctuary wherein 
alone, during the remaining two years of his stay in Poland, he 
found refuge from endless teasing and annoyance. If fancy 
rather than thorough love had made Theresa become his wife, 
acquaintance with her husband at all events at first confirmed 
and increased her good opinion of him. Forster always maintained 
in his daily bearing so chaste a delicacy, that his widow declares 
never to have seen him guilty of an unseemly outburst; and this 
overwrought unwillingness to ruffle her peace of mind was such, 
that he never brought himself to unfold his many straits to her, 
until this very silence produced the misunderstanding which it 
had been meant to avoid. ‘Thus, while in his generous fear lest 
she should not be fully aware of the lot she was encountering, he 
had always dwelt much on the privations awaiting her in Poland, 
this nice feeling had kept him from alluding to the pet home he 
had prepared; so that the young woman was quite rapt with joy 
to find so snug a dwelling on her arrival at Wilna. It was in 
truth not more than they wanted, for beyond it they found no 
comfort. If Cassel was loathsome, yet how grand was it when 
compared with the Polish University, which had not even one 
bookseller. Intercourse with the world was slow and difficult; 
he could not often even hear of new books, much less get a 
sight of them; so that his letters to Lichtenberg piteously beg 
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for the crumbs which might be swept from the fulness of his literary 
table. The want of all congenial society was the bitterest hard- 
ship to him, for the revels of the Lithuanian nobles had no 
charms, and his Jesuit fellows, on closer knowledge, had come 
out in their true light. Having failed in their stealthy stalking 
for the father and mother’s souls, they hoped to net that of 
George's firstborn child, but their wiles were roughly torn by a 
gruff sally, ‘ that as baptism must be, it should be done according 
to Calvinism,” and henceforth their friendship was at an end. 
The turmoils of the State and the ill-will discovered to be borne 
to the University by the Primate, who even applied its funds to 
the one of Cracow, abashed his trust in promised improvements 
which would have enabled him to make himself practically useful ; 
yet every time that in a fit of anguish he eagerly jumped at a 
chance of escape from this forlorn banishment, he was quickly 
dragged back by the feeling of its impossibility. By agreement 
he had bound himself to serve for eight years, in consideration of 
the payments whereby he had been freed from his Cassel debts ; 
and no literary labour in his present wilderness, obliged as he was 
to buy at great expense every book he might require, could ever 
enable him to pay off this loan. Thus was there nothing for him 
but patience, rendered doubly irksome by continued attacks of 
painful illness. His courage, nevertheless, never flagged for any 
length of time, and as soon as health buoyed up his good cheer, 
his letters showed him even dwelling on the advantages of his 
abode in Poland :— 


“The experience which I have gained through this change of resi- 
dence has been dearly bought, but is withal worth much ; I was obliged 
to see black against white, that I might know what white was. I owe 
it to my journey hither that I am aware of the full worth of many 
things, and chiefly of friendship. My mind has also obtained much 
growth and enlightenment which I should not have gained by staying 
at Cassel. Oh! a good shove, which thrusts us all at once out of the 
centre wherein we have long been resting, or in which we have been 
moving around our own pivot, gives us so thorough a shaking that one 
gets to espy countless new things in oneselfand others. . . . Here 
at all events, I can become wise through my faults, in perfect peace, 
for I can commit my faults and mend them unperceived. I look at 
Wilna as my caterpillar’s case—I am bound for eight. years, after that 
come my wings, and the perfect insect will follow its destination.” 


He even produced, besides sundry translations, two little works 
which deserve notice, to the writing of which he devoted himself 
so assiduously, that long before daybreak he sat at his desk, and 
his health began to suffer from the strain. ‘The one was a dis- 
sertation on ‘The Human Race,” intended as an answer to an 
essay by Kant on the same subject, in which mistaken statements 
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had been made about the South Sea Islanders. The dogmatic 
boldness with which the metaphysician laid down the law in mat- 
ters of science displeased Forster, who in general had little liking 
for speculative philosophy, and even called Kant in a private 
letter “the arch-sophist and arch-scholastic of the age.” In this 
dissertation, which is written with great moderation, he maintained 
the existence of distinct races of men, though he did not deny 
their belonging to one kind. The other work was a Life of Cook, 
already alluded to, the dedication of which was graciously ac- 
knowledged by the Emperor Joseph—a fact rendered highly re- 
markable by the broad freedom of thought running through the 
whole book, which contains, as in a summary, the political faith 
which guided Forster's future conduct. It has often been noticed, 
that there is not a single passage in any of the French writers of 
the eighteenth century, which shows any foreknowledge of the 
revolution which was coming over their country, although many 
travellers (amongst them Goldsmith) foretold it; but there is no 
man whose prophecies can vie in clearness with those of Forster. 
As early as 1782, he exclaimed in a letter to his father, “ Europe 
seems to be on the point of a fearful overthrow ;” and in a re- 
markable fragment amongst his writings, the precise date of which 
is not known, the following striking words occur :— 

“We stand at the close of the century; this universal longing for 
change in our present forms, for relief from our many defects, the 
searching hither and thither, this revolt of reason against political 
pressure, this supremacy of understanding over feeling, these educa- 
tional institutions for the rearing of sensible machines, these convulsive 
clutchings of faith at miraculous powers beyond the realm of under- 
standing, this struggle between enlightenment and religion, this uni- 
versal leavening,—herald a new teacher and a new doctrine.” 


Yielding to his heart's ever warm interest in his fellow-beings’ 
weal, he had been steadily growing in his age’s political thought, 
so that it was ever engrossing the better part of his mind; and 
while, therefore, it is not wonderful that in 1787 he should have 
arrived at writing as he then did, it is most wonderful that the 
head of the Holy Roman Empire should have nodded approba- 
tion to such words as these :— 


“ Human infallibility is disappearing before the dawn of knowledge. 
Tolerance and freedom of conscience proclaim the victory of reason, and 
make the way for freedom of the press and free search into all those 
relations which, under the name of truth, are of value to man. Lastly, 
luxury and industry are giving new worth to life ; the arts are attaining 
the height of perfection and simplicity ; observation and experience 
are enlarging and combining all knowledge, and all political powers 
are tending to an equality ; in short it is, or is about to be, the season 
of flowering.” 
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It is well to recollect these words in connexion with Forster's 
after life, for they prove how he was not then whirled away by a 
sudden puff of rapture, but obeyed the long-flowing stream of his 
thoughts. 

Early one morning in the month of June, 1787, Forster was 
disturbed at his desk by the entry ofa Russian naval officer, who, 
presenting him with a letter from the ambassador, Stackelberg, 
made the startling announcement that he had full power to settle 
all terms, if he would agree to accompany a voyage of discovery 
in the Southern Ocean. What a leap for Forster from dreariest 
banishment into the very Eden of dreams. The openhandedness 
of the Russian Government removed all difficulties about the re- 
payment of his loans, and an ample salary was assigned to him, 
as also a pension for his wife in the event of his death; while his 
delight with luck was raised to the highest pitch by the promised 
companionship of S6mmering, whom the Empress immediately 
appointed physician to the expedition, on Forster's recommenda- 
tion ; and as soon as ever he had brought his affairs to a close, 
he hastened away, traversing with six post-horses the space 
between Poland and Gottingen, which he reached on the 16th 
September. His hopes were fated to meet with a sad dash; the 
outbreak of the Turkish war caused the voyage to be laid aside 
for the present, and as Forster would not accept an appointment 
at St. Petersburg just after his escape from Polish winters, he was 
turned adrift on the world with a year's salary, but free from 
debt, so that, though pleasant visions had come to nought, he 
yet blessed the wondrous luck which alone had been able to 
snatch him from Poland, and set him down in the heart of 
Europe. A vague chance of employment in the Philippine Isles 
also proved vain, and is only worth remembering for a letter he 
wrote with a description of himself, which shows that practical 
matters had so laid hold of his attention that he held himself to 
be more fitted for affairs than for science proper, while he thought 
himself free from the usual prejudices of “learned men, who 
having small knowledge of the world, seldom understood how to 
fit their theories and hypotheses on to the real business of life.” 

While Forster was thus anxiously looking around him for some 
opening suitable to his wants, his attention was drawn to the 
electoral city of Mayence, where his old friend Johannes von 
Miiller had just vacated the librarianship, on promotion to be the 
Elector’s private secretary, while the prospect of the society of 
Sémmering, who had for several years taught anatomy there, was 
a most powerful attraction. By the counsel of friends he went 
thither, that his presence might draw attention to him; and 
having been presented to the Elector by Miiller, his appointment 
was decided on with a speed unwonted for the lazy sluggishness 
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of spiritual courts. The salary was small, but then there was the 
advantage of a central position, which the portly Elector, with sly 
shrewdness pointed out to him when, throwing open the casement 
of his closet, he showed him the view over the Rhine and its rich 
banks, asked him to compare it with Poland, and went on to 
reckon the cheapness of provisions—backing the whole with 
promise of regular payment. 

It is as well shortly to describe the soil into which Forster was 
now transplanted; for it was owing to its nature that his life took 
the turn it did. The ancient German empire was dying the death 
of corruption; and the very death-slumbers of its elders were 
being broken in upon by forward heirs; foremost amongst whom 
was Prussia, who like a nightmare, bestrode and pinched them, 
even at the point of death. Everywhere there was silent dissolu- 
tion of the powers that had been ruling, while popular spirit and 
enlightenment as yet only flitted here and there through the land 
like the will-o’-the-wisps that flicker about churchyards. “ German 
courts lay lazily bedded in a woof of wiles and tricks whose toils 
entangled the strength of the whole land, out of whose richness 
it had been spun for the enjoyment of a few sly cozeners. In 
looking at their doings and lives, so fevered and so bloated, one 
might think them creations banned by spells to a hectic existence, 
and who could not but fade away as soon as the healthy air of 
truth stole upon their pampered being. ‘The time-honoured See 
of Mayence, with whose spiritual electorate was coupled the 
arch-chancellorship of the empire, as it had ever been one of the 
chief pleasure-haunts of the lustiness of Rhenish prelacy, so was it 
in its decay the hotbed of corruption. The predecessors of the 
reigning Elector had, like the Emperor Joseph, partaken of the 
reforming fashion of his time, and had foolishly thought that the 
worn-out body might be quickened again into youth. The Elector, 
simple, good-natured man, the chief feature of whose temper was 
kindly trustful feeling, and a fondness for plain burgherlike life, 
forsook the wonted pomp of a high prince of the empire, to 
follow the bent of his homely likings. Instead of having courtly 
feasts, he not only mingled in the holiday gambols of the citizens, 
but he forfeited the indulgence of his courtiers, who with shrugs 
would have winked at these whims of a sovereign, by his harmful 
meddling in the olden habits of the State. Saints were curtailed 
of their dues, monkish trickery was checked; and when in 1773, 
the Jesuits were suppressed by the Pope, Eusmerich Joseph 
seemed like a man who felt a load off his chest, and launched 
forth into plans for setting up sound schools in his lands. The 
Jesuit party was, however, not crushed, though beaten; and on 
the Elector’s suspicious death in the following year, before he had 
time to carry out all his plans, they carried by a push the election 
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of Canon Erthal as his successor. Shrewd, ambitious, and 
thoroughly worldly, he had graduated in the schools of courtly 
diplomacy, where he had acquired that varnish whereby poor wits 
. can for a time pass themselves off as minds of superior stuff. 
As the party had worked the strong Catholic feeling of the 
population, the new Elector began his reign with a mighty show 
of piety and devotion that edified the mob, but which were laid 
aside for more congenial pastimes, as soon as their need was less 
apparent: the banqueting-halls of the archiepiscopal pleasure- 
palaces rang with the revelry of feasts, the spice of whose cheer 
was set off by ribald wit. 


“The Prince’s spirit of thrift was changed into the wantonest court 
pomp, pious cant into voluptuous sensuality, and church zeal into 
a little freethinking. Instead of evening devotions, a late hour brought 
with it a refined supper for a knot of chosen fellows, to which some- 
times artists and witty heads were admitted. The knee-cushions 
remained as footstools, before the pleasure-couches brought from Paris 
and London. Footwashings and layings on of hands had been with- 
drawn (who knows with what ceremonies) into the innermost chambers 
of the castle of St. Martin, beyond the whispering Rhine and the 
gaze of the public. Father Goldhagen’s theological discussions had 
been exchanged for talk with Heinse about his novel, ‘ Ardinghelle ;’ 
in the room of the Deacon’s service in the Missal, Madame de 
Coudenhoven read Voltaire’s ‘ Pucelle’ and the ‘ Lettres Persanes’ to her 
French-talking friend, herself so clothed that the listener could easily 
attach himself to the visible instead of the edifying, and kiss the fair 
reader herself, in lieu of the Gospels formerly offered by the Deacon.”* 


Altogether, as far as bedding and nursing will go, the right 
reverend prelate Erthal should have been snugly off in this world, 
—well fed, softly bedded and gently cherished by two willing 
damsels ; so that when the stately Coudenhoven found that she 
palled on his old heart, her charity loved to find her cousin 
Ferette at hand as a safe cordial to warm it. 

Around this foul carcase as the main pier of this Augean 
stable, the inmates of its stalls stood ranged and grouped. The 
throng was choicely noble, for the utmost that was given to 
a burgher in Mayence was the gift of a clerkship. The 
nobility was, however, far from being all on an equality 
within itself, and the highest class, whose string of ancestors 
enabled them to stand the tests required for canonries, looked 
down as haughtily on their lower fellows as those again on 
the mob of burghers at large; while besides, and above all 
hereditary rank, there was the consecration of holy orders, 
whereby first, only even the highest-born nobility became entitled 





* “Haus und Welt,” vol. ii. p. 14. 
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to share fully the fatness of the State. Gluttony, wassailing, 
and a greedy craving for rich prebends, were the main qualities of 
these servants of the Church; and it was well when, in the 
revelry of their drinking-bouts over flagons of old Rhenish, which 
in summer-time they loved to hold in the pleasure-grounds of 
their lordly abbeys scattered along the stately river's banks, 
their wanton humour would be content with such harmless freaks 
as wagering whether this or that lady’s calves could be encircled 
by the ribbons of their gold canon’s crosses. 

Yet were there some men amongst them who, athwart all 
this overcoat of fashionable dross, were not without stuff, and 
who learned, in the shifts and wiles of this evil haunt, that 
great skill in statecraft which enabled them to juggle the world 
at large. ‘Thus Forster found here Stadion, who, from a gay 
and enterprising canon, became one of the leading ministers of 
Austria; while the master of modern statesmen, Prince Metternich, 
took his first lesson in cunning in this high school of human 
worthlessness. High above these in nobleness of nature, as in 
the splendour of his birth, but so hampered by the contradictions, 
between his position and his likings, that he never mastered their 
difficulties, and thus through life had an awkward hesitation in 
his public conduct which looked almost like wilful trimming, was 
Dalberg, Bishop of Erfurt, coadjutor and expected successor of 
the Elector; but who afterwards, under Napoleon, became Duke 
of Frankfort, and died as Bishop of Ratisbon. His love of letters 
was great, and so zealously had he devoted his fine intelligence 
to study, especially of metaphysics, that his works ranked him 
amongst his country’s leading writers, while his position and 
. prospects caused him to be looked to, by such men as Schiller, 
as the coming Lorenzo de Medici of Germany. Everything 
without the circle of nobility was held to be mob; and at most 
a sort of half recognition was now and then extended as a favour 
to the professors, though never so far as to admit them with 
their wives to the houses of the aristocracy. The mass of 
burghers and the country people were inert, listless, and stolid, 
and their dull faint-heartedness was frightened as soon as they 
caught themselves but grumbling at a tax—their only idea of 
the State; but in Mayence itself there were a few citizens whose 
Rhenish light-mindedness had been unwittingly rapt by the 
political free-thinking of the professors. These latter were, 
indeed, a body by themselves, whose opinions, probably whetted 
by daily grinding against the world around, were so wholly at 
variance with its whole creed, that in their compactness they 
looked like a set of pioneers thrust forward into the enemy's 
country in advance of the coming revolution. This circle was 
the only one which offered Forster any chance of society. The 
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old Jesuit party, which had already declaimed often against the Pro- 
testant Johannes von Miiller, looked with no friendly eyes on the 
new librarian ; and such was the bigoted feeling fomented against 
everything that came from him, that his bare proposal to sell the 
duplicate copies of books, was met by the cry that desecration 
was threatening the work of the fathers, every single book 
gathered by whom deserved being treasured as a relique. In 
truth, as far as public enterprise was concerned, there was 
nothing gained by change from Poland, for the Elector and his 
Court, like a host of locusts, ate up the wealth of the land in 
their lavish luxury, while the jealous ill-will of the Jesuit swarms 
stifled every undertaking which smacked of enlightenment or 
free thought. Mayence, therefore, had no resources beyond the 
society of a few friends, foremost amongst whom was Sémmering, 
and its position in the heart of Germany. The neighbourhood 
of Dusseldorf reawakened the intimacy with Jacobi which had 
slackened in distant Poland, while the literary activity of Heyne 
spurred Forster to share it by becoming a regular contributor to 
the Gottingen Advertiser, and the kindly old man’s fatherly 
love filled that gap in his heart whith had been made by his 
wilful sire’s estrangement. How this last came about is not plainly 
stated : occasional letters passed between them from time to time, 
and those of the son are marked by the most reverential respect ; 
but time and distance had accomplished a work which it is 
wonderful that so headstrong a temper had not brought about 
long ago. 

The family-ghost, poverty, showed itself in the household as 
soon as its tent had been pitched on the banks of the Rhine. 
Although he had been urged by the Elector to give lessons in 
natural history, the best of reasons stayed his doing so—for no 
pupils were to be found; and his duties as librarian were easy, 
since the fifteen thousand works which formed the boasted fifty 
thousand volumes of the library, were stowed away in a lumber- 
room beyond reach or use. Thus he found his literary activity 
arrested at every turn by an impassable slough of sluggishness ; 
and as his desultory writings barely sufficed to enable him to live 
from hand to mouth, his mind reverted to his favourite plan of a 
History of the Geographical Discoveries in the Southern Seas, 
and a Flora of its Islands; when, as no German publisher could 
defray such an undertaking, he turned his thoughts to England. 
His old claim on the Admiralty presented itself as an incentive 
to a plan, the travel of which already allured his roving turn ; 
and so, having obtained three months’ leave of absence, he 
started, in the end of March, 1790, with Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, on a trip, in the course of which they passed through 
Brabant to England, and on their way home took a hasty look 
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at Paris, then in the glory of its new-won freedom. It is an 
interesting connexion which thus brings together the famed 
explorer Forster, in the evening of his renown as traveller, with 
the youth of that man who was to carry out scientific journeying 
and research to the furthest limit that has yet been reached by 
one man; and thus what seemed to the partakers thereof but 
the heedless chatting of a pleasure trip, takes for us the look 
of world-important intercommunings between two souls, the 
burthen of which yet rings in our ears through the clear-spoken 
words of the aged seer. <A private pupil—a certain Mr. Thomas 
Brand—was the only pecuniary advantage brought by the 
journey beyond a crowd of vivid impressions, for he had seen 
the two chief events on which the attention of Europe was 
fastened. In England he had attended Warren Hastings’s trial, 
where he had heard and beheld all the oratory and the genius of 
the country; while in Paris he had looked on the pageantry of its 
strange liberty, in the enthusiastic preparations for the great 
feast of the Champ de Mars. ‘The result he gave to the world in 
his “ Views of the Rhine and Brabant;” a work which, written 
in the gloomiest period of his life, is a masterpiece of racy 
writing, both as regards clearness of wording as well as the ease 
with which an array of deep thought is marshalled. “TI tell 
you 1 hold your ‘ Views’ to be one of the best books in our 
language,” is the opinion pronounced by Lichtenberg. 

Forster's household had been hitherto his stronghold wherein 
he defied all evil chances—but now this also began to fail him: 
the story is a strangely painful one, and of such woven intricacy 
as to be almost beyond unravelling, for never was there any show 
of strife; and this not from a cloaking guardedly worn against the 
world’s insight, because, wondrously enough, the tightest friend- 
ship and esteem continued between husband and wife, when by 
the flight of that happy contentment which springs from love, 
the once cheerful homestead had been left bare and lonely. The 
truth seems that the warmth of Forster's temper, which had never 
known the sprightliness of boyhood, was mellowed to an even 
glow, less fitted for love's frenzy than for steady friendship, 
against which the fluttering heart of the woman mauled itself 
as a bird against its cage’s bar, until, all forlorn, and innerly 
bruised and bleeding, the kindly nursing bestowed by a chance 
passer-by was taken with thankfulness. That passer-by was 
ready at hand in Huber, Secretary to the Saxon Mission, a slim, 
simpering, scrofulous fellow, whose rather pretty powers of mind 
were akin to his body’s slightness; a man, the intertwinings of 
whose life with that of Forster, and the upshot thereof, remind 
one how, as well as the eagle, the reptile by crawling reaches 
the pyramid’s summit. With the feverish trembling of sickly 
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nervousness he tells us himself that he always felt the want of 
something to close his day, “so that on going to bed the last 
sounds might not be wanting to him as in unfinished accords.” 
Possessed of that painful perseverance which is often found 
in small minds, he had wormed himself into the intimacy of 
Forster's home by dint of painstaking; and so anxious had he 
been for this acquaintance, especially for that of the wife, from 
the accounts he had heard of her, that having learnt to know 
George on his first visit to Mayence, his nervous impatience 
drove him to meet him at Frankfort on his coming with his wife; 
and in a letter which marks the sickly anxiety with which he 
watched himself, he tells his delight that the interview went off 
well, “ because desire to please strangers often gave his bearing 
something wavering and unsteady.” So insignificant a man would 
never have enthralled the love of a spirited woman like Theresa, 
had not her loneliness made her feel herself drawn towards one 
who wholly merged his existence and feelings in her. There 
was no forethought on the part of any one in this business. 
Forster's large soul knew not what was meant by jealousy; and, 
moreover, in accordance with his own and his age’s philosophy, 
he favoured close friendships as a duty, so that when the cautious 
Sémmering, before his marriage, once expressed some dislike of 
a freedom in Theresa's bearing towards men, he answered, that 
every sympathetic quickening of her heart gave him pleasure, 
and that he felt himself happy every time she heartily loved some 
one whom he believed to be good and noble. “I hate everything 
which bars freedom, everything which hinders a seed or bud from 
sprouting,” are his words in an early letter to her. His honest 
soul, all glowing with fellow feeling and steady devotion, had no 
inkling how such thoughts might get twisted by others, for his 
own healthy being was free from any sickly taint. 

The household straits, together with Forster's overwrought 
reserve about them, daily brought fresh worries, more and more 
inflaming a covert misunderstanding, which found its chief food 
in that very silence beneath which it was foolishly thought to 
stifle its quickenings. Huber appeared, on the occasion of these 
embarrassments, as the beam that propped the tumbling home- 
stead ; for while his simpering feeling had a charm for Theresa 
under the circumstances of her situation, he not only actually 
helped Forster in the toils of translations, but from his many con- 
nexions with leading publishers and literary journals, was enabled 
to be in many ways of real service to him. It was, therefore, in 
that state of inner strife which is brought about by want of happi- 
ness, that, during her husband’s absence, the wife was as it were 
thrust to rest herself on Huber, who naturally redoubled his 
nursing care, sanctioned as it was by Forster's knowledge thereof ; 
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while on the other hand, Theresa’s undisturbed attention fastened 
itself more and more on his devotion until it came out to her 
sight in striking relief against the dim canvas of household dis- 
appointment. Thus Forster returned from England after failure 
in his hopes, while the irresistible temptations of books and 
charts had largely added to the heavy outlay of his journey, to 
tind that he had lost the greatest blessing of his life—the peace 
of a loving home. His exceeding delicacy probably never allowed 
him to broach his knowledge of his loss to his wife, but hence- 
forth regard carefully maintained the chastity of a bond which 
hitherto had been the happy delight of love. Probably, had 
Sémmering been at a distance, the facts of this strange misunder- 
standing would be somewhat laid bare in the letters that then would 
have passed between the two, but as it is, there is nothing in the 
affectionate correspondence with Heyne which hints that the 
father had the least inkling of his children’s unhappiness. Forster 
shrouded the barrenness of his home from every one, fighting, with 
a brave heart, the throng of his painful disappointments and the 
ever-growing load of poverty and debt. Once only, in a letter to 
Jacobi, after speaking of efforts to obtain relief from his embar- 
rassments, he added, 


“Call it weakness, or an insurmountable artlessness, that I could 
not break myself from some expressions which have caused you anxiety 
—or as it is better to touch all the cords of my heart, which set it 
a-going, excuse the sallies of peevishness, spleen, and sadness therewith, 
that 1 have moments when another sort of misfortune lets me feel still 
more deeply the oppressiveness of my circumstances.” 


Happiness had gone from him, yet in the midst of his sad loneli- 
ness, how deeply touching is it to see the thoughtful care for the 
peace of mind of those about him, which is revealed by the fol- 
lowing prayer in another letter to Jacobi, wherein he had been 
dwelling on his gloomy prospects :— 

“ One thing I beg of you, if you touch on this point in your letter, 
then do so on a separate bit of paper. Whatever I have to suffer, I 
like to suffer alone ; and as your dear letters are that which we all love 
to snatch at, I could wish that no one who is near to me but myself 
should find anything in them which might cause anxiety and pain.” 


The household was not the only thing which had changed: 
time had borne Mayence itself along with it. The great world- 
drama in France was progressing in its mighty working, and all 
Europe was watching it, some with hearty sympathy, others with 
hatred and fear. The Elector and his pampered courtiers, too 
rotten at heart to be quickened into a manly outburst of hate, kept 
shooting from over their cups a shower of wit-bolts at King Mob. 
‘Soon a throng of noble exiles began to crowd the neighbourhood 
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of the Rhine, who loved rather to eat goodly messes in other 
men’s homes than to try to save their own; and great was the soul's 
delight of the Electoral Court that chance should allow them to 
fawn in daily intimacy on so high and illustrious a brood. The 
town and country were literally overrun by buastful runaways, in 
pandering to whose whims it was felt to be an honour to squander 
the exchequer; and the general ill-will at these new-comers, 
which was powerfully fomented in the first instance by the dear- 
ness of food, was heightened into exasperation by the swaggering 
effrontery of their behaviour. While every branch of the admi- 
nistration was neglected and its hard-working servants were being 
starved, every fund and resource of the country was drained to 
its uttermost farthing that the Electoral Court might not be 
stinted in its pomp. The Prince de Condé was splendidly lodged, 
with his mistress, the Princesse de Monaco, in the Episcopal Palace 
of Worms, which belonged to the Elector; and on Count 
d'Artois’ visit to Mayence, his private household was defrayed by 
the impoverished principality at a daily cost of 2001. Wherever 
money could be found, it was laid hold of by the clutches of the 
pilfering Court, and thus about a million of florins, which be- 
longed to the University, out of the sale of church lands, were 
swallowed up in gormandizing and riot. Nor did the Elector 
even reap hearty thankfulness from the beggars whom he was 
thus stripping himself bare to clothe and feed, for while in public 
they showered on him the titles of father and protector till they 
made the dulled blood of his head tingle with delight, as soon as 
his back was turned the graceless crew would nickname him Sir 
Upstart, and Monsieur l’‘Abbé de Mayence. Meanwhile the tide 
of German politics was rising, and rapidly bearing away the little 
princes who were unguardedly disporting themselves in its heavy 
swell. There was a mighty plotting of statecraft going on between 
Austria and Prussia, and the Elector of Mayence was puffed up 
and full of importance, for he had been admitted to look on 
in that innermost closet where the secretest designs were being 
concocted by wily heads, too glad to buy with a little flattery a 
cat’s-paw willing to pick for them the burning brands out of the 
fire. As he found his old ministers too awkward to handle such 
nice devices, he procured from Vienna Baron Albini as a master 
in statesmanship, and bestowing on him the title of Grand Chan- 
cellor, with a salary befitting his high dignity, he trustfully had 
himself launched, under his steering, upon the sea of political 
machination. The first fruits of such superior guidance was the 
glorious honour of holding Liége at a cost of three millions of 
florins, as a conqueror, with the Mayence army, as soon as the 
two heads of the empire decided that German troops should quash 
the revolutionary movement in that bishopric. ‘This army was of 
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a piece with the whole fabric of the State, for while it barely 
counted three thousand ill-appointed and worse-fed soldiers, its 
army list counted no less than twelve noble and richly-paid 
generals. But when the coronation of the new Emperor Francis 
had come off at Frankfort, which the Elector, of course, attended 
with the pomp and state befitting his high rank, then it was that 
the flock of princely brains there assembled and labouring in the 
birth-throes of subtlest state thought, accepted the invitation to the 
hospitable retreat of Mayence as best suited to their deep coun- 


cillings; and its sovereign gloated with delight at seeing himself 


the pivot around which the princes of Europe moved.- Never 
had anything been beheld like the endless changes of dazzling 
revelry which followed on each other during the stay of princes 
and statesmen, so that it was a wonder at what time they snatched 
bare minutes for those cunning designs which it was whispered 
were being woven in a poor hut, away from din and distraction, 
on the shrouded islet of Weissanau. At last the high-born wise- 
acres were delivered, and the printing presses of the Court published 
the Duke of Brunswick’s famous manifesto. ‘These are the 
men whose measures one is told to approve of,” Forster exclaimed. 
“That man is happy who has found a nook whence he can quietly 
look on the mad turmoil.” 

The French Revolution could not otherwise than powerfully 
interest one who was so alive to the welfare and doings of his 
fellow beings. His letters to Heyne show how closely he watched 
its course, and that, keenly aware of its blemishes, he yet ever felt 
such sympathy for its struggles that he would become quite 
enraged at the fashion of overlooking its world-meaning in the 
flippant judgments currently passed upon it after flurried glances 
at some of its wild incidents. So on the occasion of a book full 
of abuse of everything connected with France, he exclaimed, 


“Mr. Girtaner is impassioned for the old system, because, under the 
new constitution he received sundry digs between the ribs on the 14th 
July, in the Champs de Mars. Who taught him the wrong conclusion 
that a democratic crowd is not just the same sort of crowd as any 
other? Had he stood on the scaffolding which fell in on the occasion 
of the rejoicings at the Dauphin’s birth, and had he sprained his toe or 
finger, he would have written an apology of regicide.” 


Injustice and selfishness were things so hateful to him, that his 
soul could never desist from battling against them; and the daily 
sights and haps of his Mayence life were such as to be always 
stirring up his otherwise peace-loving heart. Not that he was 
minded to preach overthrow and change in Germany ; over and 
over again he utters his belief, in letters, that public feeling and 
enlightenment were yet a century or two behind a want of poli- 
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tical freedom, so that he bewails the blindness of princes, who, by 
wilful goadings, hasten an unseasonable discharge of ill-humours, 
which thus must burst forth with the acrid pungency of unripeness. 
Heyne, whose thoroughly humane feeling was being constantly 
shocked by the wanton temper of German aristocracy, but whose 
character partook of a certain painful caution, kept hovering 
about his out-spoken son-in-law with timid hints and prudent 
counsels. It is amusing to see how the old man is surprised into 
expressing his heart’s joy at every fine burst of public feeling in 
France; and how again, in his next letter, frightened at his own 
daring, he pours out a string of saws meant to quench the fire of 
revolutionary enthusiasm. Already, while Forster was writing 
his “‘ Views,” Heyne had given vent to his fears as to how he 
would treat the political and religious considerations which would 
be suggested by the events of the countries he described, and 
Forster had felt so discouraged by his exceeding timidity, that he 
had given himself much trouble to explain away the meaning of 
his warnings. Soon after this, however, he was thrown into a 
mightier fit of alarm, on hearing that his son-in-law was translating 
a work of Brissot’s, of which he had written a review for the 
Gottingen Advertiser in language which had attracted such atten- 
tion that the name of its author had been repeatedly asked. In 
the trouble of his mind he posted off a letter of earnest warning 
as to the consequences likely to ensue from so rash an undertaking ; 
when Forster answered as follows :— 


“T am not translating Brissot, and never thought of doing so. 
There is as much aristocratizing going on in my house as there is 
spoken on the other side; and as for myself, I certainly belong as little 
to the enragés of the one party as of the other. It is this very fair- 
ness which is hateful to all the fools and rogues who have espoused a 
party. . . . Howshould I tumble on the thought of wishing to preach 
an overthrow which I myself do not desire, but rather hold to be so 
great a mishap for Germany, that I make every effort to ward it off, 
and on this account chiefly blame all the lying reviewers, who only 
embitter the public by their partiality, inasmuch as they give them- 
selves the appearance as if it must needs trust them on their word. 
... I can remain silent, but I cannot write against my insight and 
conviction.” 


While such feelings animated him with regard to the great 
movement going on everywhere around, his own private circum- 
stances were getting more and more engulfed in gloom. His 
courage bore gallantly up against his adversity as long as health 
lasted ; for in the end of 1790 he wrote that he felt the courage 
of a lion in him. His literary labours at this period brought his 
latterly somewhat forgotten name with fresh vividness to the 
memory of the general public. Besides his “ Views,” which he 
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wrote in such sunny moments as he could snatch, he translated 
the Sanscrit drama, “ Sacontala,” from Sir W. Jones’s English 
version. This glowing flower, picked from the tropical garden of 
Indian poetry, excited such intense interest in Germany, that 
Géthe, in an epigram, styled it the embodiment of all beauty. 
All this was, however, far from enough to shield him from the 
embarrassments which kept tormenting him from without, while 
at home there was cold comfort, to all which trouble there came 
besides the rack and wear of bodily sickness, and at last the 
sorrow of losing his youngest child, a boy to whose growth and 
training he had fondly looked forward.— “The whole year 
through, I have ceaselessly worked with iron application and 
great strain of mind. My powers are worn out, my body is 
incapable of any more exertion, my mind is palsied, and I have 
the gloomiest prospect before me for the winter and coming year. 
It is as if all my hopes should run to water,—nothing succeeds ; 
the more I work, the more I hope to earn, so much the more do 
things come to nought in my hands; and now I stand empty- 
handed, unable to work as hitherto, and yet in a position that I 
cannot make the two ends meet in my housekeeping, without a 
continuation of my former application.” In vain he would recur 
to his proposed work on the “ Botany of the South Sea,” for 
which when last in England, he had launched into the outlay of 
having the drawings coloured by skilled artists: there was no 
one who would pay for the work. “I could find a publisher in 
Germany, but none who would pay me. Fruitlessly do I look 
about me for a Mecenas amongst our magnates and princes, who 
would pay with a couple of hundred louis for being paraded in 
a dedication as the protector of the work, and becoming immortal 
in the world of science.” Soon after these sad bewailings, in 
a letter written late in 1791, it was the mockery of his lot, that 
just when they were too late, two chances were thrown to him, 
which a little earlier might have proved the cables of his rescue 
from shipwreck. Prospects of enlarged activity were opened to 
him in Mayence by the sudden decision of the Elector to assign. 
the Jesuit church to the library, while on the death of the Pro- 
fessor of Natural History, his salary was added to Forster's pay. 
On the other hand, a man of the highest standing and name, 
unexpectedly put himself in friendly communication with him. 
Amongst his literary jobs, he had received from the well-known 
Berlin publisher, Voss, the commission to write an account of the 
events of 1790, with an especial view to the part played in them 
by the Prussian statesman, Herzberg, between whom and Pitt he 
wished a parallel to be drawn. Herzberg, the old minister of 
Frederick the Great, and at that moment pretty much out 
of favour at the court of his successor, felt himself too much 
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interested in this work not to wish that an account bearing the 
name of such an author and publisher, should be trustworthy. 
He wrote Forster a letter, marked by honourable esteem, in which 
after sending him some printed documents, he offered, if the 
manuscript were communicated to him, to look through it, and 
see that its statements were historically true, “as the King had 
positively forbidden him to make known a collection of State 
Papers he had prepared, and which would have thrown much 
light on these events.” Forster thankfully accepted the offer ; 
and Herzberg expressed himself highly satisfied with his exposi- 
tion of his ministry. Before this basiness had, however, gone 
thus far, Mayence had been occupied by the French, and Forster 
had embarked in the new state-vessel, as he thought, beyond 
possibility of an honourable return. Herzberg wrote him, through 
Voss, a letter in which he expressed his hope that Forster would 
continue a well-intentioned Prussian, and accompanied it not 
only with a batch of books having reference to the history of the 
said times, but also with the silver medal of the Berlin Academy, 
(of which Forster was a member and Herzberg curator,) and sent 
him a considerable sum of money. It is plain that the statesman, 
who knew of Forster's embarrassed circumstances, thought that 
he might by these means save a man, whose worth and abilities 
he had learnt to know, from following a path which he believed 
would lead to his destruction. Forster thought he saw an attempt 
at bribery, and wrote the following answer, at a time when he 
was smarting under the direst want :— 


“Tf I understand aright the wish that I should remain a good 
Prussian, it is a suggestion wholly incompatible with my principles, 
and with that love of freedom spoken out in so many of my writings, 
although certainly with some caution, because of despotism. I was 
born in Polish Prussia, an hour’s distance from Danzig, and left my 
birthplace before it came under Prussian rule. Thus far, therefore, I 
am no Prussian subject. I have lived as a man of science in England, 
have made a voyage round the world, and furthermore have tried to 
impart my poor knowledge at Cassel, Wilna,and Mayence. Through- 
out my life I have always tried to be a good citizen; and 
wherever I was, I worked for the bread I received. Ubi bene ibi 
patria must remain the motto of the man of science; and it must also 
remain that of the free man, who must meanwhile live isolated in lands 
which have no constitution. Ifto be a good Prussian means as much 
as when one is in Mayence under French lordship, to wish for a speedy 
peace and recovery from all the ills of war, then I am a good Prussian 
as I am a good Turk, Chinese, Moor; but if it means that I am to 
deny in Mayence my well-known principles—that I should not rejoice 
at its having a free constitution—that being called upon, I should not 
help to work for it—that in a time of fermentation and crisis, when 
one must absolutely take a decision, I should either remain undecided, 
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or should try to talk over the people of Mayence, that they had better 
keep their old outrages than be free with the French,—if then to be a 
good Prussian, means to take principles which never were mine, and 
which are, not to keep in view the weal of the inhabitants of Prussia, 
but the weal of the cabinet, the court, the ghostseers of Mayence, then 
one asks me to do something for which I should deserve to be strung 
up on the next lamp-post. You will understand now, that it is my 
most pressing duty wholly to renounce the offered advance of money 
—although I never was so poor as now, and have become poorer through 
disappointed hopes. I would rather that every wretchedness came 
over me, than that I should become untrue to my principles. How 
could I take, under such circumstances, an advance of . . . dollars, when 
I would scorn half a million as a bribe ?” 


Yet had Herzberg only known Forster some few months earlier, 
and had he by such means entered that sphere of business and 
historical writing into which he only got this late peep, how 
different might his end have been. The throng of princes and 
statesmen had left Mayence behind them in the progress of their 
crusade; and the sultriness of suspense had followed on riotous 
revelry; for the nobility was daily awaiting tidings how the revo- 
lutionary snake had been scotched by their lucky brethren who 
were happy partakers of the great royal pageant. As thus hope 
and good cheer were in the hearts of all the swarm, and their 
boastful trust knew no bounds, a fearful blow came upon their 
rejoicings. Custine-had suddenly passed the Rhine at Spiers, 
and was in full march on Mayence, having thoroughly beaten 
the Electoral troops under Colonel Winkelmann, an officer of 
such excellent sentiments, that the bare words of freedom and 
the rights of man, were enough to send him into a fit of raving. 
It was as if a pack of wild beasts had been suddenly let loose on 
a tea-party; the whole nobility of Mayence thought of nothing 
but to snatch up as much of their wealth as they could carry, and 
betake themselves with it beyond the Rhine. It was an endless 
bustle and trooping by day and night across the bridge, and 
through the town-gates: laden skiffs covered the river, and the 
roads were blocked with every sort of cart and waggon ; while 
runaways on foot and horse hurried along in selfish haste to 
their hiding-places, thoughtless of all but their own safety. It is 
said that 200,000 florins were spent in means of transport out of 
the town in these few days. The Elector scurried into the town, 
to take a glimpse at it, but left it again secretly, after dark, on 
the day of his arrival, in well-closed chariots, with his mistress 
and his jewels, having first seen that his arms were well erased 
from his carriage-panels, after which he bethought himself of 
duly naming Chancellor Albini as Regent. The treasures of the 
churches were also packed up, and got safely out of the town; 
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and then the High Chancellor called the burghers (in truth the 
only inhabitants who remained) to a meeting, at which he urged 
them not to lose courage, but, abiding by the town, to defend it 
to the last; and addressing them as his brethren, read a procla- 
mation, forbidding flight and removal of goods, on pain of severest 
punishment. The fraternal title, we are told, so dumbfoundered 
the burgher brains, that a rough journeyman unwittingly gave 
vent to his astonishment by a thundering rap of his big fist on 
the table, accompanied by a monstrous oath; when just as 
brotherly affection was about to make them all strike into that 
stream of bravery let loose by the Chancellor, an ill-timed meddler 
dashed this flow of mind by the shout that their most gracious 
brother, the Chancellor, in his heavily-laden chariot, had just 
safely passed the gates. His Excellency General von Gymnich, 
Master-General of the Ordnance, swore loudly he would defend 
the town to his last shirt ; and truly endless was the clatter and 
the bustle of warlike preparations during the next few days. 
The burgher-guard were even under arms; all horses were put in 
requisition to drag artillery, and the full-dressed generals of the 
Mayence army inspected the raising of batteries by panting 
citizens, who were praying God to put a speedy end tu such 
troubles, before worse came of them. Now and then a bit of 
news would come how Custine had advanced another march; 
and once the sight of a cloud of dust sent such a thrill of fear 
through the town, that the garrison nearly crushed itself to atoms 
in scampering across the bridge on the Rhine; until, on the 19th 
of October, the French arrived bodily under the walls of Mayence, 
and summoned the town to surrender; when General von 
Gymnich gathered his splendidly-clad brother generals about 
him, aniongst them the Elector's relative, Count Hatzfeldt, to 
consider in council whether they should desert or defend the 
town. To desert was the decision they quickly came to; so, having 
bargained that each officer should be allowed to take away a 
horse out of the Elector’s stable, while he himself received six 
famous cream-coloured steeds, his Excellency-in-Chief rode over 
to the opposite bank with the proud bearing of one who had 
worthily taken care of his master's dearest interests ; and having 
received each officer's pledge to restore his animal to its owner, 
he hastened to present himself, his horses, and his report, at 
Erfurt, whither his sovereign had retired. 

It was no wish to abet I'rench conquest which made Forster 
remainin Mayence. His post was there; the world without was all 
strange to him, and offered han no home which he could make 
for in these troubles ; and while his duty and his interests both 
told him to stay, his generous mind was, moreover, deeply 
shocked at the selfishness of the higher classes, and of every one 
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connected with the Government. The very last act of the 
Elector was to pilfer and bear away with him the saving fund of 
widows and orphans, so that Forster could well exclaim, “‘ The last 
quivering of despotism is one more piece of unrighteousness which 
calls to Heaven for vengeance.” He determined, therefore, to 
abide events,—a resolve in which he was strengthened at the 
time by Theresa’s good cheer and encouragement. So active a 
mind, with its love of practical employment, could not, however, 
remain long without being drawn into the eddy which was spin- 
ning around him; and thus his great knowledge of French made 
him the University’s natural spokesman with Custine, on the 
occasion of its being threatened with loss of funds by new de- 
crees concerning tithes and dues. In those days events marched 
rapidly, and while the memory of the Elector, in his distant re- 
tirement, or from the selfish abandonment of everything by him 
and his own, had faded in a few weeks, as if years had elapsed 
since his departure (so that indeed all believed, come what might, 
the old Government at least could not return), every day brought 
with it new situations, which not only loudly called on a man 
of Forster's knowledge and parts to seize as a duty the occasion 
thrust on him, of warding ill from off his fellow-citizens, but 
which often—from the nature of their complications and his 
peculiar position—pointed him out as the man who could alone 
unravel and straighten them. Thus, from being his fellow- 
professors’ champion for their dues and rights, he came to have 
to do with the equitable allotment of the demands of the French 
Commissariat, until step by step he was drawn into being the 
heart and soul of the new administration ; and, on the appoint- 
ment of a provisional government, allowed himself to be named 
one of its nine members. His motives are manfully stated in a 
letter to Heyne, whose fear at his son-in-law’s conduct was be- 
coming excessive. 

“Tt is the duty of every honest inhabitant, I think, to take thought, 
when called upon to do so, for the ease and property of the inhabitants 
in general; for, les Mayence come into whose hands it may, it must 
always be pleasing to the sovereign of the day to have a country which 
is not exhausted, and which is in the enjoyment of its resources. I 
have no other principle of action, and this one is as simple as it is true. 
No one will deny that, if the people of Mayence can become free on 
this occasion, they would be great fools not to become so, and they 
really seem possessed of enough sound sense to do it.” 


This step was final; it tore almost all his ties of friendship ; 
and even Sémmering was so overcome with fear and horror that, 
turning away from one who loved him so dearly, he henceforth 
would have no further knowledge of him. Traitor and low 
designer were the names showered upon him; and the Duke of 
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Brunswick's remark on hearing of Forster's doings was, astonish- 
ment that one who had so many means of earning a livelihood 
should have sought a rebel’s calling! Yet if Forster proved 
wrong in his political belief, he shared his mistake with many 
keen thinkers; for even the shrewd Johannes von Miiller, ini- 
tiated as he was into all the springs and workings of German 
statecraft, gave it as his opinion, on a hasty visit to Mayence for 
matters of private business (where he was beset by hundreds 
of doubtful burghers seeking to steady their minds by the 
wisdom of so deep an oracle), that, under the circumstances, 
they would do best to rally round the republican Government. 
In the midst of the bustle of convening the assembly which was 
to decide whether Mayence would become independent or not, 
affairs without the walls grew dark and threatening. ‘The French 
had been driven back from Frankfort, and the allies were 
hovering about the town. Business now overwhelmed Forster ; 
his fluent French made him necessary everywhere, and after 
working all day in offices, he had to take the chair of an evening 
in the Jacobin Club, while the editorship of a journal left him 
not a spare moment to himself. It was in the turmoil of such 
troubled times, when every day the look-out became more and 
more threatening, that he determined Theresa should no longer 
encounter the risks of his lot. She had been entirely deprived of 
society by the universal emigration (Huber, as Saxon agent, had 
been forced to leave the town), and hardships which would for- 
merly have excited her romantic temper, now only tended to 
depress it; so it was decided that Thomas Brand, the English 
pupil, should take her to Strasburg, where she was to reside with 
good Jacobin friends of her husband. ‘Thus was the knot of 
Forster's marriage noiselessly untied, although it is certain that 
neither husband nor wife were fully aware that they were then 
unloosening it so completely for ever. Much deep and earnest 
thought had Forster held within himself as to what it was his 
honest duty to do for his wife’s happiness; that secret about 
Huber weighed upon him, in spite of his philosophy; yet seeing 
himself and the ship of his household becoming more and more 
engulfed in an eddy, he wished to see his wife at least landed 
beyond its reach; and thus this severing was, in truth, a renun- 
ciation on his part. Huber soon after vowed that as long as he 
lived Theresa never should suffer want, and, forsaking his diplo- 
matic calling,—advancement in which was barred by his well- 
known friendship for the Jacobins,—he went to Switzerland, 
whither she had gone from Strasburg with her children. Strange 
to say, a happier and better understanding between all three was 
the immediate result of this unwonted settlement. Forster had 
lost much, but he had won a devoted friendship which, freed 
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from the restraint of late doubt and fear, now revealed itself in 
its full strength; and his letters show how at this time, at 
least, it did not enter his thoughts, that the new order of things 
should cut him off from personal intercourse with his wife; while 
she, again, manifests the liveliest sympathy and interest in his 
career, and fully approves of his pursuing it. In truth, this is 
one of the most wonderful complications woven out of the 
smallest and pitiablest misunderstandings, with the highest and 
noblest self-denial, so that it passes comprehension how they 
could be dovetailed together ; and not least strange is the artless 
bearing and true childlike affection shown by all the sharers 
in this odd union. 

It was time for women to get out of Mayence when Theresa 
left. Merlin de Thionsville, Haussmann, and Rewbell arrived 
from Paris, as commissioners, when all doubt as to the future 
constitution of the country was laid aside. Endless was now the 
racket of Forster's daily life, and especially was he worried by the 
labour of presiding at the club sittings, which were violently dis- 
turbed by unseemly brawls. ‘Then were there also patriotic ban- 
quets, followed by long-winded orations, so that he might well groan 
over the part he was made to go through; yet his health was 
wonderfully borne up by excitement, until a four hours’ bath of 
snow and sleet, on the solemn planting of the tree of freedom on 
the 4th of January, nearly ended the patriots days. The loss 
of so useful a man was borne impatiently ; so no sooner was he 
able to move than he was made to travel through the country 
districts, as Government Commissioner, to watch the elections of 
deputies for the Constituent Assembly of Mayence,—an office 
which brought him into collision with the nobles on their estates. 
The Union was voted at once, when Forster, with two other citi- 
zens, was sent to bear to the Convention the decree which he 
himself had drawn up. So little did he foresee, in the eagerness 
of that hour, how events were upon the point of turning, that he 
expected to be back before the end of three weeks, and, even 
neglected to take any care for his books and papers. On the 
80th of March he’ was admitted to the bar of the Convention, 
where he was received with the enthusiastic cheers of that France 
to which he was sent as the spokesman of its new brethren ; 
although one short week was to suffice to prove how unstable 
and tottering was the Union he heralded. The allied armies 
had crossed the Rhine the day before Forster's departure, and 
since then had advanced upon the town, so as to invest it com- 
pletely. Under such circumstances, return was for the present 
out of the question, so to shift for himself as he best could in 
the heaving surf of Paris, on the pittance of eighteen assignat 
livres a day, was all the look-out left to him, and he tried to 
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make it as cheery a one as good-will would allow. A large world 
suited Forster's temper; the many shiftings of his early life had 
given him habits of largeness; and there was in the nature of 
Paris and its world-movement, abundance to fasten and power- 
fully interest the peculiar tastes of his mind. Moreover, he came 
thither with a lively trust and belief in the great Revolution, 
which the excitement of partisanship had worked up into passion- 
ate liking; and yet the first impression of what he saw, when he 
began to sift and order the crush of sight which thronged on him, 
’ was disappointment, which, in spite of himself, stole with clammy 
chill over his boiling enthusiasm. He saw the ugly under- 
workings of parties and of party-chiefs, and his gossamer visions 
threatened absolutely to fade away at the strong glare of Paris 
light. ‘The only thing still wanting, after all I have suffered 
of late, is to have the conviction forced on me, that I have offered 
up my best strength to a monster, and have worked with honest 
zeal for a cause with which no one else will work honestly, and 
which is a cloak for the maddest passions.” Forster's political 
faith, and keen glance into the workings of men and times, 
were, however, far too steady to be shaken or blinded by any 
sudden gust; he had become enamoured of the Revolution for 
herself; and through the throng of low suitors who had jostled 
and dragged her along into the filth of their debaucheries, 
his eye, disregarding the harlotry of foisted fashion, dwelt ever 
lovingly on the beauty with which she had been born. Thus, 
while goaded to despair by the excesses and horrors of the 
violent party, he yet proclaimed himself a Jacobin, because he 
saw in extreme measures the Staie’s only safeguard against a 
return of old abuses. “I do not deny that the men of the 
Mountain often show themselves from a disadvantageous and 
impolitic side; but they seem withal to be freer from prejudice 
than the others, and, beyond doubt, they have more power and 
decision.” ‘Thus Forster remained true to his convictions,—for 
with him they were the clear light of belief, which no chance 
storm could lastingly trouble, for he knew that, in the heaven of 
his world, certain seasons must have passing storms, and that 
the big darkness was but the shadow which must come along with 
the mighty lightning that would clear the firmament. 

Eighteen paper livres a day (of which a hundred went to make 
one gold louis) were slender rations to fatten on, especially for a 
man who found himself unable to pick up any scrap of means for 
himself, being yet so thorough a stranger in the wild chaos he 
had got into, that, in spite of all his efforts, he could pitch on 
no standing ground whatsoever in its rocking whirligig. Affairs 
in Mayence grew daily worse ; for not only were a hundred ducats 
put upon his outlawed head, about which he could afford to joke 
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from his Paris garret, but, what was infinitely more alarming, 4 
thorough rain of shells and cannon-balls had been hurled upon 
the town, great part of which, and especially of his own neighbour- 
hood, had been burned; while, even if his house escaped destruc- 
tion, there was small chance that he would be able to recover his 
papers, which he had so thoughtlessly forgotten to stow away. 
Without his papers he was like a palsied man pilfered of his 
crutches, for his hopes of active employment in the service of 
France did not wear a promising look. All France was then 
bustling about Paris and the office haunts of the ministers, and, 
unless a man had big shoulders, and a strong will to make others 
afraid of him, there was small likelihood for his luck in picking 
up anything. Lebrun, Minister of Foreign Affairs, had indeed 
received him in a friendly manner, and he had the justest claims 
on the State for whose henefit he had risked and lost his all; yet, 
if such hopes were worth aught, their value was as yet to come, 
and, so far, not even in sight. 

“ After so many years’ hard work, everything which I have under- 
taken for my advancement has failed, and I begin the world, as it 
were, afresh, without knowing how or wherewith, as cut off from all 
Europe, and overloaden with debt. I am here without means, without 
any support, and almost without prospects. I have pledged myself to 
accept everything which may be offered to me. Scientific merit, and 
even the skill of the man of business, are now of no avail here. Who- 
ever floats uppermost sits at the helm, until the next man, being the 
strongest for the moment, dislodges him. In short, for the first time 
in my life, all my means prove utterly useless; and I stand as forlorn 
as a child which has not the strength to nourish itself.” 


This dreary view of his circumstances did not, however, long 
cast down his spirit: summer always invigorated Forster ; it was 
as if this season ever quickened the throb of his tropical heart ; 
and so, as it came on, bis courage began to plan designs which 
smacked of its temper and his roving disposition. He thought 
of studying Eastern languages, and of going to India for some 
years. 

“Tf I could only scrape together 4007. or 500/., and were it only 300/., 
I would learn Persian and Arabic, and go overland to India to gather 
new experience, and besides, make my fortune as physician in a few 
years. Wholly new objects, foreign sights, movement, occupation, 
discomfort, and even danger—all this together, with the consciousness 
that I am busy in the enjoyment and pursuit of such human work as 
suits my powers, knowledge, and taste, must infallibly prove healing 
balm to my wounded feelingg, I might stay away from four to six 
years, or still longer, and then return not yet too old to enjoy the end 
of my days in my children’s arms, while finding them happy, I should 
bring back to you a friend thankful for the fulfilment of your motherly 
duties.” 
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Is not this the same old Forster,—good, generous, and never 
allowing himself to be long downcast ? This last-spoken hope 
of seeing his wife and children remained bright through all 
his summer visions, although resignation had been steadily 
growing on him, so that he saw now clearly enough that it 
would not do for him to live in the neighbourhood of Theresa, 
and any longings for such life passed only like the death-quivers 
of his lone existence. The intimacy of their correspondence was 
extreme ; it was a continual outpvuuring of friendliest love and 
sympathy, and he seemed but to feel the pains of his straitened 
circumstances in the palsy they brought on that helping hand 
he was always wishing to thrust to those he was so fond of. Even 
in his uttermost poverty he screwed together a little money for 
some present when a trusty opportunity of sending it offered ; and 
the only occasion when his letters showed any displeasure with 
his wife, was when she chanced to lag behind his zeal and faith 
in the Revolution. 

At times Lebrun threw out a sign which buoyed up his hope, 
and made him look nearer home than India for a beam whereon 
to float from drowning; until at last, ‘in October, he really was 
named a French envoy, and was sent to Cambrai to negotiate an 
exchange of prisoners with the allied generals. On the very day 
of his appointment, the Angel of Blood had passed close by him 
with his sword : Lux, one of his two fellow-deputies from May- 
ence, and who had been the comrade of all his Paris penury, had 
been arrested that morning to be dragged before the revolutionary 
tribunal. The poor youth, crazed with admiration of Charlotte 
Corday’s heroism, had loudly said that he would hold it as his 
highest honour to be doomed to share her death, and wrote an 
apotheosis of her, in which he proposed that a statue should be 
erected to her as greater than Brutus. Nor was the mission itself 
a pleasant and comfortable thing, whatever visions friends abroad 
made to themselves of Forster's mightiness ; in truth, the Repub- 
lican Envoy was woefully off in every way, worried by the dullest 
of business, which during three months he in vain tried to see 
make some progress, without a friend or an amusement to cheer 
weary days, while he ruefully shivered in a reeking garret (and even 
tliere in his wretched bed he was robbed of comfort by hosts of 
vermin), for the measure of wood cost 120 livres, and, as he says 
himself, “he did not understand the art of swelling his income of 
3000 into 40,000 livres.” Still this mission may well be put 
down amongst the lucky windfalls of his life, for at this time 
Paris was at the highest pitch of its mistrust of foreigners, and 
but for his absence, Forster would hardly have escaped suspicion, 
with his open out-spoken honesty and his intimate connexion 
with poor Lux, who, when brought before the tribunal and in 
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prison, bore himself like one rapt with frenzy, and at last leapt 
up the steps to the scaffold as lightly as if they led to a bridal 
chamber. It is very noteworthy what calm, unruffled courage 
Forster shows during all these sad times; it is as if the thought 
of danger to himself never crossed him for an instant; and from 
his garret at Arras (whither the approach of the allies had driven 
him rather hastily from Cambrai), as from the heart of Paris, he 
looks unflinchingly on the terrible things going on around him, 
and passes his judgment as quietly and unguardedly on men and 
matters as if he himself were wholly beyond their power and 
reach. There is literally not one word in his correspondence 
which betrays the thought that he might be drawn down by the 
wild eddy he was so close to. The only uneasiness which wor- 
ried him was the uncertainty of his prospects, by which he found 
himself kept in continued fever; for while he saw that his foreign 
origin and sturdy independence were stumblingblocks in the way 
of employment, the absence of his papers and books rendered him 
unable to undertake any literary labour. Yet with all this his 
brave spirit was not abashed, and indeed at this period of his life 
he seems to have been animated with unwonted courage. In the 
outer world there was only one spot for him where he hoped to 
find soothing comfort; and daily, on returning from long, lonely 
walks along the poplar-edged canals of Flanders, his mind 
spinning with schemes for the future, the perusal of Theresa’s 
letters, or chafing disappointment when his expectation of such 
was baulked, made him turn with impassioned longing to the 
thought of once more seeing her and his children. The difticulty 
was great; for even if he could find the requisite money, public 
mistrust was ever watching the goings and comings on, the fron- 
tier, and Forster in his peculiar position could easily come to be 
denounced as a traitor who held intercourse with the enemy's 
spies. Theresa was staying at Neufchatel, which, being under 
Prussian supremacy, was forbidden ground to the outlaw. Yet 
for her to come over into France was even more dangerous than 
for Forster to break the decree of the Convention which forbade 
any one to cross the boundaries without the Government's express 
permission, ‘The first petty police officer might cheaply show 
his zeal by laying hold of her as a skulking emigrant; while 
Huber, as an enemy's subject, could never be admitted, About 
the middle of October, being at last relieved from his diplomatic 
functions, Forster moved heaven and earth in Paris to be able to 
attain his wishes, It was resolved that ‘Theresa should come with 
Huber to ‘Travers, a poor village in the Jura a few miles from the 
French frontier, whither Forster was to cross from Pontarlier. He 
obtained a loan of 1000 livres from an old Mayence friend. He 
reckoned on his official character to overcome any diiliculties on 
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the frontier, while he hoped to shield himself against the penalty 
of death which was attached to the transport of coin out of the 
country, by bringing back a paper in Huber’s possession, which, 
written by Clermont Tonnerre, contained matters of high impor- 
tance about General Luckner's supposed treason, and which, if 
subjected to inquiry, Forster would pretend to have been bought 
with the money he had in truth carried to his children. At last 
the arrangements were ready, and early in November he left Paris 
for Pontarlier. The chief of the frontier post proved a friendly 
man, who willingly agreed to help him as far as he could; so, 
riding across the snowy ridges of the Jura, he reached unobserved 
the appointed hamlet on a November morning. What passed 
between the three—what overwhelming thoughts—what flashes of 
hope and pangs of disappointment shot across their minds in those 
three days, when all the floodgates of their hearts were opened, 
and their fulness flowed so fast to choking—there is no account, 
for how could any cunning words set forth such a throng of emo- 
tion? Itis a meeting worth thinking about. Forster seemed to 
his friends to have grown stouter in health, and his complexion 
appeared to have a freshness, which was probably but the flush 
of joyous excitement, while he also expressed himself pleased 
with what he saw. Thus did these few days fly past but too 


swiftly in the enjoyment of the highest and most heartfelt bliss, 
and the three were again torn asunder so suddenly and so rapidly 
that all was like a dream, had not the tingling throbs of memory 
continued to heave and flush their frames. 


“T thank Heaven” (he writes, the day after the separation) “ that I 
have carried out coming to you; these three days have strengthened 
me for a long while, and have perhaps poised me rightly for ever. I 
feel myself like Antwus, the son of Earth, who received new strength 
when he touched his mother. My courage to hold out is firmer and 
more decided, and my resignation (if I may so call it) to everything 
which may happen, has now no struggle more to overcome. We could 
still be happy, and live with and near each other some twenty or thirty 
years. As for our starving, that is out of the question; and the more 
so if we are together, and restrict ourselves to that which is simply 
necessary. Would that be any suffering for us, especially after all we 
have experienced, seen, and heard,—afterall that happens and takes place 
about us? I can reckon that I shall always have an income of 6000 
livres ;—could I only find 4000 for Huber, then I would pledge myself 
that we might live perfectly well in Paris. Why, it must go! Kiss 
my sweet children. How I scanned the mail-guard to-day who had 
seen them yesterday. Good-bye.” 


Poor Forster! who, reckoning on thirty years of happiness, had 
bare nine weeks of nether life allotted to him, and most of these 
to be passed in racking torments ! 
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For a fortnight Forster still remained by himself at Pontarlier,— 
for what reason does not appear, unless it were that he feared to 
leave the neighbourhood of those he loved until want of money 
drove him away. The journey was made in the wretchedest 
winter weather, so that he reached Paris in sad plight, where he 
put up at the Hotel des Patriotes Hollandais, in the Rue des 
Moulins. He had been attacked on the way with rheumatic 
spasms in the chest, which, however, yielded to remedies, and 
allowed him to run about Paris, where, as he wrote, he found 
not a few new things. Chebot and Bazire’s imprisonment, which 
had just happened, were startling tidings even in those days; 
while Danton’s mighty voice, after long silence, was beginning to 
let itself be heard again within the walls of the Convention. 
Poor Chamfort, the librarian, whom he had left dealing out books 
in the Rue Richelieu, was lying in the Luxembourg prison, being 
carefully nursed of his razor-gashes that he might be reserved 
for the guillotine, which, in the interval of his absence, had been 
at work on many known heads—amongst them, Manuel, and 
Bailly, and Egalité. Careless exposure to wintry weather did 
him, however, fresh harm, for, on the 11th December, he had to 
write that for three days he had been obliged to keep his bed, 
but that things were mending, and before three other days were 
over he would be able to go out again as usual. His old disease, 
the scurvy, brought on, in the first instance, by the wet and 
cold he had encountered on his journey, had taken the shape 
of rheumatic gout, and was flying about his body, having been 
violently increased by his careless neglect of precautions. Still 
gradually he began to recover, though sleepless nights and 
’ exhausting torments required a longer convalescence than the 
three days he had been hopefully looking to as enough. With 
his inborn eagerness, at this time heightened by the lively spirit 
of enterprise which had come over him since his visit to Travers, 
he forthwith went out as soon as ever he could, in cold and bitter 
weather, and so, having visited some friends on the evening of 
the 19th December, he found himself obliged to walk home late 
at night, as no carriage could be found. The consequence was 
an immediate and violent return of his malady. ‘I have fared 
ill in this undertaking. My chest became as sore and tired as 
if a scraper had been passed over it; and even now my whole 
inside is still one sore.” Two days later, however, he already 
wrote amore hopeful account ; for though so weak as to be unable 
to walk a hundred steps without violent coughing and faintness, 
while his joints were painfully swollen, he yet declared himself 
without fear of the consequences of his illness; and so duped 
were Theresa and Huber by the cheerful tone of his letters, that, 
accustomed, on the one hand, to know Forster continually 
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ailing, while, on the other, trustful in the healthy look he had at 
Travers, they felt no serious alarm about his state. The improve- 
ment announced in every letter would not come. The gouty 
swellings spread more and more over the whole body, racking 
it with ceaseless torments, which baffled all soothing medicines, 
though they did not overcome his sturdy courage. On the 
4th January he wrote the following letter to Theresa :— 


“But a few lines from my bed of pain that my darlings be not 
without tidings. My sickness has now lasted thirteen days. I do 
not shut an eye, and until this night I have always had more or less 
violent pain. Now it seems to be venting itself—the fourth day 
after two blisters. At the same time I have that fearful scorbutic 
flow of saliva which I had at Mayence when your father came to 
see us. Danger there is none. Strength exists still, although so 
lessened that my recovery will be slow. Believe me, that in the 
account of my sickness there is neither a word too much nor 
too little. The pains have left the stomach and bowels; they were 
the chief thing. You will understand that I can do no work. I 
can only save myself. I cannot continue this scrawl—therefore, only 
be without anxiety. I beg of you, dear Huber, take care that our 
Theresa does not create herself any fancies. It is true that I am 
very and painfully ill ; but once more—there is no danger. Your letters, 
my dear child, which I have all received, have been a dear gift to 
me in my illness; be sure to continue writing assiduously! We have 
everywhere been victorious like lions; the Frankfort call has been 
full of angury. I am curious to learn how public spirit will express 
itself on the other side the Rhine, now that the truth of the news 
is undoubted. Is it not true, my children—a few words are better 
than nothing? I have no more strength to write. Farewell! Guard 
yourselves against illness—kiss my darlings.” 


It was the last letter ever written by George Forster, and with 
what a healthy flow of unaffected feeling does it teem, and how 
thoroughly warm and lively is his heart's throb to the last. He 
had a few friends who at first watched at his bedside, but 
becoming tired with waiting for his death, they all of them for- 
sook him, except one old messmate from Mayence. The gout by 
degrees conquered the body bit by bit, until, at five o'clock in 
the afternoon of the 12th January, 1794, the brave soul breathed 
its last. ‘The Mayence friend immediately informed Huber of 
what had happened in the following words :— 


“ My tears announce to you, dear friend, a melancholy event. Our 
poor Forster is dead; he died in his room an hour ago of apoplexy, 
after a long gouty illness. I rendered him the last duties of a friend, 
and closed his eyes... .. Of the last hours of our poor dead friend 
I can in truth say nothing, but that the proverb proved itself true :— 


* Donec eris felix multos numerabis amicos 
Tempora si fuerint nubila solus eris.’ 
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Ovid was quite right. In the last eight days, as Forster’s illness 
became more serious, all his many friends—French, Germans, Poles, 
—forsook him; I alone remained to succour him in his sufferings. I 
seldom left him; and on the day of his death I was with him till four 
in the afternoon. At that time his illness did not yet threaten death: 
business called me away, atid when I returned at five in the evening, 
nature’s struggle between existence and cessation had already begun, 
and my poor friend was at the point of death. The gout had got into 
the chest, an apoplectic stroke came thereto, and his last words were of 
his children. Quiverings snapped the fetters of life; his two watchmen 
and myself were present at his last breath, and I then immediately took 
care about the sealing up of all he had left behind him, and the procés 
verbal which the juge de paix arranged.” 

Little indeed was it that he left behind him, for the journey to 
Travers had not yet been paid for, and even that little got frit- 
tered away by dishonest handling. An ex-count—at that time 
citizen Joguet—thrust himself, with much show and bustle of 
friendship, on Theresa, and offered, by his influence and know- 
ledge of Paris, to settle her husband's affairs, if she would furnish 
him with the authority to doso. What became of the man him- 
self does not appear, beyond that he tried to turn to his own best 
possible advantage the trust which had been blindly reposed in 
his assurances. Theresa sent such of Forster's papers as he 
had with him in Paris, as a donation from his children to the 
Committee for Education, without ever receiving any acknow- 
ledgment, until, many years later, a friend of the family found 
a bundle of old papers in the lumber-room of the National 
Institute, and on scrutiny it proved to be the remains of this 
donation, which figured as a patriotic gift of the said citizen. 
So forsaken was the end of one who had begun life so daz- 
zlingly. Hardly a word was spoken about his death, and if so, 
then was it mostly a curse, for pity was barely dared to be 
whispered. Sémmering, peevish, and fretting at the chattels he 
had lost during the Mayence outbreak, started back from the 
very name of Forster as from the Evil One. Lichtenberg 
timidly bewailed that his married state imposed caution, so that 
all he could afford to do for his friend's memory was to think 
freely of him. Jacobi's delicate nature did not mingle in the low 
choir of hooters, but still he stood silently aloof; and, most 
shocking of all, the old father at Halle, in the mad frenzy of 
hoary age, belched forth a yell of outrage against his George, to 
have seen whom swing on the gallows he declared would have 
been the closing pleasure of his life. One man alone dared to 
weep openly for him, and tenderly he wept over his loss: kindly 
old Heyne, who, in the fulness of his honest heart, cast aside all 
his caution and regard for consequences, to let its sorrow pour 


itself forth. 
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“Since yesterday’s news, which has altogether confounded me” 
(he wrote to Huber on the 31st of January), “I cannot collect my 
thoughts. I cannot console myself for the loss of my Forster.—Truly 
was he my Forster. I loved him beyond expression: so many feelings 
were mingled in him. His worth—ah! he will never be replaced for 
the world. The knowledge that was gathered in him will not soon 
again be found in one man. The noblest. nature—the noblest heart— 
and for me ever the object of sorrow—of pity. I always thought of 
him with emotion; he deserved to be happy more than thousand 
others, and yet was never so—was so deeply unhappy! It is as yet 
impossible for me to think that I am never to see him again! I shall 
never be able to forget him; always will he float before my eyes—thou 
noblest—best man! What would I give for one hour which I might 
~ conversed with him! Rest in peace, my dear, my cherished 

orster !”’ 


The man who had borne the name of Germany all over the 
world,—whose writings were amongst the masterpieces of its 
language,—whose feeling was so true and whose thought so 
national, that he first coined a thorough German word for 
public spirit (gemeingeist), that man’s memory was tracked 
and hunted down as of the vilest traitor; so that, nearly forty 
years after his death, his wife did not dare to publish his 
letters without prefixing an apology. Four months after Forster's 
death Theresa and Huber were married, and the remainder of 
their lives was at least happy and contented. 


SSH 


Art. V.—EpinsurcH Firty YEARS AGO. 


Memorials of His Time. By Henry Cockburn. Edinburgh : 
A. and C. Black. 1856. 


ILL anybody give us a history of Scotland from the year 
1745 onwards to the present time? Perhaps Mr. Burton, 

who has already presented us with a “ History of Scotland from 
1688 to 1745,” may be induced to carry on the work, so as to 
traverse the period still nearer us; but if he does not fulfil the 
task, it will probably not be fulfilled at all. For it is precisely 
from the year 1745 that Scotland ceases to have that sort of 
history which, according to our ordinary ideas of history, it is 
easy or necessary to write. Some forty years before that time, 
Scotland had parted with her nationality by the Treaty of Union. 
There was an end of “an auld sang ;”" and the smaller country, 
though nominally only united to the larger, was virtually, for all 
purposes of general history, incorporated with it. Scotchmen 
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have recently been complaining that literature has not even 
paid Scotland the poor compliment of remembering the fact of 
her union with England, so far as to use the word “ Britain,” 
then specially provided by law as the designation of the com- 
pound kingdom, but has gone on speaking of “ England,” and 
“English History,” as if the absorption by the larger country 
of such a morsel as Scotland had produced no change of 
national identity worth distinguishing by name. The fact that 
this has taken place is, according to many, its own justification. 
The continuity of English life was too little disturbed by the 
mere admission into the Parliament of Westminster of sixteen 
peers and forty-five members for counties and boroughs, from the 
other side of the Tweed, to make it reasonable to suppose that 
Englishmen would always thenceforth remember to call them- 
selves Britons, even when speaking of the new kingdom in the 
aggregate. Literary usage will not be bound by treaties; and 
even patriotic Scottish writers—as, for example, Sir Archibald 
Alison—have been in the habit of using the word “England” 
for the conjunct nation oftener than the legal word “ Britain.” 
Apart, however, from all controversy in the matter of names, it 
is plain that, from the date of the Union, Scotchmen themselves 
have considered their national history, in all ordinary senses, 
concluded. There is an Irish History as late as the year 1800, 
or later ; but our text-books of Scottish History close at the year 
1707. For about forty years after that date, indeed, Scotland 
contrived by vigorous exertions to make her separate existence 
still felt. The fierce flutter of the tartans in the two rebellions 
of 1715 and 1745 drew the historians hurriedly back to her 
after they thought they had done with her; and so it is not 
uncommon in books of Scottish history to find the narrative 
continued, by way of appendix, as far as 1745. But then the 
historian takes his final leave. With the furious Cumberland 
and the Government whom Cumberland served, he scatters the 
tartans for the last time; he breaks up the Highlands by forts 
and roads; he abolishes hereditary jurisdictions ; he grubs up, so 
to speak, all the roots and relics of the old Scottish autonomy 
which, since the Union, had been left in the ground and had 
proved troublesome ; and, when he turns his back on Scotland 
again, it is with an assurance that he will never be recalled, and 
that from that hour all on the other side of the Border will be, 
like cleared land, left quiet and fallow. Scotland is, then, but a 
part of Britain. 

And yet, in another sense, what do we see? Why, that this 
very period of the historical non-existence of Scotland is the 
period of her most energetic, most peculiar, and most various 


life! What Scotland was in the world prior to 1745, is nothing 
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compared with what, even purely as Scotland, she has been in 
the world since 1745. Prior to that time she was cooped up 
within herself, a narrow nation leading a life of intense internal 
action ; and the most thrilling facts of her history—such as the 
wars of independence against England, and the Presbyterian 
Reformation under Knox—were of a kind, the contemporaneous 
interest of which was confined within her own bounds. Even after 
the union of the Crowns, in 1608, it was only indirectly and 
collaterally, as in the Scottish episodes of the Great Civil War 
and its sequel, that the influence of Scotland in general history 
became at all notable. But since 1745, the Scottish element 
has visibly acquired a proportion in the general mass of things 
which it never had before. Not only since that period has 
Scotland still stood where it did, inhabited by the same race of 
men living on according to their old habits, and the same in all 
respects, barring the lost autonomy,—not only, therefore, has 
there been a distinct history of Scottish society since that time, 
capable of being written by itself, if any one chose to take up 
the subject,—but the circumstance that at that time Scotland 
burst its bounds has reacted on its history, so as vastly to 
increase its dimensions, and in many ways also to vary its cha- 
racter. Since 1745, Scotland has nearly tripled its population. 
The commercial prosperity of Scotland, with all that that involves, 
dates from the same period. It is since that period that Scotland 
has sent forth most of that series of eminent men who have 
made their names illustrious in the various walks of active and 
industrial life, at home and abroad. From that period, with some 
allowance for those numerous Scottish thinkers who taught phi- 
losophy in the European schools in earlier centuries, dates the rise 
and development of what is known as the Scottish Philosophy. 
From that period, still more conspicuously, dates the mani- 
festation of Scottish intellect, in any considerable degree, in the 
departments of literature and art. Before 1745, with the single 
exception of the poet Thomson, Scotland had not given birth 
to a literary man able to command the distinct recognition of his 
English contemporaries. It was precisely about this time, how- 
ever, that such men as Hume and Smollett, and Robertson and 
Adam Smith, and Blair and Kames—all of them born after 
the Union, and most of them between the two rebellions,—began 
that literary activity of the Scottish mind, which, kept up by 
such of their immediate successors as Burns, and Mackenzie, 
and Dugald Stewart, has been continued, with ever-increasing 
effect, to our own time, by writers whose name is legion. In 
short, however we look at the matter, it is a singular fact, that 
the most productive period of the History of Scotland is that 
which has elapsed since Cumberland tore the last relics of 
EE2 
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autonomy out of her soil, and left her, passive and Parlia- 
mentless, to the sheer influences of nature. 

One reason why—notwithstanding this interesting progress of 
Scottish society since 1745—the history of the period has not 
been written, is that, according to our common views, the very 
circumstance of autonomy is necessary to a proper history. It is 


over parliaments, monarchs, and seats of government, with an- 


occasional excursion after embassies, or in the route of armies to 
great battle-fields, that the muse of history hovers; where there 
is no parliament, monarch, or seat of government, and no embassy 
or march of armies to make up for the want, she finds it unne- 
cessary to stay, and thinks it sufficient if she leaves the muse of 
individual biography as her deputy. Hence, as we have said, the 
muse of history left Scotland in 1707, and only returned tempo- 
rarily, and on compulsion, to attend to the Highland rebellions. 
Whatever claim on her attention Scotland since that time has 
possessed, she considers herself to have amply satisfied by hovering 
over the Parliament of Westminster, as the centre of British in- 
terests in general, or by following those trains of military and inter- 
national action, emanating from that centre, in which Scotchmen 
have had part side by side with Englishmen and Irishmen. The 
task of recording purely Scottish events in their sequence during 
the last hundred and ten years,—of taking note of all the flitting 
social phenomena of which during that period the land north of 
the Tweed has been the scene,—has accordingly devolved on the 
muse of individual biography, aided by the muse of economical 
dissertation and statistics; and whether the materials which 
these subordinate muses have gathered in the shape of miscella- 
neous lives of remarkable Scotchmen since 1745, and miscellaneous 
sketches of Scottish life and society, will ever be organized into 
a regular history, seems, as we have said, somewhat problematical. 
To a writer capable of combining the scattered elements of 
interest lying in such materials, the thing would certainly be 
possible. 

Of the various recent works having anything of the character 
of contributions to a history of Scottish society during the period 
in question, the richest by far, both in fact and in suggestion, are 
the two which bear the name of the late Lord Cockburn. Rich 
enough in this respect was his “ Life of Jeffrey ;” but richer still 
are those posthumous ‘‘ Memorials of his Time,” quotations from 
which have for the last three months been filling our reviews and 
newspapers. Lord Cockburn was born in 1779, and died in 
1854; consequently, it is not over the whole of the period under 
notice, but only over the last seventy years of it, that his reminis- 
cences could in any case have extended. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the period over which they do extend is still more limited. 
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The “ Memorials” begin about the year 1787, when the author 
was a boy at school, and they do not come farther down than the 
year 1830. We think, too, that all readers of the volume will 
agree with us that the earlier portion of it—that which contains 
Lord Cockburn’s recollections of the time of his boyhood and 
youth—is by far the most interesting. Nowhere is there such a 
vivid and racy account of the state of Scottish society from about 
1790 to about 1806, as is contained in these pages. Fixing on 
the latter year, and remembering that Lord Cockburn’s recollec- 
tions refer chiefly to Scottish society as it was represented in 
Edinburgh, we have in the “ Memorials” the best text for an 
article with the title which we have assumed. 

First of all, the ‘“ Memorials,” taken in connexion with the 
“Life of Jeffrey,” bring more distinctly before us than has ever 
yet been done since the time of the Reform Bill pamphlets, the 
anomalous system of polity by which Scotland was governed fifty 
or sixty years ago. Such a system of polity, maintained so 
quietly and with such results, was probably never seen under the 
sun. Nominally, Scotland was under a free representative 
government; but in reality it was under the absolute rule of a 
single native. Ever since Scotland had parted with her turbulent 
autonomy at the Union, the English Government, except in a 
few instances when they had tried to govern her for themselves, 
according to Anglican methods, which raised a storm about their 
ears, had found it convenient to entrust the sole management of 
her affairs to a single minister, who, by his Scottish birth and 
connexions on the one hand, and his connexions with the supreme 
power in London on the other, could act as a kind of responsible 
middleman. Knowing the character and habits of his country- 
men, he could carry out the intentions of Government in Scotland 
far better than they could do themselves ; and commanding the 
Scottish votes in Parliament, he could serve the Government in 
British questions, and dictate to them in Scottish ones. This 
kind of ministerial sovereignty, or government by contract, in 
Scotland, was long exercised by the powerful Whig family 
of Argyle. During the Whig and Tory alternations of the early 
part of the reign of George III., the sovereignty was shifted from 
the Argyle family to others, till at last, about the time of the 
formation of the Pitt ministry in 1783, it settled permanently in 
the Tory family of Dundas, whose patrimonial property as lairds, 
and their professional craft as lawyers, connected them more 
immediately with Edinburgh. From 1783 to 1806 Henry 
Dundas, the first Lord Melville, was virtually the king of Scot- 
land; and whenever the history of Scotland during that period 
comes to be written, he will be the central figure. All in all, 
though within a narrower field, he was as remarkable a man as 
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either Pitt or Fox; and his life, from the absoluteness with which 
it was identified with the career of his native country during so 
long a period, possesses elements of biographical interest which 
theirs want. Both Lord Brougham and Lord Cockburn have 
sketched the character of this important man, of whom, in their 
youth, Scotchmen were continually speaking as subjects speak of 
their liege lord. In the House, says Lord Brougham, he could 
not be called an orator ; he was “ a plain, business-like speaker,” 
and “an admirable man of business,” whose discipline as a 
lawyer had done him much good. Personally, he was a man of 
“engaging qualities ;” “a steady and determined friend ;” “an 
agreeable companion, from the joyous hilarity of his manners ;” 
“void of all affectation, all pride, all pretension ;” “a kind and 
affectionate man in the relations of private life ;” “in his demeanour 
hearty and good-humoured to all.” Lord Cockburn, as becomes 
the nephew speaking of the uncle, is even more enthusiastic in 
his descriptions. ‘ Handsome, gentlemanlike, frank, cheerful, 
and social,” says Lord Cockburn, “ he was a favourite with most 
men, and with all women;” ‘too much a man of the world not 
to live well with his opponents when they would let him, and 
totally incapable of personal harshness or unkindness.” ‘‘ He 
was the very man for Scotland at that time; and is a Scotchman 
of whom his country may be proud.” Such was the man in 
whom, partly from the circumstances which had placed him where 
he was, partly from his own qualities, the entire management of 
Scottish affairs was vested towards the close of the last and at 
the beginning of the present century. This era of Scottish 
history might be named the Dundas despotism. 

But what was the method of the despotism? It was very 
peculiar and at the same time very simple and natural. Mr. 
Dundas was a leading member of the Pitt administration. He 
had been Lord Advocate of Scotland under the North ministry, 
and he was subsequently, in succession, Minister for India, Home 
Minister, War-Secretary, and First Lord of the Admiralty. It 
was as minister for India that he most usefully distinguished 
himself in his capacity as a British statesman. But it was in his 
other capacity as sovereign minister for Scotland that he laboured 
most characteristically. Coming and going between London and 
Edinburgh, he was known to carry all Scotland in his pocket. 
His colleagues, on the one hand, made Scotland entirely over to 
him ; and he, on the other, contracted to keep Scotland quiet for 
them, and to give them the full use of the united Scottish influ- 
ence in Parliament. His means, as regarded his countrymen, 
were very efficient: they consisted, apart from the mere power of 
his own tact and talent, in the uncontrolled use of patronage. 
The population of Scotland at that time did not exceed a million 
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and a half,—a population in which, according to the ordinary cal- 

culation, there could not be more than about three hundred and 

fifty thousand adult males. This was a nice little compact body 

to keep in order, and not above one man’s strength, if he had 

offices enough at his disposal. But it was not even necessary to 

deal with all this little mass directly. There was no popular 

representation in Scotland. Fifteen out of the five-and-forty 
Scottish members of the House of Commons were members for 
burghs; and these were elected by the town-councils, who were 
themselves self-elected, and nearly permanent. Nay, the Edinburgh 
town-council alone returned a member directly ; the other burgh- 

members were for “ districts of burghs,” and were elected by 

delegates from the various town-councils included in the several 
“districts.” The county constituency, on the other hand, who 

elected the thirty county members, did not exceed 1,500 or 2000 
persons for all Scotland; and these, from the standard of qualifi- 

cation, were necessarily all persons of an upper rank. In manag- 

ing Scotland, accordingly, Government, through Dundas, had 
only to deal directly with an upper two thousand or so, including 
the town-councils,—a body not too large, as Lord Cockburn says, 
to be held completely within Government's hand. Gratitude 
for places conferred, fear of removal from place, and hope of 
places to be obtained for themselves and their relations or de- 
pendents, were the forces by which they were held. Nobody 
could get a place or could hold a place except through Harry 
Dundas; and he had places enough at his disposal to give all 
the necessary chance. There was, first, all the patronage of Scot- 
land itself, including judgeships, sheriffships, professorships, 
clerical livings, offices of customs and excise, and a host of minor 
appointments, all within the control of Dundas, to be distributed 
by him according to his personal knowledge, or the representa- 
tions of his friends. ‘Then there were commissions in the army 
and navy, appointments in the India service, medical appoint- 
ments, and posts in the various departments of the public service 
in England, all excellent as openings for young Scotchmen who 
could not be provided for at home, and in the patronage of which 
Dundas had at least his full share as a member of the general 
administration. The political faith of Scotland was, therefore, 
simply Dunduasism ; and it was in a great measure the result of 
Dundas’s own political position that this Dundasism was equiva- 
lent to Toryism. As the colleague and friend of Pitt, the member 
of a government whose one thought was hatred to the French 
Revolution, and everything at home that savoured of sympathy 
with it, Dundas willed that his subjects should be Tories, and 
they were so. At last Toryism became the inveterate national 
habit. Lord Cockburn describes feelingly the utter political 
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abjectness of Scotland during the Dundas reign. As in England, 
“everything rung and was connected with the Revolution in 
France ; everything, not this or that thing, but literally every- 
thing, was soaked in this one event.” But in Scotland, more than 
in England, horror of the French Revolution and of every 
doctrine or practice that could be charged with the remotest 
suspicion of connexion with it, became the necessary creed of 
personal safety. To resent every idea of innovation or popular 
power, nay, every recognition of the existence of the people poli- 
tically, as blasphemy, Jacobinism, and incipient treason, was the 
same thing as allegiance to Dundas; and this, again, was the 
same thing as having any comfort in life. Hence, three-fourths 
of the entire population, and almost all the wealth and rank of 
the country, were of the Tory or intolerant party; and no names 
of abuse were hard enough, no persecution harsh enough for the 
daring men, consisting perhaps of about a fourth of the middle 
and working classes, with a sprinkling of persons of a higher grade, 
who formed the small Opposition. ‘Though the opinions of these 
were of the most moderate shade of what would now be called 
liberalism, the slightest expression of them was attended with 
positive risk: spies were employed to watch such of them as had 
any social position ; in several cases there were trials for sedition, 
with sentences of transportation, and only the impossibility of 
finding grounds for indictment prevented more. ‘The negative 
punishment of exclusion from office and every favour of Govern- 
ment and its supporters was the least, and it was universally 
applied. Burns nearly lost his excisemanship for too free speak- 
ing; and a letter is extant, addressed by him to one of the com- 
missioners of the Scottish Board of Excise, in which, without 
denying his liberalism, he protests that it is within the bounds of 
devout attachment to the Constitution, and implores the commis- 
sioner, as “a husband and a father” himself, not to be instru- 
mental in turning him, his wife, and his little ones adrift “ into 
the world, degraded and disgraced.” Part of the poet's crime 
seems to have been subscribing to an Edinburgh liberal paper 
which had been started by one Captain Johnstone. This John- 
stone was imprisoned after the publication of a few numbers ; and 
the very printer of the paper, though himself a Tory, was nearly 
ruined by his connexion with it. No subsequent attempt was 
made, during the Dundas reign, to establish an Opposition news- 
paper. From 1795 to 1820, according to Lord Cockburn, not a 
single public meeting on the Opposition side of politics was or 
could be held in Edinburgh. Elections of members of Parlia- 
ment, whether for burghs or counties, in Scotland, were a farce: 
they were transacted quietly, by those whose business it was, in 
town-halls or in the private rooms of hotels; and the people only 
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knew of the matter by the ringing of a bell, or by some other 
casual method of announcement. Abject Toryism, or submission 
to Dundas and the existing order of things, pervaded every vein 
and corner of established or official life in Scotland —the church, 
the bench, the bar, the colleges and public schools; and so power- 
fully were any elements of possible opposition that did exist kept 
down by the pressure of this organized self-interest, and by the fear 
of pains and penalties, that the appearance at last from the Solway 
to Caithness was that of absolute and imperturbable political stagna- 
tion. Once, indeed, a crisis occurred which put the Scotch nearly 
out in their calculations. This was in 1801, when Pitt resigned 
office, and Dundas along with him, and a new ministry was 
formed under Addington. Dundas out of power was a conception 
totally new to the Scottish mind; an association, or rather a disso- 
ciation of ideas utterly paralyzing. “For a while,” says Lord 
Brougham, “all was uncertainty and consternation; all were 
seen uttering about like birds in an eclipse ora thunder-storm ; 
no man could tell whom he might trust; nay, worse still, no man 
could tell of whom he might ask anything.” Dundasism, which 
had hitherto meant participation in place and patronage, now 
seemed in danger of losing that meaning; and the Scotch feared 
that they might have to choose between the name and the thing. 
They were faithful to Dundas, however, and they were rewarded. 
Pitt returned to office; and until 1806, when the impeachment 
of Lord Melville and the death of Pitt brought on a new crisis, 
there was no farther disturbance of the Scottish stagnation. 

An awful state of things this must seem to our modern politi- 
cians! A country without political life, without public meetings, 
without newspapers, without a hustings: could any endurable 
existence be led in such a set of conditions—could any good 
come out of it? Incredible as it may seem, there is evidence 
that in this state of things the Scotch did contrive, in some way 
or other, to lead not only an endurable, but a very substantial and 
jolly existence ; and that not only a great deal of good, but much 
of what Scotland must now regard as its best and most character- 
istic produce, had its genesis in these times, though the exodus is 
nearer ourown. The various liberties of the human subject may 
be classified and arranged according to their degree of importance ; 
and a great many of them may exist where the liberty of voting 
for members of Parliament and of openly talking politics is absent. 
So it was in Scotland, at least during the reign of Dundas and 
Toryism. ‘The million and a half of human beings who then 
composed Scotland and were scattered over its surface, in their 
various parishes, agricultural or pastoral, and in their towns and 
villages, went through their daily life with a great deal of energy 
and enjoyment, notwithstanding that Dundas, and the lairds and 
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the bailies as his agents, elected the members of Parliament and 
transacted all the political business of the country nay, out of 
the lairds and the bailies themselves, and all the business of elec- 
tioneering, they extracted a good deal of fun. What mattered it 
that now and then some long-tongued fellow who had started a 
newspaper, was stowed away in jail, or that an Edinburgh lawyer 
like Muir was transported for being incontinent in his politics ? 
Could not people let well alone, obey the authorities, earn their 
oatmeal, and drink their whisky in peace? Few of Scott's novels 
come down so far as this period of Scottish life, and it has hardly 
yet been described in our literature of fiction ; but there are many 
yet alive who remember it, and delight in recalling its savageries 
and its humours. O, the old Scottish times of the lairds, the 
moderate ministers, the provosts, and the bailies!—the lairds 
speaking broad Scotch, farming their own lands, carousing to- 
gether, marrying their daughters, and writing to London for 
appointments for their sons ; the moderate ministers making in- 
terest for their sons, preaching Blair and “ cauld morality” on 
Sundays, and jogging to christenings or Presbytery dinners 
through the week ; the provosts and bailies in their shops in the 
forenoon, or meeting in the morning to their “ deid-chack ” after 
a man was hanged! Every considerable town then had its hang- 
man, who was generally a well-to-do person who sold fish. And 
then all through society, the flirtations, the friendships, and the 
long winter evenings at the fireside, with the cracks between the 
“ gudeman ” and his neighbours, and the alternative of a hand at 
cards or a well-thumbed book for the young folks. What stal- 
wart old fellows, both of the douce and of the humorous type, 
oracular and respected in their day, and whose physiognomies 
and maxims are still preserved in local memory, lived and died in 
those days and made them serve their turn! Nay, of the list of 
Scotchmen recently dead, or still alive, who have been eminent in 
the intellectual world, what a number belong by their birth to 
the reign of Dundas, and were nurtured amid its torpid influ- 
ences! Burns closed his life in the midst of it; Stewart and 
Watt lived through it; Scott, and Jeffrey, and Chalmers, and 
Wilson, and Hamilton, and Carlyle are all, more or less, speci- 
mens of what it could send forth. Vizxere fortes ante Agamem- 
nona: there was pith in Scotland before parliamentary reform. 
Naturally it was in Edinburgh that the various elements of 
Scottish life at this time were seen in their closest contact and 
their most intimate union or antagonism. It was here that 
Dundas lived when he was in Scotland; and here were the cen- 
tral threads of that official network by which, through Dundas, 
Scotland was connected with the English Government. Edinburgh 
was then still the chief city of Scotland, even in population ; for 
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though now Glasgow has far outstripped it, numbering nearly 
400,000 inhabitants, while Edinburgh counts but about 160,000, 
then the two cities were happy in numbering little more than 
80,000 each: At least, in the census of 1801, Edinburgh stands 
for 82,000, or almost exactly neck to neck with Glasgow, which 
stands for 83,000. Dundee, which came next, reckoned but 29,000; 
Aberdeen 27,000; and Leith and Paisley, each about 20,000. 
Few other Scotch towns had a population of more than ten 
thousand. 

Was there ever in this world such a city to live in as 
Edinburgh ? 

“And I forgot the clouded Forth, 
The gloom that saddens heaven and earth, 
The bitter east, the misty summer, 
And gray metropolis of the North.” 

We are sorry that this was all that Mr. Tennyson’s experience 
of it enabled him to say about it. The east winds do bite there 
fearfully, and blow a dust of unparalleled pungency in your eyes 
as you cross the North Bridge; but with that single exception, 
unless you choose to add an incidental perfume that may not be 
pleasant in some streets, and the prevailing Calvinism of the 
whole place, what a city! Gray! why it is gray, or gray and 
gold, or gray and gold and blue, or gray and gold and blue and 
green, or gray and gold and blue and green and purple, according 
as the heaven pleases and you choose your ground! But take it 
gray (and gray, if properly appreciated, is a fine sombre colour), 
where is there such another gray city? The noble irregular 
ridge of the old town, with its main street of lofty antique houses 
rising gradually from Holyrood up to the craggy castle; the 
chasm between the old and new towns, showing its grassy slopes 
by day, and glittering supernaturally with lamps at night ; the 
new town itself, like a second city spilt out of the old, fairly built 
of stone, and stretching downwards over new heights and hollows, 
with gardens intermixed, till it reaches the flats of the Forth! 
Then Calton Hill in the midst, Arthur’s Seat looking over all, like 
a lion grimly keeping guard, the wooded Corstorphines lying soft 
on one side, and the larger Pentlands looming quiet in the dis- 
tance! Let the sky be as gray and heavy as the absence of the 
sun can make it, and where have natural situation and the hand 
of man combined to exhibit such a mass of the city picturesque ? 
And only let the sun strike out, and lo! a burst of new glories in 
and around. The sky blue as sapphire overhead ; the waters of 
the Forth clear to the broad sea; the hills and the fields of Fife 
distinctly visible from every northern street and window ; still 
more distant peaks on either horizon; and, as day goes down, 
the gables and pinnacles of the old houses blazing and glancing 
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with the setting sun! It is such a city that no one, however 
familiar with it, can walk out in its streets for but five minutes 
at any hour of the day or night or in any state of the weather, 
without a new pleasure through the eye alone. Add to this the 
historical associations. Remember that this is the city of ancient 
Scottish royalty ; that there is not a close or alley in the old town, 
and hardly a street in the new, that has not memories of the great 
or the quaint attached to it; that the many generations of old 
Scottish life that have passed through it have left every stone of 
it, as it were, rich with legend. To the English poet all this 
might be indifferent ; but hear the Scottish poets :— 


“Edina! Scotia’s darling seat! 
All hail thy palaces and towers 


? 


is the salutation of Burns, brought from his native Ayrshire, for 
the first time to behold the Scottish capital. “ Mine own 
romantic town,” is the outburst of Scott, in that famous passage, 
where, after describing Edinburgh as seen by Marmion from the 
Braids, he makes even the Englishman beside himself with rap- 
ture at the sight :— 


“ Fitz-Eustace’ heart felt closely pent ; 
As if to give his rapture vent, 
The spur he to his charger lent, 
And raised his bridle hand, 
And, making demi-volte in air, 
Cried, ‘ Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land ?’” 


This is sixteenth-century feeling ; and probably Richter’s words, 
used by way of apostrophe to his native place, would more pro- 
perly express a Scotchman’s feeling of the present day towards 
the city so enthusiastically celebrated in the past: “ City of my 
dwelling,” he says, ‘‘ to which I would belong on this side the 
grave !” 

Fifty or sixty years ago, this city had the advantage of having 
only about eighty thousand people in it. For all comfortable, 
and for most good social purposes, that is about the ex- 
treme size to which a city should go. The size of London is 
preposterous. There can be no intimacy, no unity of interest in 
such a vast place. Ezekiel might be preaching in Smithfield, 
Camberwell might be swallowed up by an earthquake, and the 
people of St. John’s Wood might know nothing of it till they 
saw it announced in the newspapers next morning. There can 
be no corporate life in London; since the days of the Gordon 
Riots it has never all been agitated simultaneously. We have 
an illustration in ancient Athens of what a town of moderate size 
could be and produce under very favourable conditions, That 
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such a cluster of men as Pericles, Socrates, Auschylus, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, Plato, Alcibiades, Xenophon, and others—men of 
that class which we only expect to see now far distributed over 
space and time, nantes rari in gurgite vasto,—should have been 
all seen swimming contemporaneously or nearly so in such a little 
bit of a pond as Athens was, and that this affluence in great men 
should have been kept up by so small a population for several 
generations, seems almost miraculous. The peculiar fineness of 
the Hellenic nerve may have had something to do with it; but 
the compactness of the place—the circumstance of so many 
finely-endowed fellows being all thrown together precisely in such 
numbers as to have a daily sense of mutual companionship and 
competition,—this also must have had its effect. In Modern 
Athens the conditions of its ancient namesake are not all repro- 
duced. To say nothing of any difference that there may be in 
point of original susveptibility between the modern and the ancient 
Athenian, Modern Athens is unfortunately not a separate state, 
with separate interests and a separate power of legislation. There 
are no walls round the Edinburgh territory; nor have the Edin- 
burgh people the privilege of making wars and concluding 
treaties with the rest of Great Britain, nor of meeting periodically 
on the Castle Esplanade to pass laws in popular assembly, and 
hear consummate speeches, beginning “O, men of Edinburgh.” 
But with many such differences, there are some similarities. 
Everybody knows or may know everybody else; everybody meets 
everybody else in the street two or three times every day; the 
whole town is within such a convenient compass that even to go 
from extremity to extremity there is no necessity for taking a cab 
unless it rains. It is a city capable of being simultaneously and 
similarly affected in all its parts; an idea administered to one 
knot of citizens is as good as administered to the whole commu- 
nity; a joke made on the Mound at noon ripples gradually to the 
suburbs, and into the surrounding country, before it is evening. 
Such is even the case now, when the population is 160,000; it 
was still better fifty or sixty years ago, when the population was 
only 80,000, and that population was more shut in within itself by 
the absence of telegraphs and railroads. 

Moreover, the eighty thousand people who were in Edinburgh 
fifty or sixty years ago, were people of a rather peculiar and yet 
rather superior mixture of sorts. There never has been any trade 
or manufacture to speak of in Edinburgh, nor much of the wealth 
or bustle that arises from trade and manufacture. For the roar 
of mills and factories, and for a society ranging correspondingly 
from the great millionaire uppermost to crowds of operatives 
below, all toiling in the pursuit of wealth, one must go to 
Glasgow. In Edinburgh, the standard of the highest income 
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is much lower, and the standard of the lowest is perhaps 
higher, than in Glasgow ; nor is wealth of so much relative im- 
portance in the social estimate. According to a rough, but still 
tolerably exhaustive classification, the society of Edinburgh, fifty 
or sixty years ago, as well as now, consisted of an upper stratum 
of lawyers and resident gentry, college professors and clergy, 
reposing on, but by no means separated from, a community of 
shopkeepers and artisans sufficient for the wants of the place. 
Let us glance successively at these various ingredients of Edin- 
burgh society, adding a few particulars respecting each. 

(1) Lawyers and Resident Gentry.—These two classes may be 
taken together as to a certain extent identical. From the time 
of the Union, such of the old nobility of Scotland as had till then 
remained in their native country, occupying for a certain part of 
the year the homely but picturesque residences of their ancestors 
in the old town of Edinburgh, had gradually migrated south- 
wards, leaving but a few residuary families of their order to keep 
up their memory in the ancient capital of Holyrood and St. Giles. 
In the room of this ancient nobility, and, indeed, absorbing into 
it such families of the order as had remained, there had sprung 
up—as might have been expected from the fact that Edinburgh, 
though it had parted with its court and legislature, was still the 
seat of supreme Scottish judicature—a new aristocracy of 
lawyers. The lawyers—consisting, first of all, of the judges, 
with their incomes of several thousands a year; then of the bar- 
risters, older and younger, in practice or out of practice ; and then 
of the numerous body of writers to the Signet, or law-agents,— 
are now, and for the last century or more have been, the leading 
element in Edinburgh society. From the expense attending 
education for the profession, the members of it were generally 
scions of Scottish families of some rank and substance; and, in- 
deed, it was not unusual for Scottish lairds or their sons to 
become nominally members of the Scottish bar, even when they 
did not intend to practise. The fact of the substitution of the 
legal profession for the old Scottish aristocracy, in the chief place 
in Edinburgh society, is typified by the circumstance that the 
so-called Parliament House, which is on the site of the ancient 
hall where the Estates of the kingdom sat when the nation made 
its own laws, is now the seat of the Scottish law-courts, and the 
daily resort of the interpreters of the laws. Any day yet, while 
the Courts are in session, the Parliament House, with its long 
oaken ante-room, where hundreds of barristers in their wigs and 
gowns, accompanied by writers in plainer costume, are inces- 
santly pacing up and down,—and its smaller inner chambers, 
where the judges on the bench, in their crimson robes, are trying 
cases,—is the most characteristic sight in Edinburgh. ‘There is 
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nothing like it in Lincoln's Inn. Even now the general hour of 
breakfast in Edinburgh is determined by the time when the 
courts open in the morning ; and, dispersed through their homes, 
or at dinner-parties, in the evening, it is the members of the 
legal profession that lead the social talk. Fifty or sixty years 
ago it was the same, with the addition that then the lawyers were 
perhaps more numerous in proportion to the rest of the commu- 
nity, and were more connected by birth and marriage with the 
Scottish nobility and lairds. 

(2) The Professorial and Academical Element.—As Edin- 
burgh is a university town, as its University has always been 
celebrated, and as, owing to the comparative cheapness of living 
and education in Edinburgh, many families, after a residence in 
England or the colonies, have been attracted thither for the sake 
of the education of their sons, or, without going there themselves, 
have sent their sons there to be educated, the business of educa- 
tion has always been carried on there on an extensive scale. 
The teachers of the public and other schools have always formed 
a considerable and respectable class ; while to the professors of 
the University as the heads of the teaching-class, partly from the 
inherent dignity of their office, partly from the traditional and 
accidental dignity conferred by the reputation of some of their 
body, and partly from the superiority of their emoluments, there 
has always been accorded a degree of social consideration not 
attached to the same function anywhere out of Scotland. The 
reputation of the medical school of Edinburgh, in particular, 
conferred high distinction on its medical professors; and, as these 
professors were generally also at the head of the medical practice 
of the city, the medical element, and, with it, the scientific element, 
in old Edinburgh society, were, to a considerable extent, bound 
up with the professorial. There were also, however, professors 
of law, professors of the classical languages, professors of philo- 
sophy, and professors of gencral literature; and all, simply as 
professors, took precedence of perhaps every other class of the 
society of the city, except the judges, and other high legal offi- 
cials. This holds good in Edinburgh to the present day. 

(3) The Clerical Element.—In all the Scottish cities, the clergy 
exercise great influence, and occupy a high rank in society. This 
arises partly from the same causes which give the clergy influence 
in other parts of Britain, partly from the peculiar degree to which 
the Scotch, as a people, are possessed by their Calvinistic religion. 
In Edinburgh, owing to the perpetuation there of relics of that old 
Scottish aristocracy which never was completely brought into sub- 
jection to Presbytery, even when allied with it, and also owing to the 
presence in society of a distinct intellectual element in the lawyers, 
the clergy had not, perhaps, relatively, the same weight as in other 
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towns. Still they were powerful; at the very least, a negative 
respect was paid to them by the preservation throughout the place 
of an external Presbyterian decorum and strictness; and in all 
houses “the minister” was treated with distinction. Add to this 
that there generally were, among the Edinburgh clergy, men pos- 
sessing claims to respect in addition to those belonging to their 
profession. Some, even in that age of “Moderatism,” were 
remarkable for their eloquence and zeal as preachers and pastors; 
others had literary pretensions ; and others were professors in the 
University as well as parish clergymen. More, indeed, than now, 
the professorial and the clerical elements were at one time asso- 
ciated in Edinburgh. Perhaps, however, that which gave the 
greatest dignity to the clerical or ecclesiastical element in Edin- 
burgh was the annual meeting, in that city, every May, of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. In the history of 
Scottish society, since the Union, there is, perhaps, no one 
fact of greater importance than the regular and uninterrupted 
succession of these annual assemblies in Edinburgh on the affairs 
of the National Church. Let an Englishman fancy that, during 
the last century and a half, there had been no Parliament in 
England, no meetings of the House of Lords or the House of 
Commons, but that regularly during that period there had been 
annual convocations of representatives of the whole English 
clergy, together with such leading members of the laity as church- 
wardens and the like, from every English parish, and that these 
convocations had sat ten days in every year, discussing all public 
matters in any way bearing on the Church, and making laws 
affecting the entire ecclesiastical organization of the country, both 
in its spiritual and its secular provisions,—and he will have an idea 
of the extent to which the national history of Scotland since its 
union with England, is bound up in the records of its General 
Assemblies. ‘The General Assembly, in fact, from the year 1707 
to the disruption of the Scottish Church in 1843, was, to some 
extent, a veritable Parliament, in which, though the secular Par- 
liament had been abolished, the united people of Scotland still 
saw their nationality preserved and represented. All through the 
year the separate clergymen in the thousand parishes, or so, into 
which Scotland was divided, managed their own parochial affairs 
with the assistance of select laymen called elders; these clergy- 
men, again, with some of their elders, held frequent district- 
meetings, called Presbyteries, in order to regulate, by deliberation 
and voting, the Church affairs of their districts; there were still 
larger meetings, periodically held, called Synods; but the grand 
rendezvous of all, the supreme court of appeal and ecclesiastical 
legislation, was the Annual Assembly in Edinburgh. The time of 
its meeting was one of bustle and excitement. Black coats 
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swarmed in the streets; the Assembly was opened with military 
pomp and circumstance by a Lord Commissioner, as representive 
of the Crown; this Commissioner sat on a throne during the 
meetings, and held levees and dinner-parties at Holyrood all 
through the ten days; the clergy, with the lay-representatives, 
some of whom were usually noblemen or baronets, deliberated and 
debated during these ten days, under a moderator of their own 
choosing, settling all matters, in parliamentary form, by a 
majority of votes; and in many cases—as in trials of clergymen 
for ecclesiastical misconduct—barristers were called in to plead 
professionally, as they did in the secular law-courts. As was 
natural in a deliberative assembly almost all the members of 
which were of the speaking class, and the leaders of which were 
the ablest men of that class, the speaking was of a very high 
order—far higher, indeed, than is usual in the British Parlia- 
ment; while, at the same time, there was ample opportunity for 
the exercise of business talent and all the tact and skill of party- 
leadership. Much of the general politics of Scotland took neces- 
sarily the form of church politics; and, indeed, the connexions 
between church politics and state politics were pretty close. 
The vast majority of the clergy were Dundasites in general 
politics, and bent on giving church questions a turn in the same 
direction ; while the small minority of “ Evangelicals,” as they 
were called, corresponded to the proscribed Liberals in secular 
politics. The leading men of both parties were to be found in 
or near Edinburgh. 

(4) Shopkeepers and Artisans.—These, as we have said, were 
by no means separated by any social barrier from the preceding 
classes, but were connected with them by family-relationships, 
and often also by intelligence and education. Booksellers and 
printers formed a considerable item in this class. 

In a population of such dimensions, composed as we have 
described, there was necessarily a good deal of leisure; and leisure 
leads to sociability. Edinburgh fifty years ago, was one of the 
most sociable towns in the world. By that time “society,” in 
the conventional sense, had, with a few lingering exceptions, 
shifted itself out of the old town into the new, or into the sub- 
urbs ; and with this change there had been a considerable change 
of manners. Much of the formality, and at the same time much 
of the coarseness of an older stage of Scottish life, had been civi- 
lized away—the absurd etiquette of the old dancing-assemblies, 
for example, and the more monstrous excesses of hard drinking. 
But the convivial spirit, and many of the old convivial forms, 
remained. Dinner-parties were frequent; .and the custom of 
“toasts” and “sentiments” by the guests over their wine, was 
still in fashion. Lord Cockburn’s description of these dinner 
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parties of his youth, is one of the best passages in his book. But 
it is on the supper parties that he dwells with most evident 
affection. There were various kinds of supper parties: the 
oyster-supper at taverns, the bachelor supper in lodgings, and the 
real domestic supper, to which both sexes were invited; which 
last Lord Cockburn vaunts as a peculiar convivial institution of 
Edinburgh, worthy of general adoption. In short, in every form 
and way, from the set dinner party, with its immense consump- 
tion of claret, in the houses of the more wealthy and aristocratic, 
to the homely tea parties of gentlewomen of moderate means, 
living in the suburbs of the old town, or in flats in the new 
town, and the roystering suppers of young men, where the defects 
of cooking were made up by the good humour and the whisky 
punch, people were in the habit of incessantly meeting together. 
Lord Cockburn mentions, as illustrative of these sociable habits 
of Edinburgh, continued to a somewhat later period, the fact that 
from the time of his marriage, in 1811, he had not spent above 
one evening on the average in every month, alone, and in his 
own house; that is, without either being out as a guest, or 
having friends with him at home. Even Sydney Smith, though 
not native and to the manner born, and, with his English tastes, 
more fastidious in his ideas of the requisites of conviviality, 
retained to the last a pleasant recollection of these Edinburgh 
hospitalities, as experienced by him during his stay in Edinburgh, 
from 1797 to 1802. ‘‘ When shall I see Scotland again ?” he 
says, in one of his letters. ‘‘ Never shall I forget the happy days 
passed there, amidst odious smells, barbarous sounds, bad sup- 
pers, excellent hearts, and most enlightened and cultivated 
understandings.” 

Sydney Smith’s allusion to “the enlightened and cultivated 
understandings” whom he found living in the midst of such 
unsavoury physical conditions, suggests the mention of what was, 
all in all, the most characteristic feature of Edinburgh society 
fifty or sixty years ago—its intellectualism. Composed in so 
large a degree of learned professions, it was inevitable that there 
should be more of intellectual taste than usual in the community, 
more of a habit of discussion, more play and variety in the choice 
of topics. What mattered it that many of the most intellectual 
men and women gave expression to their ideas in broad Scotch ? 
Ideas may be expressed in broad Scotch, and still be the ideas of 
cultivated minds; at all events, it was so then in Edinburgh, 
where many excellent lawyers, professors, and medical men kept 
up the broad Scotch in their ordinary conversation, though the 
majority had gone over to the English in all save accent, and 
some were sedulous in practising Anglicism even in that. But, 
whether the dialect was English or Scotch, there was a great deal 
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of substantial talk. The society was as intellectual in its way as 
the best contemporary society in London ; with the addition that 
in Edinburgh, the intellectual part of society was larger in pro- 
portion to the size of the whole. True, Sydney Smith, with all 
his appreciation of the excellence of the conversation that used 
then to be going on in Edinburgh, had several complaints against 
it—as that it ran too much to that species of jocosity, perfectly 
torturing to an Englishman, which the Scotch themselves called 
wut ; and also that it ran too much to disputation and dialectics. 
“ Their only idea of wit,” says Sydney, speaking of the Scotch, 
“or rather of that inferior variety of the electric talent which 
prevails occasionally in the north, and which, under the name of 
wut, is so infinitely distressing to people of good taste, is laughing 
immoderately at stated intervals.” And again,—“ They are so 
imbued with metaphysics, that they even make love metaphysically: 
I overheard a young lady of my acquaintance, at a dance in 
Edinburgh, exclaim, in a sudden pause of the music—‘ What you 
say, my lord, is very true of love in the aibstract, but—here the 
fiddlers began fiddling furiously, and the rest was lost.” This-is 
somewhat unfair. Wut, in its way, is-as good as wit, and a great 
deal heartier. As practised in the north, it corresponds more 
with what is properly humour. It consists of a general openness 
to the humorous view of things; a general disposition to call 
each other Tam and Sandy; a general readiness to tell and to 
hear anecdotes and stories, the fun of which lies in the whole 
series of conceptions (often too local) which they call up, rather 
than in any sudden flash or quip at the close. At all events, the 
Scotch like their wut, and find it far more satisfying for convivial 
purposes than English wit. As for the dialectics, there ts, per- 
haps, too much of that. Even Emerson, on his visit to Edin- 
burgh a few years ago, found too much of it. It arises, doubtless, 
in part, from the great predominance of the lawyers in society. 
But wut and dialectics, after all, make a very good mixture; and 
dashed as this mixture is and always has been in Edinburgh with 
higher ingredients, there has been no town, for the last century, 
of greater deipnosophistic capabilities, all things included. One 
element which Englishmen who do not know Edinburgh always 
fancy must be wanting in it, never has been wanting. Calvinistic 
and Presbyterian as are the forms of the place, still as are all the 
pianos and deserted as are the streets on Sundays, there is no 
want of intellectual freedom within doors. Whether from the 
presence of the lawyers, and the relics of the old Scotch baronage 
and baronetage, as a rival element to the clergy, or from this in 
conjunction with other causes, there has always been in Edin- 
burgh, a freer undercurrent of speculative opinion, a tougher 
traditional scepticism, a greater latitude of jocosity at things 
FF2 
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elerical and Presbyterian, than in other Scottish towns. From 
the early part of the eighteenth century, when Allan Ramsay, 
Dr. Pitcairn, and others, did battle with the clergy in behalf of 
theatrical entertainments and other forms of the festive, there 
had never been wanting a strong anti-clerical and even free- 
thinking clique in Edinburgh society; and towards the end of 
the century, when David Hume and Hugo Arnot were alive, no 
eity in Britain sheltered such a quantity of cosy infidelity. Of 
hundreds of stories illustrative of this, take one of the mildest. 
Pitcairn, going about the streets one Sunday, was obliged, by a 
sudden pelt of rain, to take refuge in a place he was not often 
in—a church. The audience was scanty; and he sat down in a 
pew where there was only another sitter besides—a quiet, grave- 
looking countryman, listening to the sermon with a face of the 
utmost composure. ‘The preacher was very emphatic ; so much 
so, that at one passage, he began tu shed tears copiously, and to 
use his handkerchief. Interested in this as a physiological fact, 
for which he could not in the circumstances see any sufficient 
cause, Pitcairn turned to the countryman, and asked in a whisper, 
“What the deevil gars the man greet ?” “ Faith,” said the man, 
slowly turning round, ‘‘ ye wad, maybe, greet yoursel’, if ye was 
up there, and had as little to say.” Pitcairn was the type of the 
avowed infidel, of which class there were not a few, whose esoteric 
talk when they met together, was of an out-and-out kind; but 
the countryman was the type ofa still more numerous class, who 
kept up exterior conformity, but tested all shrewdly enough by 
a pretty tough internal humanity. Indeed, at the close of the 
last, and the beginning of the present century, a kind of sturdy 
scepticism, quite distinct from what would be called infidelity, 
was common throughout the educated classes in Edinburgh. 
Old gentlemen who went duly to church, kept their families in 
great awe, and preserved much etiquette in their habits towards 
each other, were by no means strait-laced in their beliefs or in 
their talk; and it was not till a later period, when a more fervid 
religious spirit possessed the Scottish clergy themselves, and 
flamed forth in more zealous expositions of peculiar Calvinistic 
doctrine from the pulpit than had been customary in the days of 
Robertson and Blair, that evangelical orthodoxy obtained in 
Edinburgh its present intimate alliance with social respectability. 
Moreover, even those who were then indubitably orthodox and 
pious, even according to the strictest sense, were pious after a 
freer fashion, and with a far greater liberty of rhetoric than 
would now be allowable consistently with the same character. 
There is no point on which Lord Cockburn lays more stress than 
on this. ‘There is no contrast,” he says, “between those old 
days and the present, that strikes me so strongly as that suggested 
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by the differences in religious observances, not so much by the 
world in general, as by deeply religious people. I knew the 
habits of the religious very well, partly through the piety of my 
mother and her friends, the strict religious education of her 
children, and our connexion with some of the most distinguished 
of our devout clergymen. I could mention many practices of 
our old pious, which would horrify modern zealots. ‘The prin- 
ciples and feelings of the persons commonly called evangelical, 
were the same then that they are now; the external acts by which 
these feelings and principles were formerly expressed, were 
materially different.” Among the differences, Lord Cockburn 
mentions in particular the much laxer style, as it would now be 
called, in which Sunday was observed by the pious, and even by 
the pious among the clergy. There seems also to have been 
more freedom of speech, in the direction of what would now be 
called profane allusion, among the admittedly pious. One of 
the gems of Lord Cockburn’s book is his portrait of the venerable 
old lady, the clergyman’s widow, sitting neatly dressed in her 
high-backed leather chair, with her grandchildren round her; 
and, when one of her granddaughters, in reading the newspaper 
to her, stumbled on a paragraph to the effect that the reputation 
of a certain fair one at court had suffered from some indiscreet 
talk of the Prince of Wales, starting up, and saying with an 
indignant shake of her shrivelled fist—‘“ The dawmed villain! 
does he kiss and tell?” There were not a few old ladies of this 
stamp in Edinburgh fifty years ago; some of whom survived far 
into the present century, too old to part with their peculiarities, 
even to please the clergy. ‘‘ Ye speak, sir, as if the Bible had 
just come oot,” said one such old lady who lingered long in 
Edinburgh, to a young clergyman who was instructing her on 
some point of Christian practice on which she was disposed 
to differ from him. The continuation in the society of Edinburgh 
of a considerable number of such free-speaking gentlewomen of 
the old Scottish school, and of as many of the other sex using 
a still rougher rhetoric, imparted a flavour of picturesque origi- 
nality to the convivial conversation of the place, which has now 
been smoothed away. Presided over by such seniors, the young 
educated men of the time did not stint themselves in the choice 
or the range of their convivial topics. They discussed everything 
under the sun, and pretty freely. Who has not heard of the 
Speculative Society of Edinburgh, founded in 1764, in connexion 
with the University; and which, kept up from that time to this 
by the successive generations of students, “has,” in the words of 
Lord Cockburn, “ trained more young men to public spirit, talent, 
and liberal thought, than all the other private institutions in 
Scotland ?” Sixty years ago this society was in all its glory, 
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discussing, week after week, as its minutes inform us, such topics 
as these :—‘‘ Ought any permanent support to be provided for 
the poor?” “Ought there to be an established religion ?” “ Was 
the execution of Charles I. justifiable?” “‘ Should the slave-trade 
be abolished ?” “ Has the belief in a future state been of advan- 
tage to mankind, or is it ever likely to be so?” “Is it for the 
interest of Britain to maintain what is called the balance of 
Europe?” Here surely was scepticism enough to keep thought 
alive ; and that such questions, discussed not only in the Specu- 
lative, but in other minor associations of the same sort, and 
carried, doubtless, also, with other more scientific topics, into 
private society, should have been ventilated at all in Edinburgh 
at that day, shows that, even under the Dundas despotism, there 
was no lack of intellectual freedom. 

It is but a continuation of what we have been saying, to re- 
mark that, fifty or sixty years ago, Edinburgh had already an 
established reputation as a literary metropolis. The rise of the 
literary reputation of Edinburgh may date, for all except anti- 
quarian purposes, from the time when Allan Ramsay set up his 
circulating library in the High-street, and supplied the heges 
furtively with novels, plays, and song-books, including his own 
poems. This was about the year 1725, when his countryman, 
Thomson, was just publishing in London the first portion of his 
“Seasons.” Thomson himself, and his contemporaries or imme- 
diate successors, Mallet, Smollett, Armstrong, Mickle, Macpher- 
son, and Faleoner, all rank in the list of early literary Scots, but 
they were Scott extra Scotiam agentes, and had, most of them, 
but an incidental connexion with Edinburgh. The poets Blair 
and Beattie, the philosopher Reid, and the theologian and critic, 
Dr. George Campbell, were not only literary Scots, but hterary 
Scots whose lives were spent on their own side of the Tweed ; 
but, with the exception of Blair, none of them were natives of 
Edinburgh, and even Blair did not live there. After Ramsay, 
in short,'the early literary fame of Edinburgh is associated with 
the names of a cluster of men who, born in different’ parts of 
Scotland, had, from various chances, taken up their abode in 
Edinburgh, and resided there, more or less permanently, during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. The most prominent 
men of this cluster were—David Hume (1711-1776), known as 
a philosophical writer since the year 1738, and who, though he 
spent a good many years of his literary life in England and 
France, was for the last twenty, and these the most busy years 
of it, a resident in Edinburgh ; his senior and survivor, Henry 
Home, Lord Kames (1696-1782), one of the judges of the Court 
of Session, still remembered for the contrast between the coarse 
Scotch facetiousness of his manners as a man and his philosophic 
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fineness as a writer; the learned and eccentric Burnet, Lord 
Monboddo (1714-1799), also a judge of session, at whose Attic 
suppers in the old town all the talent and beauty of Edinburgh 
were for many years regularly assembled ; the pompous but sen- 
sible Dr. Hugh Blair (1718-1799), professor of Belles Lettres in 
the University, and one of the clergymen of the city; his more 
celebrated colleague, Dr. Robertson, the historian (1722-1793), 
principal of the University, and also one of the city clergymen; 
the minor historical writers and antiquarians—Tytler, of Wood- 
houselee (1711-1792), Dr. Henry (1718-1790), Lord Hailes 
(1726-1792), Dr. Adam Ferguson (1724-1816), and Dr. Gilbert 
Stuart (1742-1786); the poet, John Home, author of the tragedy 
of “ Douglas” (1722-1808), once the Rev. Mr. Home, but long 
bereft of that title, and known since 1779 as a retired man of 
letters in Edinburgh; the illustrious Adam Smith (1723-1790), 
settled in Edinburgh during the last twenty years of his life in 
the post of commissioner of customs; the hardly less illustrious 
Dugald Stewart (1753-1828), elected professor of mathematics in 
the University as early as 1774, and thence transferred in 1785 
to the chair of moral philosophy, where he completed his fame ; 
and lastly, not to overburden the list, the novelist and essayist, 
Henry Mackenzie (1745-1881), an acknowledged literary cele- 
brity ever since 1771, when he had written the “ Man of Feeling.” 
In a class by himself, unless we choose to associate him with the 
Creeches, Smellies, and other “wuts” of a lower grade, whose 
acquaintance Burns made in his leisure hours during his visit to 
Edinburgh in 1786, we may mention Burns's immediate prede- 
cessor as a poet in the Scottish dialect, the unfortunate Robert 
Fergusson (1751-1774). He was a native of Edinburgh, and 
his brief life was squandered in its taverns. 

‘It was in virtue of the residence in it during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century of this cluster of men—a tolerably bril- 
liant cluster, it will be admitted,—that the Scottish capital first 
assumed that position of literary rivalry with London, which the 
fame of Scott, and Jeffrey, and Wilson enabled it to sustain for 
thirty or forty years longer, and which it has not yet wholly 
given up. And here we may be permitted a remark, parentheti- 
cally, on a subject interesting to Scotchmen. One of the most 
frequent questions with them is, whether Edinburgh will continue 
to maintain its fame as a literary capital, or whether in literature, 
as in everything else, the tendency is to absolute centralization 
in London. There is a little fact, involved in the list of names 
we haye given, of some pertinence in relation to this inquiry. 
Let the list be examined, and it will be found that hardly one of 
the men mentioned in it as having begun the literary fame of 
Edinburgh, was professionally a man of letters. They were all 
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either lawyers, or clergymen, or University professors, or retired 
gentlemen who had posts and pensions. Even poor Fer- 
gusson, the poet, made his living as copying-clerk to a lawyer. 
In this respect, even at that date, the literary society of Edin- 
burgh contrasts with that of London. Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
most of their set were writers by profession; and it was chiefly 
by such professional writers that the literary reputation of London 
was then supported. Nay, whenever a Scotchman of that time 
was led by circumstances to adopt literature as a profession, it 
will be observed that, almost as a matter of course, he migrated 
into England, and attached himself to the skirts of the literary 
world of London. There was there a literary market, whereas in 
Edinburgh there were merely so many resident citizens, who were 
at the same time authors. Thomson, Mallet, Smollett, Macpher- 
son, and many other Scots of less note connected professionally 
with the British literature of the last century, betook themselves 
to London as their proper field. Hence a difference between the 
literary society of Edinburgh and that of London, not indicated 
in the mere fact that the one city was the Scottish and the other 
the English capital. The literary society of Edinburgh did con- 
sist chiefly of authors of Scottish birth, but there might have been 
Englishmen in it without essentially changing its character ; 
and, on the other hand, the literary society of London included 
Scotchmen and Irishmen as well as Englishmen. The difference, 
therefore, was not so much that the one society consisted of Scot- 
tish and the other of English elements. It was rather that the 
one consisted of men independently resident in the place, as 
lawyers, clergymen, and the like, and employing their leisure in 
literature, while the other consisted, to a far greater extent, of 
authors by profession. This difference is alluded to by one of 
the old Edinburgh set itself, as serving to account for what he 
considered the greater geniality and cordiality of the habits of 
that set in their intercourse with each other, when compared with 
the contemporary habits of London literary society, under the 
dogmatic presidency of Johnson. “Free and cordial communi- 
cation of sentiments, the natural play of good humour,” says 
Henry Mackenzie, in his memoir of his friend John Home, 
“ prevailed among the circle of men whom I have described. It 
was very different from that display of learning, that prize-fighting 
of wit, which distinguished a literary circle of our sister country, 
of which we have some authentic and curious records.” And the 
reason, he thinks, lay in the different constitution of the two 
societies. “The literary circle of London was a sort of sect, a caste 
separate from the ordinary professions and habits of common life. 
They were traders in talent and learning, and brought, like other 
traders, samples of their goods into company, with a jealousy of 
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competition which prevented their enjoying, as much as otherwise 
they might, any excellence in their competitors.” There is some 
truth in this, though perhaps too strongly stated; and even at 
the present day the remark is not quite inapplicable, as describing 
a certain difference which the Edinburgh “ wuts” think they see 
between their own convivial habits at home, and those of the 
“wits” they meet in London. <A more important bearing of the 
fact under notice, however, is its bearing on the centralization 
question. If from the first, and at the very time when the lite- 
rary reputation of Edinburgh was at its height, Edinburgh was 
not a centre of professional literature, then (notwithstanding that 
the subsequent establishment of a few high-class periodicals in 
the city has generated in it something of the professional literary 
element), it is hardly likely that it can long resist the tendency 
which threatens to centralize the whole professional literature of 
the country in London. If, indeed, in literature as in other 
kinds of production, the manufacture might be carried on at a 
distance from the market, the tendency might be resisted ; in 
other words, authors might live in Edinburgh with the advantage 
of its quiet and economy, and still the publishing machinery might 
be in London. In literature, however, less than in most trades, 
is such an arrangement possible. But let not Edinburgh 
despair! Unless there is also an irresistible law (which, surely, 
there is not), that all our good literature shall ultimately be the 
work of men pursuing literature as a professional craft, and sold, 
soul and body, to the inkstand, Edinburgh may see all its pub- 
lishing offices closed, or shifted to Paternoster-row, and still be, 
in one sense, a literary metropolis. Only let it still have, as 
hitherto, a sufficient number of intellectual men in its resident 
population, distributed through its judgeships, professorships, and 
official appointments, or in some way or other permanently con- 
nected with it, and there is no fear but that books of all sorts 
and sizes will continue to burst from it at proper intervals, of a 
kind all the more valuable, perhaps, that they will not have been 
made to order. Scott spoke in the spirit of some such theory 
when he maintained that every man ought to be either a laird or 
a lawyer before being an author. 

To return to our more immediate subject :—It will enable us 
more distinctly to conceive the state of Edinburgh society fifty 
or sixty years ago, if we enumerate the more important of the 
individual men, old and young, who then figured in it. In doing 
so, it will be necessary to fix on some one year, at which to take 
our census. For various reasons, the year 1802 may be selected. 
It was the first year of the short peace, or “ armed truce,” which 
intervened between the two wars with France; it was the first 
year, also, of that short and perplexing interregnum in home 
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affairs, when Addington was minister, and Pitt and Dundas were 
out of office. 

Few of the intellectual chiefs of the former generation were 
now alive. David Hume and the poet Fergusson had been dead 
more than a quarter of a century; Kames and Gilbert Stuart 
for nearly twenty years. Dr. Henry, Adam Smith, the famous 
physician Cullen, Blacklock, Lord Hailes, the elder Tytler of 
Woodhouselee, and Robertson the historian, had been removed 
more recently, and were still remembered. Fresher still was the 
local recollection of Lord Monboddo, Dr. Hugh Blair, and the 
chemist, Black, whose death had occurred in 1799,—and of such 
minor celebrities as the Rev. Dr. Macknight, and Dr. Carlyle, 
of Inveresk. Of nearly all these men Lord Cockburn could 
remember something—either as having known them domestically 
in his boyhood, or as having watched them taking their daily 
walk in the “ Meadows ;” and it was one of the gratifications of 
his after life to think that, while privileged to live into the 
splendours of a new age, he had been born early enough to see 
the departing skirts of the old. Some remnants of the old age, 
however, did survive as connecting links between it and the new. 
Home, the author of “ Douglas,” was yet alive in 1802, an infirm 
veteran of eighty, with flashes of his former fire in him, and 
vivid recollections of the Highland Rebellion, and still, in a 
moderate way, capable of his claret. Another survivor was Dr. 
Adam Ferguson, two years the junior of Home, but with fourteen 
years of life still before him, nursing himself on farinaceous food, 
milk, and water, but with his house hospitably open to guests. 
Henry Mackenzie, the “Man of Feeling,” as he was called, but 
as shrewd a man of the world as there was in Edinburgh, 
was another of the veterans, fifty-seven years old, but destined 
to reach the age of eighty-six. Then there was Dugald Stewart, 
verging on his fiftieth year, and with his philosophic reputation 
still on the increase. To these survivors in the world of philo- 
sophy and letters, add, as notables in the department of science, 
Robison the professor of natural philosophy, and Playfair the 
professor of mathematics; and, as the ablest remaining spe- 
cimens of the old Edinburgh clergy, Dr. John Erskine and Sir 
Henry Moncreiff. Passing into the miscellaneous society amid 
which these men moved, and which they linked intellectually 
with the past, we may distribute their Edinburgh contemporaries 
of the year 1802 into three categories: (1) Z'he Old Worthies. 
—This category includes a considerable number of surviving 
citizens, belonging, by their age, habits, and costume, to the 
same past generation as the distinguished men above named ; 
and many of them, indeed, older than the younger celebrities of 
that list—such as Robison, Playfair, and Dugald Stewart. Most 
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conspicuous among them were the old dons of the Parliament 
House, of some of whom Lord Cockburn gives such graphic 
portraits. ‘The awful Braxfield was dead; but his successor on 
the bench, Lord Eskgrove, was keeping the Parliament House 
in a roar with the daily rumour of his last absurdities. Of the 
rest of the fifteen judges, the most remarkable for their talents 
and their character, were the Lord President Hay Campbell, 
Lord Glenlee, Lord Hermand, Lord Meadowbank the first, and 
Lord Cullen. After Esky, Hermand was the oddity of the bench. 
At the bar, the witty Harry Erskine and Charles Hay, afterwards 
Lord Newton, might be ranked among the older men. Coevals 
of these dons of the Parliament House, in other ranks of society, 
were such men as Andrew Dalzel, the professor of Greek, and 
Dr. Finlayson, the professor of logic, in the University; the 
simple-hearted Dr. Adam, rector of the High School; the Rev. 
Dr. Struthers, a distinguished preacher of the Secession Church; 
and the veteran bookseller, Creech. (2) T'he Middle-aged Men. 
—Taking this class to include all who, while old enough to have 
obtained some standing in life, were still not past their maturity, 
we may enumerate in it such leading.members of the bar as the 
Lord Advocate, Robert Dundas of Arniston, Robert Blair, Charles 
Hope, Adam Gillies, John Clerk of Eldin, David Cathcart, and 
David Boyle, all of whom subsequently rose to the Bench ; Malcolm 
Laing, then also an advocate, but subsequently known better as 
an antiquarian and historian ; James Gibson, writer to the Signet, 
afterwards Sir James Gibson Craig; the Presbyterian clergyman, 
Dr. John Inglis, and the Rev. Archibald Alison of the Scotch 
Episcopal Church ; in the medical profession, Dr. Andrew Duncan, 
Dr. James Gregory, and Dr. John Bell ; and among miscellaneous 
residents, Nasmyth the portrait painter, and George Thomson, 
the correspondent of Burns. (3) ~The Young Fellows.—Here 
also, the bar had the preponderance. Reckoning among the 
juniors at the bar all who had been called subsequently to 1790, 
the list inchudes such names as John Macfarlan, Archibald 
Fletcher, Walter Scott, William Erskine, Thomas Thomson, 
George Oranstoun, George Joseph Bell, James Grahame, James 
Moncreiff, Francis Jeffrey, Francis Horner, J. A. Murray, John 
Richardson, Henry Cockburn, and Henry Brougham. Of this 
group of young advocates, all afterwards locally eminent, some 
had already revealed the qualities which were to make them known 
far: beyond the precincts of the Parliament House. Brougham 
was about the youngest of them, being then only in his twenty- 
third year, but he was the recognised dare-devil of the whole 
set, the most vehement of the orators of the Speculative, and 
the terror of Old Esky on the southern circuit. ‘That man 
Broom or Broug-ham,” said the Justice, “is the tormeat of my 
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life.” Older than Brougham by a year, Horner was already a 
leader among his associates, by the solid strength and integrity 
of his character. Jeffrey was in his twenty-ninth year, a married 
young barrister, waiting for briefs. Scott, then also married and 
past his thirtieth year, was more comfortably settled in life; he 
was Sheriff of Selkirkshire, had some practice at the bar, and 
had already some literary reputation, as a translator of German 
poetry, a writer of Scotch ballads, and editor of the Border 
Munstrelsy.. But the bar did not monopolize all the young talents. 
Among the hopes of the medical profession were John Allen, 
John Thomson, and Thomas Brown, the future metaphysician ; 
Leyden, the poet and linguist, was then one of the stars of the 
place; and, greater still, Thomas Campbell, whose “ Pleasures 
of Hope” had been for three years before the world, was for the 
time a welcome resident. Nor was a sprinkling of English resi- 
dents wanting to exchange ideas with so many fervid young 
Scots, and banter them about their prejudices. Had not the 
cultured and philosophic Lord Webb Seymour chosen Edin- 
burgh as a place of permanent residence? and was not Sydney 
Smith living there on his memorable visit? Finally, if any of 
all these young fellows wanted to have his portrait painted, to 
whom would he go but to Raeburn? and if he wanted any 
information about books which old Creech, or Miller, or Bell 
and Bradfute could not give him, from whom was he so likely 
to get it as from the rising and ambitious young bookseller, 
Archibald Constable ? 

Looking down in fancy on the sea of eighty thousand heads, 
which in the year 1802 constituted the population of Edinburgh 
—some grey with age, many wigged and powdered, and many 
more wearing the brown or light locks of natural youth,—it is 
on the above-named sixty or seventy that the instructed eye now 
rests as the most conspicuous in the crowd. But the instructed 
eye sees something more than the mere mass of heads, with here 
and there one of the conspicuous sixty. It sees the mass sway- 
ing to and fro, here solid and stagnant, there discomposed and in 
motion, and the conspicuous heads unequally distributed amid 
the wavering parts. In other words, the society of Edinburgh at 
that time, like every other society before or since, presented the 
phenomenon of a society divided into two parties—the party of 
rest or conservation, and the party of change or progress. The 
main fact in the history of Edinburgh as a community at that 
time was, that an incessant house-to-house battle was going on in it 
between old Scottish Toryism and a new and vigorous Whiggism. 
Numerically the Tories were immensely in the majority ; and the 
Whigs were but in small proportion. But it is not by the nume- 
rical measure in such cases that History judges or portions out 
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her interest. The portion which is largest may be the lump, and 
that which is smallest the leaven. So it was most peculiarly in 
Edinburgh in the second year of this century. To any one 
surveying the society of Edinburgh then, with something of that 
knowledge beforehand which we now possess, two facts would have 
seemed very significant—first, that, though the numerical majority 
were on the Tory side, most of the conspicuous heads were on the 
Whig side; and secondly, and still more obviously, that, of these 
conspicuous heads, the Whigs possessed nearly all the young 
ones. If, for example, of the veterans whom we have mentioned, 
Toryism could claim a full half, including the potent old chiefs 
of the Parliament House, yet even of these a goodly few, such as 
Erskine, and Dugald Stewart, and Playfair, and old Dr. Adam, 
and Sir Henry Moncreiff were Whigs ; if among the middle-aged, 
Toryism was equally strong, yet here also Whiggism could count 
its representatives in Gillies and Clark of Eldin, and Malcolm 
Laing, and the resolute James Gibson ; and, lastly, if still, after 
surveying these two classes, there should seem to be any doubt 
which political party predominated intellectually, it was only 
necessary to descend among the young and adolescent to see 
that among them, at least, Whiggism had most recruits. Of the 
younger men of Edinburgh then entering life, who afterwards 
rose to be something in the world’s eye, Scott alone, remarks 
Lord Cockburn, was unmistakeably a Tory. The exception is 
certainly a weighty one; but this is a case in which we cannot 
take one Scott as an offset against a few Jeffreys, and Horners, 
and Sydney Smiths, with Brougham, and Allen, and Thomas 
Brown, and Tom Campbell to boot. 

We do not now associate Whiggism with any ideas of heroism. 
Whiggism now means nothing more than being respectable, 
having no enthusiasm, being a little less deferential to the Church 
than Tories are expected to be, and having the best chance of 
all vacant places. But half a century ago it was otherwise. 
Whiggism all over Britain, but especially Scotch Whiggism, 
required some courage, some spirit of sacrifice, in its adherents. 
The actual creed of the Scotch Whigs was moderate enough. It 
consisted in believing that there were a great many abuses in the 
Scotch political and administrative system which might be 
remedied, that the people had too little power and the lairds too 
‘much, that the Revolution in France had not been unmitigated 
madness, that at any rate the fear of its influence in this country 
had been monstrously exaggerated, and that, on the whole, the 
policy of Fox and his associates was a policy to be supported in 
preference to that of his rival, Pitt. The creed, we say, was 
moderate ; and, besides, it was undoubtedly true. What made it 
heroism to hold it was the personal consequences which it in- 
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volved—exclusion from all share in public patronage, and even, 
to a great extent, from popular confidence and favour; with no 
prospect either (for who could tell when George III. would die, 
or how his son might act when he came to the throne?) that this 
state of things would soon be changed for the better. That, in 
such circumstances, so many men in Scotland, and especially so 
many men of the legal profession, should have maintained the 
obnoxious creed, and maintained it with such tenacity and mutual 
fidelity in spite of all temptation, is a fact of which Scotland may 
be proud. As a body, the Scotch Whigs of fifty years ago seem 
to have been as courageous and pure-minded a set of men as 
there were in the kingdom. Theirs, in the most literal sense, was 
“the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” Most creditable of all, perhaps, was the persevering 
Whiggism of so many of the younger men. Beating their heels 
idly in a particular corner of the Parliament House, where no 
agents came to them with briefs, and whiling away the rest of 
their time with essays and debates in the Speculative, ambitious 
dreams in secret, convivial meetings at each other's lodgings, and 
eternal jokes about Esky, these light-hearted young Whig lawyers 
had not even that sense of social consequence to support them 
which their seniors, on the same side of politics, could not but 
feel as an inspiration. They formed a little band by themselves, 
cherishing their Whiggism for its own sake, and not even visited 
by much countenance from their Whig seniors. And yet upon 
them, to a greater extent than either they or their seniors were 
aware, depended the future history of Scotland. 

The moving force in Scottish society at that time was con- 
sciously possessed by the Whigs. Though by far the smaller 
party numerically, taking all Scotland into account, they could 
not but feel that they must eventually win the day. The great 
want of the party hitherto had been some voice or organ, some 
public means of proclaiming in common the views which they in- 
dividually entertained, of propagating these views in new quarters, 
and of exhibiting them again and again in contrast with those of 
their opponents. No such means of utterance existed, or indeed 
seemed to be thought of. The senior Edinburgh Whigs had been 
in the habit of dining together on Fox’s birthday, on which 
occasions constables were stationed at the doors to take down the 
names of the guests as they entered; they also occasionally 
fought their opponents on a temporary local question. This, 
however, was all; and Scotch Whiggism, though existing as a 
social element, had no organization and no flag. The year 1802 
—the country having then a breathing-time of peace, and Pitt 
and Dundas being out of office—was a time when it began to 
seem possibie to supply this want. “ Events,” says Lord Cock- 
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burn, “were bringing people into somewhat better humour. 
Somewhat less was said about Jacobinism, though still too much; 
and sedition had gone out. Napoleon’s obvious progress towards 
military despotism opened the eyes of those who used to see 
nothing but liberty in the French Revolution. Instead of 
Jacobinism, Invasion became the word.” In short, though the 
old habits and all the old abuses still remained, the state of the 
public mind was such that it became more easy to establish a 
means for publicly attacking them, and advocating reform. 

Where was the expected demonstration to come from, and what 
form was it to take? Where in Scotland was the standard of 
Scottish Whiggism to be first raised, and who was to step forth 
as the standard-bearer? There was a man who, had he lived till 
then, might have been called on to take this part, or might have 
taken it himself without being called upon to do so. In ail 
Scotland, at the very time, some six or eight years before, when 
it was most dangerous to be a Whig—when to be too zealous a 
Whig, unless one were powerfully connected, meant to run a risk 
of trial for sedition,—there had not been a more daring Whig 
than the poet Burns. True he was.a Whig, as he was every- 
thing else, after a broad uncovenanted fashion of his own, which 
did not keep faith with any of the current definitions of what 
Whiggism ought to be; but, for all that, he was, and he called 
himself, a Scotch Whig. ‘“‘ Go on, sir,” he writes from Dumfries, 
in the end of 1792, to the Whig, or rather Whig-Radical editor 
of the short-lived Edinburgh Gazetteer, to which he had become 
a subscriber; “go on, and lay bare, with undaunted heart and 
steady hand, that horrid mass of corruption called politics and 
statecraft. Dare to draw in their native colours those ‘ calm- 
thinking villains whom no faith can fire,’ whatever be the shib- 
boleth of their pretended party.” This is Whiggism, and some- 
thing more ; but the following song, written at the same time, or 
not long after, shows that, all in all, as matters then stood, it 
pleased him to be known as a Whig :— 


“ Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 
Here’s a health to them that’s awa; 
And wha winna wish guid luck to our cause, 
May never guid luck be their fa’! 
It’s guid to be merry and wise, 
It’s guid to be honest and true, 
It’s guid to support Culedonia’s cause, 
And bide by the buff and the blue. 


“ Here’s:a health to them that’s awa, 

Here’s a health to them that’s awa; 
Here’s a health to Charlie, the chief o’ the clan, 
Although that his band be sma’! 
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May liberty meet wi’ success ! 

May prudence protect her frae evil! 

May tyrants and tyranny tine in the mist, 
And wander their way to the devil. 


“ Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 
Here’s a health to them that’s awa; 
Here’s a health to Tammie, the Norland laddie, 
That lives at the lug o’ the law! 
Here’s freedom to him that wad read, 
Here’s freedom to him that wad write! 
There’s nane ever feared that the truth should be heard, 
But them wham the truth would indict.” 


Had Burns lived, who knows to what his politics might have 
led him? In 1802, he would have been still only in his forty- 
fourth year; and what fate more likely for him, had destiny added 
these six years to his life, than that, deprived of his gaugership, 
or throwing it up, he should have left Dumfries for Edinburgh, 
and associating himself there with the many who would have wel- 
comed him, and with whom, whatever their rank, there was no 
fear that his relations would have ever been other than those of 
perfect equality, he should have lived publicly by his pen, as the 
editor, mayhap, of a Whig newspaper? And if so, who’can 
doubt that prose also would have become easy to him, that he 
would have been a power among the Scottish Whigs, and that 
his influence would have been felt by them and the nation? Ah, 
and living on through all their struggles, he would still have been 
but seventy-three years of age at the passing of the Reform Bill; 
and in gratitude to him as a veteran Whig and ex-editor who had 
done so much, might not his fellow-citizens at last have returned 
him to Parliament as the senior colleague of young Macaulay ? 
This career, however, was not to be his! He died in 1796, a 
broken-down exciseman, in Dumfries; he was to be remem- 
bered only as the Scottish bard, cut off in his black-haired 
prime. 

The standard which Burns might have raised, was raised by 
the young Whigs of Edinburgh. It was in Jeffrey's humble 
domicile, in an upper story in one of the houses of Buccleugh- 
place, that, on one memorable day of the year 1802, Sydney 
Smith first started the idea of a new periodical of literature and 
politics, to be published quarterly, and kept up by contri- 
butions from the teeming minds of the Speculative. No sooner 
said than done: Constable at once undertook the publication ; 
and on the 10th of October, 1802, the first number of the “ Edin- 
burgh Review” saw the light. For the first number or two the 
editorship was a joint-stock work of Smith, Jeffrey, Horner, 
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Brougham, and a few others, Smith officiating in chief; but, 
Smith returning to London soon afterwards, the management 
devolved exclusively on Jeffrey. 

The establishment of the “ Edinburgh Review,” as all the world 
knows, was the beginning of a new era in the history, not only of 
Scottish, but also of British politics. For a while, indeed, it was 
rather as a power in the general thought and literature of the 
country, than as a direct force in politics, that the new organ 
made itself felt. For its success in the latter function the time 
was not very propitious. War was again declared against France 
(1803); the Addington ministry came to an end (1804); Pitt and 
Dundas returned to office, the latter with his new title of Lord 
Melville; the Scottish Tories, seeing their favourite once more in 
power, settled back solidly into their old allegiance; the island, from 
one end to the other, Tories and Whigs included, was in a ferment 
of volunteering and drilling ; hourly in dread of a French invasion, 
people were in no mood to listen to Whig distinctions and pro- 
posals; and a Whig admiral in winning for his country the glory, 
willingly bequeathed to a Tory government the usufruct, of the 
battle of Trafalgar. Still an influence. of disaffection to Tory rule 
was at work, and in due time there came a change. The death 
of Pitt (January, 1806), at the very time when his government 
was tottering under the blow given to it by the proceedings insti- 
tuted against his friend and colleague, Lord Melville, on a charge 
of embezzlement, acted with shattering effect on all established 
party arrangements; and equally to their own surprise and that 
of the country, the Whigs, for the first time within the memory 
of all except the very old, found themselves in office. The fact of a 
Whig ministry was startling enough, even had there been no acts to 
correspond, But, during the thirteen months of the Fox and Gren- 
ville ministry (Jan., 1806—March, 1807), there were acts to corre- 
spond. As places fell vacant, Whigs were appointed to them; an 
attempt was made to open negotiations for peace with Napoleon ; 
measures of domestic reform were introduced into Parliament; and, 
more significant of Whig domination than all besides, Melville's 
fall as a minister was followed up by his impeachment and public 
trial. To the Scotch Tories, it was as if chaos had come again. 
Could they have foreseen that the crisis was to be so short, and 
that when, weakened by the death of Fox, the Whigs had once 
more resumed their accustomed place as a minority in opposition, 
another quarter of a century of uninterrupted Tory administration 
for Britain and of a modified Dundas rule in Scotland was to 
intervene before they should again rise into power, it is possible 
that the consternation would have been less. But this at the 
time could hardly have been anticipated. The accession of the 
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Whigs to power, and their retention of it during a whole year, 
were like a rude awakening to men who had been asleep ; and 
from that moment Toryism had disturbed dreams. 

In no city of the empire was the crisis of 1806 felt more 
powerfully than in Edinburgh. As was natural, the mere lapse 
of time, independently of the special events that had been hap- 
pening, had produced some changes, Of the seniors, both of the 
Whig and of the Tory party, whom we enumerated as alive in the 
year 1802, some had been removed by death; and those who 
in 1802 had occupied the position of juniors, found themselves 
promoted, in consequence, to higher places in their respective 
parties, and to a more active concern in whatever was going on. 
Among the Tories of the Parliament House, the most active heads 
were Dundas of Arniston, now Lord Chief Baron; Hope, now 
Lord Justice Clerk, in the place of old Eskgrove; and Blair, 
afterwards Lord President; but among the younger men who 
acted with them, there was no one whose name stood higher, or 
whose Toryism was more enthusiastic, than Scott. During the 
four years which had elapsed since 1802, his literary reputation 
had been gradually rising; and the recent publication of his 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel” had given him a rank among the 
most popular poets of his age, and taught his countrymen for the 
first time the true nature and measure of his genius. His lite- 
rary celebrity had not been without its effect on his worldly cir- 
cumstances ; for, besides retaining his sheriffship, he was now 
settled for life in the clerkship of the Court of Session. Very 
similar to the position which Scott thus held among the Edin- 
burgh Tories, was the position which Jeffrey held among the 
Edinburgh Whigs. The active heads of the Whig party in the 
Parliament House were such seniors as Harry Erskine, John 
Clerk of Eldin, and Adam Gillies. On-the accession of the 
Whigs to office, Erskine had been restored to his old place as 
Lord Advocate, Clerk had been made Solicitor-General, and Hay, 
another of the older set of Whig lawyers, had been raised to the 

-bench. But under these men Jeffrey was now a person of far 
more consequence than he had been in 1802. Then he was only 
arising junior of that set of independent young Whigs whom 
their elders were disposed rather to slight than to encourage; 
but his rapidly increasing distinction at the Bar, not to speak of 
the distinction accruing to him from the fame of the “ Review,” 
had broken down the reserve of his seniors and compelled them 
to yield him his due. Had Horner and Brougham remained in 
Edinburgh, they and Jeffrey together might have formed a kind 
of triumvirate, dividing among them the increased consideration 
which was now accorded to the younger portion of the Whig bar. 
But Horner and Brougham, as well as Allen and others of the 
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little band of 1802, had by this time left Edinburgh for the wider 
field of London, keeping up their connexion with Edinburgh 
chiefly by correspondence and by contributions to the “ Review ;” 
and as Cockburn and Murray had not yet attained such a stand- 
ing at the bar as Jeffrey, there was no doubt as to his individual 
supremacy among the younger resident Whigs. 

Scott and Jeffrey—these names represent, therefore, the heart- 
iest Toryism of Scotland and its most hopeful and opinionative 
Whiggism, as they stood related to each other in Edinburgh 
society in the year 1806. Remembering this, and keeping the 
well-known portraits of the two men, as they then were, before 
us, we can read, with a new sense of its significance, a little 
anecdote recorded for us by Lockhart :— 


“Scott’s Tory feelings appear to have been kept in a very excited 
state during the whole of the short reign of the Whigs. He then, 
for the first time, mingled keenly in the details of county polities— 
canvassed electors—harangued meetings ; and, in a word, made himself 
conspicuous as a leading instrument of his party. But he was, in 
truth, earnest and serious in his belief that the new rulers of the country 
were disposed to abolish many of its most valuable institutions; and 
he regarded with special jealousy certain schemes of innovation with 
respect to the courts of law and the administration of justice, which 
were set on foot by the crown-officers for Scotland. At a debate of 
the Faculty of Advocates on some of these propositions, he made a 
speech much longer than he had ever before delivered in that assembly ; 
and several who heard it have assured me that it hada flow and energy 
of eloquence for which those who knew him best were quite unprepared. 
When the meeting broke up, he walked across the Mound, on his way 
to Castle-street, between Mr. Jeffrey and another of his reforming 
friends, who complimented him on the rhetorical powers he had been 
displaying, and would willingly have treated the subject-matter of the 
discussion playfully. But his feelings had been moved to an extent 
far beyond their apprehension. He exclaimed, ‘No, no—’tis no 
laughing matter; little by little, whatever your wishes may be, you 
will destroy and undermine, until nothing of what makes Scotland 
Scotland shall remain.’ And, so saying, he turned round to conceal 
his agitation—but not until Mr. Jeffrey saw tears gushing down his 
Sor Se his head until he recovered himself, on the wall of the 

ound.” 


Edinburgh fifty years ago, is painted for us in that incident. 
Of the two men seen in it, standing together on the Mound under 
the tall clump of old houses, which still on that spot arrests the 
eye of the visitor, the stalwart fair-haired one, resting his head 
on the wall to conceal his tears, is the genius of the Scottish 
past ; his less moved companion, of smaller stature, with dark 
acute features and piercing hazel eyes, is the confident spirit of the 
Scottish future. There was, indeed, one element of the Scottish 
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future of that day, not represented in Jeffrey, and not logically 
involved in any existing form of Scotch Whiggism. This was 
the element of revived Evangelical theology, the effects of which 
on the national character and national polity of Scotland during 
the last forty years, have been at once so powerful and so singular. 
But this was a manifestation of later date, which even the closest 
observer of 1806 could hardly have anticipated. The tradition 
existed in Sir Henry Moncreiff, but the new development came 
with Andrew Thomson and Chalmers. 
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pew Novels by Lady Novelists are a genus with many species, 
determined by the particular quality of silliness that predomi- 
nates in them—the frothy, the prosy, the pious, or the pedantic. 
But it is a mixture of all these—a composite order of feminine 
fatuity, that produces the largest class of such novels, which we 
shall distinguish as the mind-and-millinery species. The heroine 
is usually an heiress, probably a peeress in her own right, with 
perhaps a vicious baronet, an amiable duke, and an irresistible 
younger son of a marquis as lovers in the foreground, a clergy- 
man and a poet sighing for her in the middle distance, and a 
crowd of undefined adorers dimly indicated beyond. Her eyes 
and her wit are both dazzling ; her nose and her morals are alike 
free from any tendency to irregularity ; she has a superb contralto 
and a superb intellect; she is perfectly well-dressed and perfectly 
religious ; she dances like a sylph, and reads the Bible in the 
original tongues. Or it may be that the heroine is not an heiress 
—that rank and wealth are the only things in which she is defi- 
cient; but she infallibly gets into high society, she has the 
triumph of refusing many matches and securing the best, and she 
wears some family jewels or other as a sort of crown of righteous- 
ness at the end. Rakish men either bite their lips in impotent 
confusion at her repartees, or are touched to penitence by her 
reproofs, which, on appropriate occasions, rise to a lofty strain of 
rhetoric ; indeed, there is a general propensity in her to make 
speeches, and to rhapsodize at some length when she retires to 
her bedroom. In her recorded conversations she is amazingly 
eloquent, and in her unrecorded conversations, amazingly witty. 
She is understood to have a depth of insight that looks through 
and through the shallow theories of philosophers, and her supe- 
rior instincts are a sort of dial by which men have only to set 
their clocks and watches, and all will go well. The men play a 
very subordinate part by her side. You are consoled now and 
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then by a hint that they have affairs, which keeps you in mind 
that the working-day business of the world is somehow being 
carried on, but ostensibly the final cause of their existence is that 
they may accompany the heroine on her “starring” expedition 
through life. They see her at a ball, and are dazzled; at a 
flower-show, and they are fascinated ; on a riding excursion, and 
they are witched by her noble horsemanship ; at church, and they 
are awed by the sweet solemnity of her demeanour. She is the 
ideal woman in feelings, faculties, and flounces. For all this, she 
as often as not marries the wrong person to begin with, and she 
suffers terribly from the plots and intrigues of the vicious baronet ; 
but even death has a soft place in his heart for such a paragon, 
and remedies all mistakes for her just at the right moment. The 
vicious baronet is sure to be killed in a duel, and the tedious 
husband dies in his bed requesting his wife, as a particular 
favour to him, to marry the man she loves best, and having 
already dispatched a note to the lover informing him of the com- 
fortable arrangement. Before matters arrive at this desirable 
issue our feelings are tried by seeing the noble, lovely, and gifted 
heroine pass through many mauvais moments, but we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that her sorrows are wept into embroidered 
pocket-handkerchiefs, that her fainting form reclines on the very 
best. upholstery, and that whatever vicissitudes she may undergo, 
from being dashed out of her carriage to having her head shaved 
in a fever, she comes out of them all with a complexion more 
blooming and locks more redundant than ever. 

We may remark, by the way, that we have been relieved from a 
serious scruple by discovering that silly novels by lady novelists 
rarely introduce us into any other than very lofty and fashionable 
society. We had imagined that destitute women turned novelists, 
as they turned governesses, because they had no other “ lady-like” 
means of getting their bread. On this supposition, vacillating 
syntax and improbable incident had a certain pathos for us, like the 
extremely supererogatory pincushions and ill-devised nightcaps 
that are offered for sale by a blind man. We felt the commodity 
to be a nuisance, but we were glad to think that the money went 
to relieve the necessitous, and we pictured to ourselves lonely 
women struggling for a maintenance, or wives and daughters 
devoting themselves to the production of “copy” out of pure 
hergism,—perhaps to pay their husband's debts, or to purchase 
luxuries for a sick father. Under these impressions we shrank 
from criticising alady’s novel: her English might be faulty, but, 
we said to ourselves, her motives are irreproachable ; her imagi- 
nation may be uninventive, but her patience is untiring. Empty 
writing was excused by an empty stomach, and twaddle was con- 
secrated by tears. But no! This theory of ours, like many 
other pretty theories, has had to give way before observation. 
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Women’s silly novels, we are now convinced, are written under 
totally different circumstances. The fair writers have evidently 
never talked to a tradesman except from a carriage window ; they 
have no notion of the working-classes except as “ dependents ;” 
they think five hundred a-year a miserable pittance; Belgravia 
and “baronial halls” are their primary truths; and they have no 
idea of feeling interest in any man who is not at least a great 
landed proprietor, if not a prime minister. It is clear that they 
write in elegant boudoirs, with violet-coloured ink and a ruby 
pen; that they must be entirely indifferent to publishers’ 
accounts, and inexperienced in every form of poverty except 
poverty of brains. It is true that we are constantly struck with 
the want of verisimilitude in their representations of the high 
society in which they seem to live; but then they betray no closer 
acquaintance with any other form of life. If their peers and 
peeresses are improbable, their literary men, tradespeople, and cot- 
tagers are impossible; and their intellect seems to have the peculiar 
impartiality of reproducing both what they have seen and heard, 
and what they have not seen and heard, with equal unfaithfulness. 

There are few women, we suppose, who have not seen some- 
thing of children under five years of age, yet in ‘ Compensation,” 
a recent novel of the mind-and-millinery species, which calls 
itself a “ story of real life,” we have a child of four and a half 
years old talking in this Ossianic fashion— 


“¢Oh, I am so happy, dear gran’mamma ;—I have seen,—I have 
seen such a delightful person: he is like everything beautiful,—-like 
the smell of sweet flowers, and the view from Ben Lomond ;—or no, 
better than that—he is like what I think of and see when I am very, 
very happy; and he is really like mamma, too, when she sings ; and 
his forehead is like that distant sea, she continued, pointing to the 
blue Mediterranean ; ‘there seems no end—no end;; or like the clusters 
of stars I like best to look at on a warm fine night Don’t 
look so your forehead is like Loch Lomond, when the wind 
is blowing and the sun is gone in; I like the sunshine best when the 
lake is smooth So now—I like it better than ever 
it is more beautiful still from the dark cloud that has gone over it, 
when the sun suddenly lights up all the colours of the forests and 
shining purple rocks, and tt is all reflected in the waters below.’” 


We are not surprised to learn that the mother of this infant 
phenomenon, who exhibits symptoms so alarmingly like those of 
adolescence repressed by gin, is herself a phoenix. We are 
assured, again and again, that she had a remarkably original 
mind, that she was a genius, and “ conscious of her originality,” 
and she was fortunate enough to have a lover who was also a 
genius, and a man of “ most original mind.” 

This lover, we read, though “ wonderfully similar” to her “i 
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powers and capacity,” was “infinitely superior to her in faith and 
development,” and she saw in him the “ ‘Agape’—so rare to find 
—of which she had read and admired the meaning in her Greek 
Testament; having, from her great facility in learning languages, 
read the Scriptures in their original tongues.” Ofcourse! Greek 
and Hebrew are mere play to a heroine; Sanscrit is no more than 
abeto her; and she can talk with perfect correctness in any 
language except English. She is a polking polyglott, a Creuzer 
in crinoline. Poor men! There are so few of you who know 
even Hebrew; you think it something to boast of if, like Boling- 
broke, you only “ understand that sort of learning, and what is 
writ about it;’ and you are perhaps adoring women who can 
think slightingly of you in all the Semitic languages succes- 
sively. But, then, as we are almost invariably told, that a 
heroine has a “ beautifully small head,” and as her intellect has 
probably been early invigorated by an attention to costume and 
deportment, we may conclude that she can pick up the Oriental 
tongues, to say nothing of their dialects, with the same aérial 
facility that the butterfly sips nectar. Besides, there can be no 
difficulty in conceiving the depth of the heroine's erudition, when 
that of the authoress is so evident. ~ 

In “Laura Gay,” another novel of the same school, the heroine 
seems less at home in Greek and Hebrew, but she makes up for the 
deficiency by a quite playful familiarity with the Latin classics— 
with the “dear old Virgil,” “the graceful Horace, the humane 
Cicero, and the pleasant Livy;” indeed, itis such a matter of course 
with her to quote Latin, that she does it at a pic-nic in a very 
mixed company of ladies and gentlemen, having, we are told, “no 
conception that the nobler sex were capable of jealousy on this 
subject. And if, indeed,” continues the biographer of Laura 
Gay, “ the wisest and noblest portion of that sex were in the ma- 
jority, no such sentiment would exist; but while Miss Wynd- 
hams and Mr. Redfords abound, great sacrifices must be made to 
their existence.” Such sacrifices, we presume, as abstaining from 
Latin quotations, of extremely moderate interest and applica- 
bility, which the wise and noble minority of the other sex would 
be quite as willing to dispense with as the foolish and ignoble 
majority. It is as little the custom of well-bred men as of well- 
bred women to quote Latin in mixed parties ; they can contain 
their familiarity with “the humane Cicero” without allowing it 
to boil over in ordinary conversation, and even references to 
“the pleasant Livy” are not absolutely irrepressible. But Cice- 
ronian Latin is the mildest form of Miss Gay's conversational 
power. Being on the Palatine with a party of sightseers, she 
falls into the following vein of well-rounded remark :—* Truth 
can only be pure objectively, for even in the creeds where it pre- 
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dominates, being subjective, and parcelled out into portions, each 
of these necessarily receives a hue of idiosyncrasy, that is, a taint 
of superstition more or less strong; while in such creeds as the 
Roman Catholic, ignorance, interest, the bias of ancient idola- 
tries, and the force of authority, have gradually accumulated on 
the pure truth, and transformed it, at last, into a mass of super- 
stition for the majority of its yotaries; and how few ave there, 
alas! whose zeal, courage, and intellectual energy are equal to 
the analysis of this accumulation, and to the discovery of the 
pearl of great price which lies hidden beneath this heap of rub- 
bish.” We have often met with women much more novel and 
profound in their observations than Laura Gay, but rarely with 
any so inopportunely long winded. A clerical lord, who is half 
in love with her, is alarmed by the daring remarks just quoted, 
and begins to suspect that she is inclined to free-thinking. But 
he is mistaken ; when in a moment of sorrow he delicately begs 
leave to ‘“‘recal to her memory, a depét of strength and consola- 
tion under affliction, which, until we are hard pressed by the 
trials of life, we are too apt to forget,” we learn that she really 
has “ recurrence to that sacred depdt,” together with the tea-pot. 
There is a certain flavour of orthodoxy mixed with the parade of 
fortunes and fine carriages in “Laura Gay,” but it is an ortho- 
doxy mitigated by study of “the humane Cicero,” and by an 
“intellectual disposition to analyse.” 

“Compensation” is much more heavily dosed with doctrine, 
but then it has a treble amount of snobbish worldliness and ab- 
surd incident to tickle the palate of pious frivolity. Linda, the 
heroine, is still more speculative and spiritual than Laura Gay, 
but she has been “ presented,” and has more, and far grander, 
lovers ; very wicked and fascinating women are introduced—even 
a French lionne ; and no expense is spared to get up as exciting 
a story as you will find in the most immoral novels. In fact, it 
is a wonderful pot pourri of Almack’s, Scotch second-sight, Mr. 
Rogers's breakfasts, Italian brigands, death-bed conversions, 
superior authoresses, Italian mistresses, and attempts at poisoning 
old ladies, the whole served up with a garnish of talk about 
“faith and development,” and ‘most original minds.” Even 
Miss Susan Barton, the superior authoress, whose pen moves in 
a “quick decided manner when she is composing,’ declines the 
finest opportunities of marriage; and though old enough to be 
Linda’s mother (since we are told that she refused Linda’s father), 
has her hand sought by a young earl, the heroine's rejected lover. 
Of course, genius and morality must be backed by eligible offers, 
or they would seem rather a dull affair; and piety, like other 
things, in order to be comme il faut, must be in “ society,” and 
have admittance to the best circles. 
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“ Rank and Beauty” is a more frothy and less religious variety 
of the mind-and-millinery species. The heroine, we are told, 
“if she inherited her father’s pride of birth and her mother’s 
beauty of person, had in herself a tone of enthusiastic feeling 
that perhaps belongs to her age even in the luwly born, but 
which is refined into the high spirit of wild romance only in the 
far descended, who feel that it is their best inheritance.” This 
enthusiastic young lady, by dint of reading the newspaper to her 
father, falls in love with the prime minister, who, through the 
medium of leading articles and “the reswmé of the debates,” 
shines upon her imagination as a bright particular star, which 
has no parallax for her, living in the country as simple Miss 
Wyndham. But she forthwith becomes Baroness Umfraville in 
her own right, astonishes the world with her beauty and accom- 
plishments when she bursts upon it from her mansion in Spring 
Gardens, and, as you foresee, will presently come into contact 
with the unseen objet aimé. Perhaps the words “ prime minister ” 
suggest to you a wrinkled or obese sexagenarian; but pray dis- 
miss the image. Lord Rupert Conway has Leen “ called while 
still almost a youth to the first situation which a subject can hold 
in the wniverse,” and even leading articles and a resumé of the 
debates have not conjured up a dream that surpasses the fact. 


“The door opened again, and Lord Rupert Conway entered. Evelyn 
gave one glance. It was enough; she was not disappointed. It seemed 
as if a picture on which she had long gazed was suddenly instinet with 
life, and had stepped from its frame before her. His tall figure, the 
distinguished simplicity of his air—it was a living Vandyke, a cavalier, 
one of his noble cavalier ancestors, or one to whom her fancy had 
always likened him, who long of yore had, with an Umfraville, fought 
the Paynim far beyond sea. Was this reality ?” 


Very little like it, certainly. 

By-and-by, it becomes evident that the ministerial heart is 
touched. Lady Umfraville is on a visit to the Queen at 
Windsor, and,— 

“The last evening of her stay, when they returned from riding, 
Mr. Wyndham took her and a large party to the top of the Keep, to 
see the view. She was leaning on the battlements, gazing from that 
‘stately height’ at the prospect beneath her, when Lord Rupert was 
by her side. ‘What an unrivalled view!’ exclaimed she. 

“¢Yes, it would have been wrong to go without having been up 
here. You are pleased with your visit ?’ 

“¢ Enchanted! ‘A Queen to live and die under,’ to live and die for!’ 

“Ha! cried he, with sudden emotion, and with a eureka expression 
of countenance, as if he had indeed found a heart in unison with his 
own,” 


The “ eureka expression of countenance,” you see at once to be 
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prophetic of marriage at the end of the third volume ; but before 
that desirable consummation, there are very complicated misun- 
derstandings, arising chiefly from the vindictive plotting of Sir 
Luttrell Wycherley, who is a genius, a poet, and in every way a 
most remarkable character indeed. He is not only a romantic 
poet, but a hardened rake and a cynical wit; yet his deep passion 
for Lady Umfraville has so impoverished his epigrammatic talent, 
that he cuts an extremely poor figure in conversation. When she 
rejects him, he rushes into the shrubbery, and rolls himself in 
the dirt; and on recovering, devotes himself to the most 
diabolical and laborious schemes of vengeance, in the course of 
which he disguises himself as a quack physician, and enters into 
general practice, foreseeing that Evelyn will fall ill, and that he 
shall be called in to attend her. At last, when all his schemes 
are frustrated, he takes leave of her in a long letter, written, as 
you will perceive from the following passage, entirely in the style 
of an eminent literary man :— 

“ Oh, lady, nursed in pomp and pleasure, will you ever cast 
one thought upon the miserable being who addresses you? Will 
you ever, as your gilded galley is floating down the unruffled 
stream of prosperity, will you ever, while lulled by the sweetest 
music—thine own praises,—hear the far-off sigh from that world 
to which I am going ?” 

On the whole, however, frothy as it is, we rather prefer “Rank 
and Beauty” to the two other novels we have mentioned. The 
dialogue is more natural and spirited; there is some frank igno- 
rance, and no pedantry; and you are allowed to take the heroine's 
astounding intellect upon trust, without being called on to read 
her conversational refutations of sceptics and philosophers, or 
her rhetorical solutions of the mysteries of the universe. 

Writers of the mind-and-millinery school are remarkably 
unanimous in their choice of diction. In their novels, there is 
usually a lady or gentleman who is more or less of a upas tree: 
the lover has a manly breast; minds are redolent of various things ; 
hearts are hollow ; events are utilized ; friends are consigned to the 
tomb ; infancy is an engaging period ; the sun is a luminary that 
goes to his western couch, or gathers the rain-drops into his reful- 
gent bosom ; life is a melancholy boon; Albion and Scotia are con- 
versational epithets. There is a striking resemblance, too, in the 
character of their moral comments, such, for instance, as that 
“Tt is a fact, no less true than melancholy, that all people, more 
or less, richer or poorer, are swayed by bad example ;” that 
“ Books, however trivial, contain some subjects from which useful 
information may be drawn;” that “ Vice can too often borrow the 
language of virtue ;” that “Merit and nobility of nature must 
exist, tu be accepted, for clamour and pretension cannot impose 
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upon those too well read in human nature to be easily deceived ;” 
and that, “In order to forgive, we must have been injured.” There 
is, doubtless, a class of readers to whom these remarks appear 
peculiarly pointed and pungent; for we often find them doubly 
and trebly scored with the pencil, and delicate hands giving in 
their determined adhesion to these hardy novelties by a distinct 
trés vrai, emphasized by many notes of exclamation. ‘The col- 
loquial style of these novels is often marked by much ingenious 
inversion, and a careful avoidance of such cheap phraseology as 
can be heard every day. Angry young gentlemen exclaim—“ "Tis 
ever thus, methinks;’ and in the half-hour before dinner a 
young lady informs her next neighbour that the first day she 
read Shakspeare she “ stole away into the park, and beneath the 
shadow of the greenwood tree, devoured with rapture the inspired 
page of the great magician.” But the most remarkable efforts 
of the mind-and-millinery writers lie in their philosophic reflec- 
tions. The authoress of “Laura Gay,” for example, having 
married her hero and heroine, improves the event by observing 
that “if those sceptics, whose eyes have so long gazed on matter 
that they can no longer see aught else in man, could once enter 
with heart and soul into such bliss as this, they would come to 
say that the soul of man and the polypus are not of common 
origin, or of the same texture.” Lady novelists, it appears, can see 
something else besides matter; they are not limited to phenomena, 
but can relieve their eyesight by occasional glimpses of the nou- 
menon, and are, therefore, naturally better able than any one else 
to confound sceptics, even of that remarkable, but to us unknown 
school, which maintains that the soul of man is of the same 
texture as the polypus. 

The most pitiable of all silly novels by lady novelists are what 
we may call the oracular species—novels intended to expound the 
writer's religious, philosophical, or moral theories. There seems 
to be a notion abroad among women, rather akin to the supersti- 
tion that the speech and actions of idiots are inspired, and that 
the human being most entirely exhausted of common sense is 
the fittest vehicle of revelation. To judge from their writings, 
there are certain ladies who think that an amazing ignorance, both 
of science and of life, is the best possible qualification for forming 
an opinion on the knottiest moral and speculative questions. 
Apparently, their recipe for solving all such difficulties is some- 
thing like this :—Take a woman’s head, stuff it with a smattering 
of philosophy and literature chopped small, and with false notions 
of society baked hard, let it hang over a desk a few hours every 
day, and serve up hot in feeble English, when not required. 
You will rarely meet with a lady novelist of the oracular class 
who is diffident of her ability to decide on theological questions,— 
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who has any suspicion that she is not capable of discriminating 
with the nicest accuracy between the good and evil in all church 
parties,—who does not see precisely how it is that men have 
gone wrong hitherto,—and pity philosophers in general that they 
have not had the opportunity of consulting her. Great writers, 
who have modestly contented themselves with putting their 
experience into fiction, and have thought it quite a sufficient 
task to exhibit men and things as they are, she sighs over as 
deplorably deficient in the application of their powers. “They 
have solved no great questions’—and she is ready to remedy 
their omission by setting before you a complete theory of life 
and manual of divinity, in a love story, where ladies and gen- 
tlemen of good family go through genteel vicissitudes, to the 
utter confusion of Deists, Puseyites, and ultra-Protestants, and 
to the perfect establishment of that particular view of Chris- 
tianity which either condenses itself into a sentence of small 
caps, or explodes into a cluster of stars on the three hundred 
and thirtieth page. It is true, the ladies and gentlemen will 
probably seem to you remarkably little like any you have had 
the fortune or misfortune to meet with, for, as a general rule, 
the ability of a lady novelist to describe actual life and her 
fellow-men, is in inverse proportion to her confident eloquence 
about God and the other world, and the means by which she 
usually chooses to conduct you to true ideas of the invisible is a 
totally false picture of the visible. 

As typical a novel of the oracular kind as we can hope to meet 
with, is “The Enigma: a Leaf from the Chronicles of the Wol- 
chorley House.” The “enigma” which this novel is to solve, is 
certainly one that demands powers no less gigantic than those of 
a lady novelist, being neither more nor less than the existence of 
evil. The problem is stated, and the answer dimly foresha- 
dowed on the very first page. The spirited young lady, with 
raven hair, says, “ All life is an inextricable confusion ;”’ and the 
meek young lady, with auburn hair, looks at the picture of the 
Madonna which she is copying, and—‘“ There seemed the solu- 
tion of that mighty enigma.” The style of this novel is quite as 
lofty as its purpose; indeed, some passages on which we have 
spent much patient study are quite beyond our reach, in spite of 
the illustrative aid of italics and small caps; and we must 
await further “development” in order to understand them. Of 
Ernest, the model young clergyman, who sets every one right on 
all occasions, we read, that “he held not of marriage in the mar- 
ketable kind, after a social desecration ;” that, on one eventful 
night, “sleep had not visited his divided heart, where tumultuated, 
in varied type and combination, the aggregate feelings of grief and 
joy;” and that, “for the marketable human article he had no 
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toleration, be it of what sort, or set for what value it might, 
whether for worship or class, his upright soul abhorred it, whose 
ultimatum, the self-deceiver, was to him THE great spiritual lie, 
‘living in a vain show, deceiving and being deceived ;’ since he 
did not suppose the phylactery and enlarged border on the gar- 
ment to be merely a social trick.” (The italics and small caps 
are the author's, and we hope they assist the reader's compre- 
hension.) Of Sir Lionel, the model old gentleman, we are told 
that “ the simple ideal of the middle age, apart from its anarchy 
and decadence, in him most truly seemed to live again, when the 
ties which knit men together were of heroic cast. The first-born 
colours of pristine faith and truth engraven on the common soul 
of man, and blent into the wide arch of brotherhood, where the 
primeval law of order grew and multiplied, each perfect after his 
kind, and mutually inter-dependent.” You see clearly, of course, 
how colours are first engraven on a soul, and then blent into a 
wide arch, on which arch of colours—apparently a rainbow—the 
law of order grew and multiplied, each—apparently the arch and 
the law—perfect after his kind? If, after this, you can possibly 
want any further aid towards knowing what Sir Lionel was, we 
can tell you, that in his soul “the scientific combinations of 
thought could educe no fuller harmonies of the good and the 
true, than lay in the primeval pulses which floated as an atmo- 
sphere around it!” and that, when he was sealing a letter, “ Lo! 
the responsive throb in that good man’s bosom echoed back in 
simple truth the honest witness of a heart that condemned him 
not, as his eye, bedewed with love, rested, too, with something 
of ancestral pride, on the undimmed motto of the family— 
* Lorauté.’” 

The slightest matters have their vulgarity fumigated out of 
them by the same elevated style. Commonplace people would 
say that a copy of Shakspeare lay on a drawing-room table ; 
but the authoress of “‘ The Enigma,” bent on edifying periphrasis, 
tells you that there lay on the table, “that fund of human 
thought and feeling, which teaches the heart through the little 
name, ‘Shakspeare.’” A watchman sees a light burning in an 
upper window rather longer than usual, and thinks that people 
are foolish to sit up late when they have an opportunity of going 
to bed; but, lest this fact should seem too low and common, it 
is presented to us in the following striking and metaphysical 
manner: “He marvelled—as man will think for others in a 
necessarily separate personality, consequently (though disallowing 
it) in false mental premise,—how differently he should act, how 
gladly he should prize the rest so lightly held of within.” A 
footman—an ordinary Jeames, with large calves and aspirated 
vowels—answers the door-bell, and the opportunity is seized to 
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tell you that he was a “type of the large class of pampered 
menials, who follow the curse of Cain—‘ vagabonds’ on the face 
of the earth, and whose estimate of the human class varies in the 
graduated scale of money and expenditure. ... These, and such 
as these, O England, be the false lights of thy morbid civiliza- 
tion!” We have heard of various “ false lights,” from Dr. Cum- 
ming to Robert Owen, from Dr. Pusey to the Spirit-rappers, 
but we never before heard of the false light that emanates from 
plush and powder. 

In the same way very ordinary events of civilized life are ex- 
alted into the most awful crises, and ladies in full skirts and 
manches ala Chinoise, conduct themselves not unlike the heroines 
of sanguinary melodramas. Mrs. Percy, a shallow woman of the 
world, wishes her son Horace to marry the auburn-haired Grace, 
she being an heiress; but he, after the manner of sons, falls in 
love with the raven-haired Kate, the heiress’s portionless cousin; 
and, moreover, Grace herself shows every symptom of perfect 
indifference to Horace. In such cases, sons are often sulky or 
fiery, mothers are alternately mancuvring and waspish, and the 
portionless young lady often lies awake at night and cries a good 
deal. We are getting used to these things now, just as we are 
used to eclipses of the moon, which no longer set us howling and 
beating tin kettles. We never heard of a lady in a fashionable 
“front” behaving like Mrs. Percy under these circumstances. 
Happening one day to see Horace talking to Grace at a window, 
without in the least knowing what they are talking about, or 
having the least reason to believe that Grace, who is mistress of 
the house and a person of dignity, would accept her son if he 
were to offer himself, she suddenly rushes up to them and clasps 
them both, saying, “ with a flushed countenance and in an ex- 
cited manner ’—“ This is indeed happiness; for, may I not call 

ou so, Grace?—my Grace—my Horace’s Grace!—my dear 
children!” Her son tells her she is mistaken, and that he is 
engaged to Kate, whereupon we have the following scene and 
tableau :— 

“ Gathering herself up to an unprecedented height,(!) her eyes 
lightning forth the fire of her anger :— 

** Wretched boy! she said, hoarsely and scornfully, and 
clenching her hand, ‘Take then the doom of your own choice ! 
Bow down your miserable head and let a mother’s——' 

** Curse not!’ spake a deep low voice from behind, and Mrs. 
Percy started, scared, as though she had seen a heavenly visitant 
appear, to break upon her in the midst of her sin. 

“Meantime, Horace had fallen on his knees at her feet, and 
hid his face in his hands. 

“Who, then, is she—who! Truly his ‘ guardian spirit’ hath 
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stepped between him and the fearful words, which, however un- 
merited, must have hung as a pall over his future existence ;—a 
spell which could not be unbound—which could not be unsaid. 

“ Of an earthly paleness, but calm with the still, iron-bound 
calmness of death—the only calm one there,—Katherine stood ; 
and her words smote on the ear in tones whose appallingly slow 
and separate intonation rung on the heart like the chill, isolated 
tolling of some fatal knell. 

“* He would have plighted me his faith, but I did not accept 
it; you cannot, therefore—you dare not curse him. And here,’ 
she continued, raising her hand to heaven, whither her large dark 
eyes also rose with a chastened glow, which, for the first time, 
suffering had lighted in those passionate orbs,—‘ here I promise, 
come weal, come woe, that Horace Wolchorley and I do never 
interchange vows without his mother's sanction—without his 
mother’s blessing !’” 

Here, and throughout the story, we see that confusion of pur- 
pose which is so characteristic of silly novels written by women. 
It is a story of quite modern drawing-room society—a society in 
which polkas are played and Puseyism discussed ; yet we have cha: 
racters, and incidents, and traits of manner introduced, which are 
mere shreds from the most heterogeneous romances. We have a 
blind Irish harper “relic of the picturesque bards of yore,” 
startling us at a Sunday-school festival of tea and cake in an 
English village ; we have a crazy gipsy, in a scarlet cloak, singing 
snatches of romantic song, and revealing asecret on her deathbed 
which, with the testimony of a dwarfish miserly merchant, who 
salutes strangers with a curse and a devilish laugh, goes to prove 
that Ernest, the model young clergyman, is Kate’s brother ; and 
we have an ultra-virtuous Irish Barney, discovering that a docu- 
ment is forged, by comparing the date of the paper with the date 
of the alleged signature, although the same document has passed 
through a court of law, and occasioned a fatal decision. The 
“Hall” in which Sir Lionel lives is the venerable country-seat 
of an old family, and this, we suppose, sets the imagination of 
the authoress flying to donjons and battlements, where “lo! the 
warder blows his horn ;” for, as the inhabitants are in their bed- 
rooms on a night certainly within the recollection of Pleaceman 
X., and a breeze springs up, which we are at first told was faint, 
and then that it made the old cedars bow their branches to the 
greensward, she falls into this medieval vein of description (the 
italics are ours): “The banner unfurled it at the sound, and 
shook its guardian wing above, while the startled owl flapped her 
in the ivy; the firmament looking down through her ‘ argus 
eyes, — 

“ Ministers of heaven’s mute melodies.” 
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And lo! two strokes tolled from out the warder tower, and ‘ Two 
o'clock’ re-echoed its interpreter below.” 

Such stories as this of “The Enigma” remind us of the 
pictures clever children sometimes draw “out of their own head,” 
where you will see a modern villa on the right, two knights in 
helmets fighting in the foreground, and a tiger grinning in a 
jungle on the left, the several objects being brought: together 
because the artist thinks each pretty, and perhaps still more 
because he remembers seeing them in other pictures. 

But we like the authoress much better on her medieval stilts 
than on her oracular ones,—when she talks of the Ich and of 
* subjective” and “ objective,” and lays down the exact line of 
Christian verity, between “right-hand excesses and left-hand 
declensions.” Persons who deviate from this line are introduced 
with a patronizing air of charity. Of a certain Miss Inshquine 
she informs us, with all the lucidity of italics and small caps, that 
** function, not form, as the inevitable outer expression of the 
spirit in this tabernacled age, weakly engrossed her.” And 
a propos of Miss Mayjar, an evangelical lady who is a little too 
apt to talk of her visits to sick women and the state of their souls, 
we are told that the model clergyman is “not one to disallow, 
through the super crust, the undercurrent towards good in the 
subject, or the positive benefits, nevertheless, to the object.” We 
imagine the double-refined accent and protrusion of chin which 
are feebly represented by the italics in this lady's sentences! We 
abstain from quoting any of her oracular doctrinal passages, 
because they refer to matters too serious for our pages just now. 

The epithet “silly” may seem impertinent, applied to a novel 
which indicates so much reading and intellectual activity as 
“The Enigma ;” but we use this epithet advisedly. If, as the 
world has long agreed, a very great amount of instruction will 
not make a wise man, still less will a very mediocre amount of in- 
struction make a wise woman. And the most mischievous form of 
feminine silliness is the literary form, because it tends to confirm 
the popular prejudice against the more solid education of women. 
When men see girls wasting their time in consultations about 
bonnets and ball dresses, and in giggling or sentimental love- 
confidences, or middle-aged women mismanaging their children, 
and solacing themselves with acrid gossip, they can hardly help 
saying, “ For Heaven's sake, let girls be better educated ; let them 
have some better objects of thought—some more solid, occupa- 
tions.” But after a few hours’ conversation with an oracular 
literary woman, or a few hours’ reading of her books,. they are 
likely enough to say, “ After all, when a woman gets some know- 
ledge, see what use she makes of it! Her knowledge remains 
acquisition, instead of passing into culture; instead of being 
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subdued into modesty and simplicity by a larger acquaintance 
with thought and fact, she has a feverish consciousness of her 
attainments ; she keeps a sort of mental pocket-mirror, and is 
continually looking in it at her own ‘ intellectuality ;’ she spoils 
the taste of one’s muffin by questions of metaphysics; ‘ puts 
down’ men at a dinner table with her superior information; and 
seizes the opportunity of a soirée to catechise us on the vital 
question of the relation between mind and matter. And then, look 
at her writings! She mistakes vagueness for depth, bombast for 
eloquence, and affectation for originality; she struts on one page, 
rolls her eyes on another, grimaces in a third, and is hysterical in 
a fourth. She may have read many writings of great men, and 
a few writings of great women ; but she is as unable to discern 
the difference between her own style and theirs as a Yorkshireman 
is to discern the difference between his own English and a Lon- 
doner’s : rhodomontade is the native accent of her intellect. No— 
the average nature of women is too shallow and feeble a soil to 
bear much tillage ; it is only fit for the very lightest crops.” 

It is true that the men who come to such a decision on such 
very superficial and imperfect observation may not be among the 
wisest in the world ; but we have not now to contest their opinion— 
we are only pointing out how it is unconsciously encouraged by 
many women who have volunteered themselves as representatives 
of the feminine intellect. We do not believe that a man was 
ever strengthened in such an opinion by associating with a woman 
of true culture, whose mind had absorbed her knowledge instead. 
of being absorbed by it. A really cultured woman, like a really 
cultured man, is all the simpler and the less obtrusive for her 
knowledge ; it has made her see herself and her opinions in some- 
thing like just proportions ; she does not make it a pedestal from 
which she flatters herself that she commands a complete view of 
men and things, but makes it a point of observation from which 
to form a right-estimate of herself. She neither spouts poetry nor 
quotes Cicero on.slight provocation ; not because she thinks that 
a sacrifice must be made to the prejudices of men, but because 
that mode of exhibiting her memory and Latinity does not pre- 
sent itself to her as edifying or graceful. She does not write books 
to confound philosophers, perhaps because she is able to write 
books that delight them. In conversation she is the least formi- 
dable of women, because she understands you, without wanting 
to make you aware that you can’t understand her. She does not 
give you information, which is the raw material of culture,—she 
gives you sympathy, which is its subtlest essence. 

A more numerous class of silly novels than the oracular, 
(which are generally inspired by some form of High Church, 
or transcendental Christianity,) is what we may call the 

[Vol. LXVI. No. CXXX.]—New Senizs, Vol. X. No. II. HH 
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white neck-cloth species, which represent the tone of thought and 
feeling in the Evangelical party. This species is a kind of genteel 
tract on a large scale, intended as a sort of medicinal sweetmeat 
for Low Church young ladies; an Evangelical substitute for the 
fashionable novel, as the May Meetings are a substitute for the 
Opera. Even Quaker children, one would think, can hardly have 
been denied the indulgence of a doll; but it must be a doll dressed 
in a drab gown and a coal-scuttle bonnet—not a worldly doll, in 
gauze and spangles. And there are no young ladies, we imagine, 
—unless they belong to the Church of the United Brethren, in which 
people are married without any love-making—who can dispense 
with love stories. Thus, for Evangelical young ladies there are 
Evangelical love stories, in which the vicissitudes of the tender 
passion are sanctified by saving views of Regeneration and the 
Atonement. These novels differ from the oracular ones, as a Low 
Churchwoman often differs froma High Churchwoman: they are 
a little less supercilious, and a great deal more ignorant, a little 
less correct in their syntax, and a great deal more vulgar. 

The Orlando of Evangelical literature is the young curate, 
looked at from the point of view of the middle class, where cambric 
bands are understood to have as thrilling an effect on the hearts of 
young ladies as epaulettes have in the classes above and below it. 
In the ordinary type of these novels, the hero is almost sure to be 
a young curate, frowned upon, perhaps, by worldly mammas, but 
carrying captive the hearts of their daughters, who can “ never 
forget that sermon ;” tender glances are seized from the pulpit 
stairs instead of the opera-box ; téte-a-tétes are seasoned with 
quotations from Seripture, instead of quotations from the poets ; 
and questions as to the state of the heroine’s affections are mingled 
with anxieties as to the state of her soul. The young curate always 
has a background of well-dressed and wealthy, if not fashionable 
society ;—for Evangelical silliness is as snobbish as any other 
kind of silliness; and the Evangelical lady novelist, while she 
explains to you the type of the scapegoat on one page, is am- 
bitious on another to represent the manners and conversation of 
aristocratic people. Her pictures of fashionable society are often 
curious studies considered as efforts of the Evangelical imagina- 
tion ; but in one particular the novels of the White Neck-cloth 
School are meritoriously realistic,—their favourite hero, the Evan- 
gelical young curate is always rather an insipid personage. 

The most recent novel of this species that we happen to have 
before us, is “The Old Grey Church.” It is utterly tame and 
feeble ; there is no one set of objects on which the writer seems 
to have a stronger grasp than on any other; and we should be 
entirely at a loss to conjecture among what phases of life her 
experience has been gained, but for certain vulgarisms of style 
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which sufficiently indicate that she has had the advantage, 
though she has been unable to use it, of mingling chiefly with 
men and women whose manners and characters have not had all 
their bosses and angles rubbed down by refined conventionalism. 
It is less excusable in an Evangelical novelist, than in any other, 
gratuitously to seek her subjects among titles and carriages. 
The real drama of Evangelicalism—and it has abundance of fine 
drama for any one who has genius enough to discern and repro- 
duce it—lies among the middle and lower classes; and are not 
Evangelical opinions understood to give an especial interest in 
the weak things of the earth, rather than in the mighty? Why , 
then, cannot our Evangelical lady novelists show us the operation 
of their religious views among people (there really are many such 
in the world) who keep no carriage, “ not so much as a brass- 
bound gig,” who even manage to eat their dinner without a silver 
fork, and in whose mouths the authoress’s questionable English 
would be strictly consistent? Why can we not have pictures of 
religious life amovg the industrial classes in England, as in- 
teresting as Mrs. Stowe’s pictures of religious life among the 
negroes? Instead of this, pious ladies nauseate us with novels 
which remind us of what we sometimes see in a worldly woman 
recently “ converted ;’—she is as fond of a fine dinner table as 
before, but she invites clergymen instead of beaux ; she thinks 
as much of her dress as before, but she adopts a more sober 
choice of colours and patterns; her conversation is as trivial as 
before, but the triviality is flavoured with gospel instead of gossip. 
In “ The Old Grey Church,” we have the same sort of Evangelical 
travesty of the fashionable novel, and of course the vicious, 
intriguing baronet is not wanting. It is worth while to give 
a sample of the style of conversation attributed to this high-born 
rake—a style that in its profuse italics and palpable innuendoes, 
is worthy of Miss Squeers. In an evening visit to the ruins of 
the Colosseum, Eustace, the young clergyman, has been with- 
drawing the heroine, Miss Lushington, from the rest of the 
party, for the sake of a téte-a-téte. The baronet is jealous, and 
vents his pique in this way :— 


“There they are, and Miss Lushington, no doubt, quite safe; for 
she #3 under the holy guidance of Pope Eustace the First, who has, of 
course, been delivering to her an edifying homily on the wickedness 
of the heathens of yore, who, as tradition tells us, in this very place 
let loose the wild beastises on poor St. Paul!—Oh, no! by-the-bye, I 
believe I am wrong, and betraying my want of clergy, and that it was 
not at all St. Paul, nor was it here. But no matter, it would equally 
serge as a text to preach from, and from which to diverge to the 
degenerate heathen Christians of the present day, and all their naughty 
practices, and so end with an exhortation to ‘come out from among 
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them, and be separate ;’—and I am sure, Miss Lushington, you have 
most scrupulously conformed to that injunction this evening, for we 
have seen nothing of you since our arrival. But every one seems 
agreed it has been a charming party of pleasure, and I am sure we all 
feel much indebted to Mr. Grey for having suggested it; and as he 
seems so capital a cicerone, I hope he will think of something else 
equally agreeable to all.” 


This drivelling kind of dialogue, and equally drivelling narra- 
tive, which, like a bad drawing, represents nothing, and barely 
indicates what is meant to be represented, runs through the 
book; and we have no doubt is considered by the amiable 
authoress to constitute an improving novel, which Christian 
mothers will do well to put into the hands of their daughters. 
But everything is relative; we have met with American vege- 
tarians whose normal diet was dry meal, and who, when their 
appetite wanted stimulating, tickled it with wet meal; and so, we 
can imagine that there are Evangelical circles in which “The 
Old Grey Church” is devoured as a powerful and interesting 
fiction. 

But, perhaps, the least readable of silly women’s novels, are 
the modern-antique species, which unfold to us the domestic life 
of Jannes and Jambres, the private love affairs of Sennacherib, 
or the mental struggles and ultimate conversion of Demetrius 
the silversmith. From most silly novels we can at least extract 
alaugh; but those of the modern antique school have a ponderous, 
a leaden kind of fatuity, under which we groan. What can be 
more demonstrative of the inability of literary women to measure 
their own powers, than their frequent assumption of a task which 
can only be justified by the rarest concurrence of acquirement 
with genius? The finest effort to reanimate the past is of course 
only approximative—is always more or less an infusion of the 
modern spirit into the ancient form,— 


Was ihr den Geist der Zeiten heisst, 
Das ist im Grund der Herren eigner Geist, 
In dem die Zeiten sich bespiegeln. 


Admitting that genius which has familiarized itself with all the 
relics of an ancient period can sometimes, by the force of its 
sympathetic divination, restore the missing notes in the “ music 
of humanity,” and reconstruct the fragments into a whole which 
will really bring the remote past nearer to us, and interpret it to 
our duller apprehension,—this form of imaginative power must 
always be among the very rarest, because it demands as much 
accurate and minute knowledge as creative vigour. Yet we Gnd 
ladies constantly choosing to make their mental mediocrity more 
conspicuous, by clothing it in a masquerade of ancient names; 
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by putting their feeble sentimentality into the mouths of Roman 
vestals or Egyptian princesses, and attributing their rhetorical 
arguments to Jewish high-priests and Greek philosophers. <A 
recent example of this heavy imbecility is, “ Adonijah, a Tale of 
the Jewish Dispersion,” which forms part of a series, “ uniting,” 
we are told, ‘‘ taste, humour, and sound principles.” “ Adonijah,” 
we presume, exemplifies the tale of “sound principles;” the 
taste and humour are to be found in other members of the series. 
We are told on the cover, that the incidents of this tale are 
‘fraught with unusual interest,” and the preface winds up thus: 
“To those who feel interested in the dispersed of Israel and 
Judea, these pages may afford, perhaps, information on an 
important subject, as well as amusement.” Since the “important 
subject” on which this book is to afford information is not specified, 
it may possibly lie in some esoteric meaning to which we have no 
key; but if it has relation to the dispersed of Israel and Judea 
at any period of their history, we believe a tolerably well-informed 
school-girl already knows much more of it than she will find in 
this “Tale of the Jewish Dispersion.” “ Adonijah” is simply 
the feeblest kind of love story, supposed to be instructive, we 
presume, because the hero is a Jewish captive, and the heroine 
a Roman vestal; because they and their friends are converted to 
Christianity after the shortest and easiest method approved by 
the “Society for Promoting the Conversion of the Jews ;” and 
because, instead of being written in plain language, it is adorned 
with that peculiar style of grandiloquence which is held by some 
lady novelists to give an antique colouring, and which we recog- 
nise at once in such phrases as these:—“ the splendid regnal 
talents undoubtedly possessed | by the Emperor Nero”—“ the 
expiring scion of a lofty stem’—‘ the virtuous partner of his 
couch”—“ ah, by Vesta!”"—and “I tell thee, Roman.” Among 
the quotations which serve at once for instruction and ornament 
on the cover of this volume, there is one from Miss Sinclair, 
which informs us that “‘ Works of imagination are avowedly read 
by men of science, wisdom, and piety ;” from which we suppose 
the reader is to gather the cheering inference that Dr. Daubeny, 
Mr. Mill, or Mr. Maurice, may openly indulge himself with 
the perusal of “ Adonijah,” without being obliged to secrete it 
among the sofa cushions, or read it by snatches under the 
dinner table. 


“Be not a baker if your head be made of butter.” says a 
homely proverb, which, being interpreted, may mean, let no 
woman rush into print who is not prepared for the consequences. 
We are aware that our remarks are in a very different tone from 
that of the reviewers who, with a perennial recurrence of pre- 
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cisely similar emotions, only paralleled, we imagine, in the expe- 
rience of monthly nurses, tell one lady novelist after another that 
they “hail” her productions “with delight.” We are aware that 
the ladies at whom our criticism is pointed are accustomed to be 
told, in the choicest phraseology of puffery, that their pictures of 
life are brilliant, their characters well drawn, their style fasci- 
nating, and their sentiments lofty. But if they are inclined to 
resent our plainness of speech, we ask them to reflect for a 
moment on the chary praise, and often captious blame, which 
their panegyrists give to writers whose works are on the way to 
become classics. No sooner does a woman show that she has 
genius or effective talent, than she receives the tribute of being 
moderately praised and severely criticised. By a peculiar ther- 
mometric adjustment, when a woman's talent is at zero, jour- 
nalistic approbation is at the boiling pitch; when she attains 
mediocrity, it is already at no more than summer heat; and if 
ever she reaches excellence, critical enthusiasm drops to the 
freezing point. Harriet Martineau, Currer Bell, and Mrs. Gaskell 
have been treated as cavalierly as if they had been men. And every 
critic who forms a high estimate of the share women may ulti- 
mately take in literature, will, on principle, abstain from any 
exceptional indulgence towards the productions of literary women. 
For it must be plain to every one who looks impartially and exten- 
sively into feminine literature, that its greatest deficiencies are 
due hardly more to the want of intellectual power than to the 
want of those moral qualities that contribute to literary ex@ellence 
—patient diligence, a sense of the responsibility involved im pub- 
lication, and an appreciation of the sacredness of the writer's art. 
In the majority of women’s books you see that kind of facility 
which springs from the absence of any high standard; that fer- 
tility in imbecile combination or feeble imitation which a little 
self-criticism would check and reduce to barrenness ; just as with 
a total want of musical ear people will sing out of tune, while a 
degree more melodic sensibility would suffice to render them 
silent. The foolish vanity of wishing to appear in print, instead 
of being counterbalanced by any consciousness of the intellectual 
or moral derogation implied in futile authorship, seems to be 
encouraged by the extremely false impression that to write at all 
is a proof of superiority in a woman. On this ground, we believe 
that the average intellect of women is unfairly represented 
by the mass of feminine literature, and that while the few women 
who write well are very far above the ordinary intellectual level 
of their sex, the many women who write ill are very far below it. 
So that, after all, the severer critics are fulfillmg a chivalrous 
duty in depriving the mere fact of feminine authorship of any false 
prestige which may give it a delusive attraction, and in recom- 
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mending women of mediocre faculties —as at least a negative 
service they can render their sex—to abstain from writing. 

The standing apology for women who become writers without 
any special qualification is, that society shuts them out from 
other spheres of occupation. Society is a very culpable entity, 
and has to answer for the manufacture of many unwholesome 
commodities, from bad pickles to bad poetry. But society, 
like ‘“‘ matter,” and Her Majesty's Government, and other lofty 
abstractions, has its share of excessive blame as well as excessive 
praise. Where there is one woman who writes from necessity, 
we believe there are three women who write from vanity; and, 
besides, there is something so antiseptic in the mere healthy fact 
of working for one’s bread, that the most trashy and rotten kind 
of feminine literature is not likely to have been produced under 
such circumstances. “ In all labour there is profit ;” but ladies’ 
silly novels, we imagine, are less the result of labour than of 
busy idleness. 

Happily, we are not dependent on argument to prove that 
Fiction is a department of literature in which women can, after 
their kind, fully equal men. A cluster of great names, both 
living and dead, rush to our memories in evidence that women 
can produce novels not only fine, but among the very finest ;— 
novels, too, that have a precious speciality, lying quite apart 
from masculine aptitudes and experience. No educational 
restrictions can shut women out from the materials of fiction, 
and there is no species of art which is so free from rigid require- 
ments. Like crystalline masses, it may take any form, and yet 
be beautiful ; we have only to pour in the right elements—genuine 
observation, humour, and passion. But it is precisely this 
absence of rigid requirement which constitutes the fatal seduc- 
tion of novel-writing to incompetent women. Ladies are not 
wont to be very grossly deceived as to their power of playing on 
the piano; here certain positive difficulties of execution have to 
be conquered, and incompetence inevitably breaks down. Every 
art which has its absolute technique is, to a certain extent, 
guarded from the intrusions of mere left-handed imbecility. But 
in novel-writing there are no barriers for incapacity to stumble 
against, no external criteria to prevent a writer from mistaking 
foolish facility for mastery. And so we have again and again the 
old story of La Fontaine's ass, who puts his nose to the flute, 
and, finding that he elicits some sound, exclaims, ‘ Moi, aussi, 
je joue de la flute ;’—a fable which we commend, at parting, to 
the consideration. of any feminine reader who is in danger of 
adding to the number of “ silly novels by lady novelists.” 
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L’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution. Par Alexis de Tocqueville. 
Paris: 1856. 


“FINHE purpose of the work,” says the author, “which I pre- 

sent to the public, is to show why this great Revolution, 
which was preparing at the same time over almost the whole con- 
tinent of Europe, broke out among us rather than elsewhere ; 
why it proceeded, as it were, of itself, out of that society which it 
was going to destroy ; and how, finally, the old monarchy could 
fall so completely and so suddenly.” This volume is not a his- 
tory, but what the French call a study (une étude) on the Revo- 
lution ; a kind of work most useful when it is the result of labour 
such as the author has bestowed, and of judgment such as he 
possesses in a high degree. There are men still alive, who were 
of mature age when the first French Revolution (1789) surprised 
the world ; but so great have been the changes in Continental 
Europe, and even in Great Britain since that time, that we seem 
as if we were ages removed from the ante-revolutionary period. 
Men’s minds have been so steadily fixed on this great event, that 
while contemplating the suddenness of the catastrophe and the 
ruins of the ancient edifice, they have cared little to examine 
what was the nature of the structure which was levelled to the 
ground, and what were the causes of its unexpected downfall. 
Most of the historians of the French Revolution help us little 
towards discovering the causes of it; and people both in France 
and in other countries know less of the real character of the 
French government and of French society in the century prece- 
ding the Revolution, than of many more remote periods of French 
history. Yet when we have got rid of some prejudices, and 
taken the necessary pains to learn a few facts, the causes are 
not so obscure nor the consequences so different from what might 
have been expected. 

In 1789, the French made a violent effort to separate them- 
selves from the past, to form a new political order, and we may 
say to form a new society. After sixty years, we find them 
under an absolute government, such as the old monarchy is 
supposed to have been, and in a manner was, but under a govern- 
ment infinitely more powerful and more despotic than the old 
monarchy before the Revolution. We find equality and despo- 
tism, but no liberty and no life; a society increasing in wealth, 
but excluded from public affairs; an administration which 
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secures tranquillity and order, but is uncontrolled in its expen- 
diture ; a people who are without a public voice, without a will, 
without a purpose,—as little united as if they were all strangers 
in the country; in fact, some millions, realizing the poetical 
image of every man being under his own vine and his own fig- 
tree, and nowhere else; attending to their daily affairs, working 
hard, paying their taxes, doing as they are told, even without 
the privilege of grumbling, which, in the worst times of his history, 
the Englishman has had and has exercised. 

This wretched result of the great movement of ’89, is a 
political problem well worthy of examination. But few men 
are competent to handle it. Long research, sound judgment, and 
freedom from prejudice, are required of every man who treats 
historical matters, and more particularly events which are so near 
to our own time. The author tells us that his work, though it 
is a small volume, is the product of very great labour; and any 
man who reads it carefully, with a reasonable knowledge of the 
subject, will see that it is. In few words, he often gives con- 
clusions which can only be reached by an examination of much 
evidence; and when the evidence is of a nature to establish 
certain facts—when it is carefully examined, fairly weighed, and 
the result is stated in plain, clear language, we owe our thanks 
to the man who tells us what we did not know before, and what 
most of us could never have learned in any other way. 

When we are reading a work in which we are compelled to give 
a large amount of credit to the author, because he presents to us 
certain conclusions without producing or being able to produce 
all the evidence, it is of great importance to know the kind of 
man whom we have to trust. The name of De Tocqueville is 
well known, and his opinions, as he says, were made public above 
twenty years ago. Men change in all countries, even in France ; 
but the author is not changed. He is still a friend of liberty, as 
he understands liberty,—for everybody does not understand it the 
same way. His liberty is the liberty of the citizen of a free state— 
a liberty which is founded on fixed principles of government, and 
so inseparable from them, that the liberty of the citizen and the 
existence of the government only express the same thing. There 
is political liberty when a man can freely exercise his abilities 
and his industry,—when he can speak and write what he likes, 
subject only to the condition of being answerable before the law, 
and before the law as the guardian of every man’s interests, and 
as administered by an honest court,—when as a citizen of a state 
he can take a part in its legislation and administration, and exhibit 
the talents and the virtues which flourish on the soil where true 
freedom exists, but wither under the shade of despotism, even if 
despotism, as now in France, has allied itself to equality. 
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That a Frenchman who has ability and spirit should love 
political liberty, cannot surprise us. It would rather be sur- 
prising if there were one generous soul in France which pre- 
ferred the heavy sleep of slavery to the active life of liberty; the 
security of the prison with a full belly to the pleasure of breathing 
the open air, even at the risk of living on scanty food. 

The author says,— 


“In the midst of the darkness of the future, we may already 
discover three truths very clearly. The first is, that all the men 
of the present day are led by an unknown force, which we may 
hope to regulate and moderate, but not to overcome,—a force which 
sometimes urges them gently, and at other times hurries them on, 
towards the destruction of aristocracy. The second is, that among all 
the political societies of the world, those which will always have the 
most difficulty in escaping for a long time from an absolute govern- 
ment, will be precisely those societies in which aristocracy no longer 
exists, and cannot exist. The third, finally, is this, that nowhere is it in 
the nature of despotism to produce worse effects than in such societies ; 
for despotism, more than any other form of government, favours the 
development of all the vices to which these societies are especially 
exposed, and drives them thus in the very direction towards which, 
according to their natural disposition, they are already inclined.” 


In those social systems, according to the opinion of M. de 
Tocqueville, where men are not bound together by any tie of 
castes, of classes, of corporations, and of families, they are too 
much inclined to attend only to their private interests. Despo- 
tism encourages this tendency by depriving the citizens of every 
common passion, of every mutual want, of the necessity and 
of the power of communicating and acting together. Wealth, 
which becomes the chief thing by which men are distinguished 
from one another, passes rapidly from one hand to another, 
changes the condition of individuals, raises or depresses fami- 
lies, and thus every one makes a desperate effort to keep it or 
to get it. The desire of wealth got any how, the love of gain, 
the pursuit of pleasure and of material enjoyment, become the 
predominant passions, and they spread through all classes. It is 
of the essence of despotism to cherish and strengthen these 
passions, for they are its support: they turn away men’s thoughts 
from public affairs, and make them tremble at the bare idea of 
revolution. ‘‘Despotism alone can supply these passions with 
the secrecy and the shade under which cupidity is at its ease, and 
allow it to make disgraceful profit by braving disgrace. Without 
despotism these passions would have been strong; with it they 
are all-powerful. Liberty alone, on the other hand, can effec- 
tually combat in such societies the vices which are natural to 
them.” » It is only liberty which can draw men from their 
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isolated privacy, and bring them together by the necessity of 
understanding one another, and attending to their common in- 
terest ; liberty alone can draw them from the worship of gold to 
learn that their country is above everything else, make them feel 
that there are higher and nobler passions than mere material 
comfort, and present to them objects of ambition greater than 
the acquisition of wealth. 

These opinions, which may be supposed to have had some effect 
on the author's general conclusions, he has fairly stated in his 
Preface. About the truth of the first opinion, that modern 
society tends to the destruction of aristocracy, there can hardly 
be any dispute ; and this opinion may be accepted even if people 
do not exactly agree in their political definition of aristocracy. 
We all conceive it in a general way, some more exactly than others ; 
but we have a little difficulty in defining exactly what it now is, in 
England for example. As to the second and third opinions, we 
believe them to be equally true. An aristocracy may bring many 
evils on society, but if it is rich, and possessed of political power, 
it is a security against a despotism such as rules in Russia, 
France, or anywhere else. The total- destruction of such a poli- 
tical power in a state where it has once existed, makes the road 
easy to absolute power. Even in a pure democracy, such as the 
States of the North American Union, is it certain that liberty, or 
licence, whichever you call it, is so very far from despotism ? 
The instrument of usurpation in Europe is the soldier; and where 
there is not a large army, the means for seizing power are not so 
ready. But a small force may perhaps do as well as a large one 
in some societies; or no military force at all. Despotism may 
come in other ways and under other forms; it may exist under 
the name of empire, republic, or democracy. And for a plain 
reason. Modern civilized societies are essentially pacific, lovers 
of quiet, lovers of pleasure, and lovers of money-making. Mate- 
rial enjoyment is the end, and money is the means. A rich 
society will not risk the loss of its wealth. Tranquillity is essen- 
tial to its existence ; and any power which arises in the midst of 
disorder, and keeps order and quiet, will always be accepted. 
The remark, it may be said, is not very profound; but it is true 
and should be often repeated, for people are apt to forget simple 
and wholesome truths. Political liberty is not an easy thing to 
get, nor easy to keep; and when it has once been had and is lost, 
it is very hard to recover. 

Despotism lives by flattering in a people the very vices which 
have helped it to power. It loves sensuality and looks favourably 
on industry, for industry produces wealth, and despotism takes 
from what toil has produced ; taking, if it is wise, no more than 
it wants for the maintenance of its own power, and bidding the 
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labourer enjoy himself in security, and get more. The richer a 
nation grows, the more a people is given to the lust of gain, the 
readier it is to bow the neck and put on the yoke. For why does 
a man get, except to keep and to enjoy ?—and what is life to 
such a one without wealth? And what is the great end that 
his philosophy proposes, if he has a philosophy, except accu- 
mulation? And where is accumulation so easy and so safe as 
under a Government whose calm is never disturbed by the breeze 
of freedom, which in the wholesome exercise of its force may 
sometimes rise into the storm? Is there any man in his senses 
who would trust the liberties of England to those who traffic in 
money, who deal in loans, who grow rich by all the various 
methods by which they transfer to their own pockets without 
labour the fruits of the labour of others; nay, would he trust them 
even to the manufacturer and the merchant, liberal and honour- 
able as many of them may be? The pearl above all price, the 
rational liberty of a free people, must be guarded by those who 
value it before everything else, before gold and silver, and even 
befure life. The second French empire has corrupted and debased 
the French, and there are signs enough in England that many 
Englishmen are mean enough to bow the knee before the image 
whose head is of gold, with legs of iron, and feet of clay. But 
the image will be broken, like the image in the prophetic vision, 
and the fragments will nowhere be found. 

The history of the great French Revolution, observes the 
author, will never be anything except darkness to those who will 
look only at the Revolution. They may read all the histories that 
have been written, and all that shall be written, if we are to have 
any more; and they will be never the wiser. Without a clear 
view of what the old society was, they will never be able to 
understand the history of France since the memorable 1789. But 
something more than this is wanted. They must not only know 
the country and its former social condition: they must understand 
the character of the people, for the Frenchman has had a distinct 
and a peculiar character for more than two thousand years. An ex- 
cellent writer, Amédée Thierry, ‘‘ Histoire des Gaulois,” has traced 
the history of his nation from the earliest times to the final subju- 
gation of Gallia by the Romans, and he finds them everywhere the 
same. And there is nothing surprising in this. The mass of the 
people are the same, though they have been Romanised ; and ever 
since the time when Cesar tamed the warlike Gaul, they have 
changed less than any nation in Europe. The Teutonic people have 
pressed upon them from the north and the east, and occupied 
large tracts of the country, but the great heart of France is still 
in the centre. The country of the Gaul, within the historical 
period, lies between the Pyrenees and the Alps; between the 
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Ocean and the Rhine. Before the Christian era the German was 
in the north and the east; in the south-west there were Aqui- 
tanian peoples, akin to the Spanish stock ; in the south-east the 
Ligurian was mingled with the Gaul; and the Greeks had 
sprinkled their civilization and their towns along the southern 
coast from the Pyrenees to the Var. But the bulk of the nation 
remained unmoved in the centre, between the Garonne and the 
Seine, between the Atlantic and the Rhine; and there it is still. 
M. de Tocqueville (p. 321) has described his countrymen’s cha- 
racter in a few lines. He speaks of the French as a people “so 
unchangeable in their principal instincts, that we recognise them 
even in the portraits drawn of them two or three thousand* years 
ago.” The character is a compound of contrasts, of great virtues 
and great vices; it is.a people governed by impulse more than by 
reflection ; with ability enough to do anything, and a singular 
want of plain common sense. “If,” says Thierry, “ we were to 
examine ourselves well at any of these critical times, when 
nations, breaking through all social conventions, display them- 
selves, as we may say, in the nudity of their nature, would it be 
impossible to discover some sign of this union of virtues and 
vices?” The great political defect in the Frenchman is, that 
“one day he is the declared enemy to all obedience, and the 
next he shows a sort of passion for servitude which the nations 
that have the best capacity for it cannot equal.” (De Tocqueville). 
“We must always observe,” says Mallet du Pan, “that in France 
neither the law, nor the power which comes from it, are respected, 
except so far as they make themselves respected by being feared.” 
So we may conclude with the author, that no people but the 
French could have made such a Revolution, so sudden, so violent, 
so full of contradictions. When we have learned the character 
of the man, we have to study the circumstances under which his 
passions were called into activity. 

The author has divided his work into two books, and each 
book into chapters. The heading of each chapter is a kind of 
proposition which he developes and proves. There is matter 
enough in each chapter for an essay. All that can be done here 
is to state some of his opinions, with the reasons for them. 

In England we have long been taught to consider the philoso- 
phical writings of the eighteenth century as one of the chief 
causes of the Revolution; and M. de Tocqueville admits this. 
The French philosophy of the eighteenth century was entirely 
irreligious ; but here the author makes a remark which seems to 
us to be most important. There are two parts or two sides of 





* “Three thousand” is careless on the part of the author. Let him be 
satisfied with “two thousand,” which is enough, and as much as is true. 
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this philosophy. One part contains all the new doctrines which 
concern the condition of society, the principles of law and govern- 
ment, the natural equality of men, the sovereignty of the people, 
and the like. These doctrines are not the product of the Revo- 
lution, but the cause of it; they are the Revolution itself, which 
was only an attempt to put in practice what the philosophers had 
laid down as a theory. The other part, or other side of the philo- 
sophical writings of the eighteenth century, is the furious attack 
on the clergy and on Christianity. But the author maintains 
that it was much less as the teacher of religion than as a poli- 
tical institution, that the church was assailed ; it was not because 
the priests pretended to regulate the affairs of the other world, 
but because they meddled too much with matters here. The 
church was rich, and therefore it was hated. It was the greatest 
power in the state, and it was odious because it reaped where it 
did not sow. The passion against religion, which showed itself 
in such fantastic forms during the Revolution, was a temporary 
fit of frenzy—a mere accident. A great Father of the eighteenth 
century, but not of the Church, one who did his best against 
Christianity, knew well enough that a nation can never be roused 
against any religion which leaves them quiet. In his “ Homily on 
Superstition,’* he says, after speaking of the civil wars of France 
—‘It is not the people, my brethren, it is not the cultivators, 
nor ignorant and peaceable artisans, who have stirred up these 
ridiculous and mischievous disputes, the source of so many 
horrors and so many murders. Unfortunately, there is not one 
of which the theologians have not been the authors. Men fed 
by your toil, living happy in indolence, enriched by the sweat of 
your brow and by your miseries, contended who should have most 
partisans and most slaves. They inspired you with a furious 
fanaticism in order to become your masters: they made you 
superstitious, not that you should fear God more, but that you 
should fear them.” This was the way to stir up a people against 
a priesthood ; against the men who were fed by the toil of the 
people, and would not let them live in peace. 

The anti-religious passion survived the Revolution, and it still 
exists. ‘Even in our time,” says the author, “we have seen 
men who thought that they made amends for their servility 
towards the meanest agents of political power, by their insolence 
towards God; and who, while abandoning all that was most free, 
all that was most noble and most proud, in the revolutionary 
doctrines, flattered themselves that they continued faithful to its 
spirit by continuing profane.” These men are the opposite of 
another class, who are found in all countries, of whom it has 





* Voltaire, “‘Homélie sur la Superstition.” 
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been well said, that they indemnify themselves for their humility 
towards God by their arrogance to man. 

M. de Tocqueville maintains that since the political work of 
the Revolution has been consolidated, its anti-religious work has 
fallen into ruins; that the church being separated from all that 
fell with it, has gradually recovered its power over men’s minds, 
and strengthened itself in opinion; and that there is not a Chris- 
tian church in Europe which has not revived since the French 
Revolution. This may be true. It is true of England at least. 
Whatever irreligion there may still be in France, it is pretty 
certain that there was more before the Revolution. If any 
powerful church will try the experiment of throwing off its wealth, 
and not disturbing people in their material interests, it will find 
that the number of its enemies will soon diminish. Never will 
a whole nation be roused to the anti-religious frenzy of the 
French Revolution by a pure hatred of religion. There must be 
something that touches their interests nearer, to call men away 
from their daily occupations to attack churches and kill priests. 

The great characteristic of the French Revolution was its 
universality, in which it resembled a religious rather than a 
political revolution. It was arevolution of opinion; a revolution 
of proselytism, which proceeded by preaching and by armed 
force at once. It sought to establish not the rights of French 
citizens only, but the political rights, as they were termed, of all 
mankind. This was its serious side; and as the serious and the 
ridiculous are often very near to one another, the propagandism 
of the Revolution drove some of its apostles mad, made the 
timid look on it with fear and hatred, and the sober-minded at 
last treat its doctrines with contempt. 

In the eighteenth century, the political institutions which rose 
in the Middle Ages, and were established with a singular uniformity 
through a great part of Europe, had become old ; they were worn 
out. New things had arisen by the side of them and among 
them; and what existed of the old society was felt to be a burden. 
Even in England, where forms have always been preserved, and 
are still clung to with an instinctive tenacity of grasp, the feudal 
institutions were no longer in their force. The wars of the first 
Charles and his Parliament, and the usurpation of Cromwell, had 
been to the nation a severe but wholesome discipline ; and under 
the inglorious reign of Charles II., we had the formal abolition 
of military tenures. With the decay of feudal nobility commenced 
in England the aristocracy of money; wealth became and is a 
power, the surest way to the titled orders of the state. If this had 
been all that England got by the change, it would not have been 
much; but from the expulsion of the Stuarts, and the Revolution 
of ’88, England dates the real freedom of the press, and the 
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Englishman the freedom of his person; though there has been 
many a struggle since that time to maintain the liberties of Eng- 
land against the encroachments of power. Voltaire, in his 
“Lettres sur les Anglais,” (Lettre IX., sur le Gouvernement), 
told his countrymen a good deal in few words :—‘A man 
because he is a noble or a priest, is not exempt from paying 
certain taxes; all the imposts are regulated by the House of 
Commons, which though only the second in rank, is the first in 
opinion.” What a contrast to France, where nobles and priests 
were exempted from most of the taxes that fell on the labourer, 
and where the people had only to pay the taxes, and nothing to 
do with regulating them. That which the English had accom- 
plished by their civil war, and by long and painful labour, 
the French Revolution attempted to do by a convulsive 
effort. So violent was the shock by which the nation broke 
loose from its chains, that it made the Revolution, as M. de 
Tocqueville observes, “appear greater than it was; for that 
which it destroyed was closely connected with the whole, and 
was, as it were, part of one and the same body.” And so he 
comes to the following conclusions, which in the second part he 
attempts to establish, and the establishment of which is one of 
the great features of his work :— 


“ However radical the Revolution has been, still it has made much 
less change than is generally supposed. What may be truly said of 
it is this; that it has entirely destroyed, or is in the way to destroy 
(for the Revolution still continues) everything which in the old 
society was derived from aristocracy and feudal institutions; every- 
thing which in any degree was connected with them; everything 
which bore the slightest impress of them. It has retained nothing of 
the old world, except that which had always been foreign to these 
institutions, or that which could exist without them. The Revolution 
was least of all a fortuitous event. It is true that it took the world 
by surprise ; and yet it was only the completion of a long labour, the 
sudden and violent termination of a work which had passed before the 
eyes of ten generations of men. If it had not taken place, the old 
social edifice would nevertheless have fallen everywhere, in one place 
sooner, in another later; it would only have continued to fall bit by 
bit, instead of yielding to a blow. The Revolution accomplished 
suddenly, by a convulsive and painful effort, without any transition, 
without any precaution, without any scruple, that which would have 
happened gradually of itself in the course of time. Such was its work !”” 

“But this Revolution,everywhere prepared,everywherethreaten- 
ing, why did it break out in France rather than elsewhere? Why has 
it had among us certain characteristics which have not been seen any- 
where else, or only in part? This second question is certainly well 
worth considering ; and the examination of it will be the subject of 
the following book.” —Livre ii. 
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This second book contains the result of the author's inquiries 
as to the condition of France before the Revolution. It is a vast 
subject, ill understood, even by most of those who have written 
the history of the French Revolution. Those who would 
master the matter, must take the pains to read more than once 
what the author has said. It is only possible here to state a few 
of his most important conclusions. 

The Revolution did not break out in Germany, though in 
Germany the institutions of the Middle Ages existed, serfdom 
included, in more of their original vigour than in France. In 
France, serfdom had ceased except in one or two of the eastern 
provinces; and some of the serfs were held by ecclesiastical 
bodies. Voltaire says that the number held by the religious 
houses was considerable, and there are a few of his letters, such 
letters as he could write when he had a priest to deal with, about 
an abbey of Bernardins on the flanks of the Jura, which held a 
great number of men in servitude. But there was another more 
important change in France; the peasant had become a landed 
proprietor. M. de Tocqueville observes that it has been the 
common opinion that the division of landed property in France 
dates from the Revolution, and was produced by it; but that the 
contrary is proved by every kind of evidence. The establishment 
of this fact is most important, for many consequences flow from 
it. Those who know Arthur Young’s* “Travels in France,” 
will not be surprised so much at M. de Tocqueville's assertion, 
as at his stating that people have held, and that many still hold, 
such an erroneous opinion. Young says of the small properties 
in France, which he explains to mean “little farms belonging to 
those who cultivate them ;” he says of them,—‘ The number is 
so great that I am inclined to suppose more than one-third of the 
kingdom occupied by them.” He also says,—‘“I have seen some 
of half, and even a quarter of a rood, with a family as much 
attached to it, as if it were an hundred acres."+ Young shows, 
beyond all dispute, the great subdivision of landed property in 
France before the Revolution, and the wretched consequences of 
it. His remarks are most original and instructive. M. de 
Tocqueville gives proof too, if the thing wanted proving, for 
a grosser historical misstatement never obtained currency. “I 
find,” he says (p. 36), “in a secret report made to an intendant 
a few years before the Revolution; ‘Successions are becoming 





* “Arthur Young’s book,” says M. de Tocqueville, “is one of the most 
instructive works that exist on France before the Revolution.” This is true. 
A book of such merit has seldom appeared. It is written in a careless, inexact 
style, yet it is clear and forcible; and it contains what the author saw and 
thought in his journeys through France in 1787, 1788, and 1789. 

+ Young, vol. i., 2nd edition; “Tenantry and the Size of Farms.” 

[Vol. LXVI. No. CXXX.]—New Sertes, Vol. X. No. II. II 
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equally subdivided and in » manner which causes uneasiness, and 
as every one wishes to have a share of everything and wherever 
he is, the pieces of land are divided im infinitum, and are sub- 
divided continually.’ Would not one suppose that this is written 
in our own times ?” 

The passion of the Frenchman to be the owner of land is older 
than the Revolution ; and how many passions dwell in the breast 
of the small proprietor? He is a different man either from the 
small tenant-farmer, or the labourer of England. The Revolu- 
tion has not divided the soil of France, but freed it from the 
servitudes imposed on it under the old system; for though the 
French peasant, long before the Revolution, had escaped from 
the government of the seigneur, his land was subject to many 
heavy burdens. The seigneur had lost the political power which 
he once had as a feudal lord; and he only had his pecuniary 
rights, which had sometimes greatly increased. ‘The great 
ecclesiastics had their fiefs; the convent generally held the 
seignory of the village where it was planted; the convent, as 
already observed, in some parts had serfs; it employed the 
corvée, or compulsory labour for the making of the roads, many 
of which were excellent in France, even at that time; it levied 
dues at fairs and markets; it had its feudal bakery, its mill, its 


wine or cider-press, and its feudal bull, all for the service of its 
vassals, who must not serve themselves any other way. The 
church must even meddle with procreation, and make a profit out 
of it. Besides this, the clergy in France, as everywhere else in 
Christian Europe, had tithes. Imagine the prospect of a revolu- 
tion for the French peasant. It satisfied at once his hatred and 
his love of gain. Young says :— 


“In passing through many of the French provinces, I was struck 
with the various and heavy complaints of the farmers and little pro- 
prietors of the feudal grievances, with the weight of which their 
industry was burthened ; but I could not then conceive the multipli- 
city of the shackles which kept them poor and depressed. I under- 
stood it better afterwards from the conversation and complaints of some 
grand seigneurs as the Revolution advanced, and I then learned that 
the principal rental of many estates consisted in services and feudal 
tenures, by the baneful influence of which the industry of the people 
was almost exterminated. In regard to the oppressions of the clergy 
as to tithes, I must do that body a justice to which a claim cannot be 
laid in England. Though the ecclesiastical tenth was levied in France 
more severely than usual in Italy, yet it_was never exacted with such 
horrid greediness as is at present the disgrace of England.* Such 
mildness in the levy of this odious tax is absolutely unknown in Eng- 





* But we must remember that, in England, a large part of the tithes belonged 
to laymen and to corporations, as they do still. 
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land. But mild as it was, the burthen to people groaning under so 
many oppressions, united to render their situation so bad, that no 
change could be for the worse.”’* 


The author says :— 


“Just imagine the French peasant of the eighteenth century, 
or rather the man whom you know; he is always the same; his 
condition has changed, but not his temper. Observe him, such as 
the documents which I have quoted have represented him, so passion- 
ately fond of the land that he devotes to the purchase of it all his 
savings, and buys it at any price. To acquire it he must first pay a 
duty, not to the government, but to other proprietors in the neigh- 
bourhood ; as much strangers as he is himself to the administration of 
public affairs, almost as powerless as he himself is. At last he gets 
his land, and there he buries his heart together with the seed of his 
crop. This little nook of ground which is his own, in the midst of 
this vast universe, fills him with pride and independence. However, 
these same neighbours come upon him, tear him from the field, and 
compel him to go and work elsewhere, and without pay. If he wishes 
to protect his crops against the game, the same men prevent him; the 
same men wait for him at the crossings of the river, and demand of 
him a toll. He finds them again at the market, where they sell him 
the right of selling his own produce; and when returning home, he 
would employ for his own use the remainder of his wheat, this wheat 
which has grown under his own eyes, and by the labour of his own 
hands, he cannot do this till he has sent it to be ground at the mill, 
and baked at the oven of these same men. It is in order to give them 
a rental, that a part of the revenue of his little domain passes from 
him, and this rental is imprescriptible and unredeemable. Let him do 
what he likes, he meets on his road, everywhere, those disagreeable 
neighbours, who disturb his pleasure, impede his labour, and eat the 
produce of it; and when he has done with them, others clothed in 
black present themselves, and take from him the purest part of his 
crop. Imagine to yourselves the condition, the wants, the charaeter 
and the passions of this man, and calculate, if you can, the amount of 
hatred and envy which is concentrated in his heart.” 


It is the author's opinion that these feudal claims appeared 
the more grievous, because the lord had ceased to be the political 
governor of the vassal. If the seigneur had retained his political 
power, the feudal dues would have seemed a natural consequence:—= 


“When a nobility possesses not only privileges, but powers; when 
it governs and conducts administration, its private rights may be at 
the same time both greater and less seen. In the-feudal times, the 
nobility were looked on pretty much as we now look on the govern- 
ment: men supported the burdens which they imposed, and took into 





* He adds in a note :—“ They have since found how erroneous this opinion 
was, and that, great as the evils were, they have been aggravated into a more 
exterminating despotism, under the fictitious names of liberty and equality.” 
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account the security that they gave. The nobles had oppressive 
privileges, they possessed rights which were onerous to the vassal ; 
but they maintained public order, distributed justice, executed the law, 
helped the weak, and managed the common interests. In proportion 
as a nobility ceases to do those things, the weight of its privileges 
appears heavier, and people end at last by being unable to understand 
why it exists.” —(p. 46.) 


It is generally supposed that the centralization of the admi- 
nistration in France is a result of the Revolution :— 

“On the contrary,” says the author (p. 49), “it is a product of the 
old régime, and, I will add, the only part of the political constitu- 
tion of the old régime that has survived the Revolution, because it 
was the only part that could be accommodated to the new social con- 
dition which that Revolution has created. If the reader will have the 
patience to read attentively the present chapter, he will perhaps find 
that I have proved my proposition more than enough.” 


The author makes a limited qualification in respect of the Pays 
détats, or the provinces which had their own administration, or 
rather appeared to have it, for the central power had contrived to 
subject even these provinces in a great degree to the general rules 
of administration. These Pays d'états were at the extremity of 
the kingdom, and did not contain more than one-fourth of the 
population; and among them there were only two, Bretagne and 
Languedoc, in which provincial freedom was a reality. In an 
appendix (p. 325) the author has treated more particularly of 
Languedoc, in a most interesting and instructive chapter. Even 
at the present day one may see in this country some evidence of 
the former freedom that it had. Young was struck with the 
goodness of the roads in this remote part of France, roads such 
as did not exist in England at that time; but they were made by 
heavy taxation unequally distributed. Still there was no corvée 
in Languedoc. 

If we look at the old administration of France, it appears at 
first sight as if there was an infinity of powers and authorities, 
and nothing but confusion. France was covered with bodies 
which had powers of administration, and with isolated function- 
aries independent of one another, who participated in the 
government by virtue of an authority which they had purchased, 
and which could not be taken from them. Courts of justice had 
legislative powers. The towns had constitutions which varied infi- 
nitely. ‘Their magistrates had different names, and derived their 
authority from different sources: some were appointed by the 
king, some by the seigneur, or a prince who had an apanage: 
some were elected annually by their fellow-citizens, and others 
had purchased the right of governing their fellow-citizens for ever. 
These were the ruins of the ancient authorities, the wreck and 
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fragments of a former state of society. But a new authority had 
grown up among them, and those who would understand the 
history of France must know what it was. 

By the side of the throne a new administrative power had 
gradually established itself. This was the conseil du roi:— 


“Tts origin is of ancient date, but most of its functions are recent. 
It is everything at once: supreme court of justice, for it has power 
to annul the judgments of all the ordinary courts; supreme court for 
administration, for it is the final court of appeal from all the special 
jurisdictions. As the council of the government it also possesses, under 
the good pleasure of the king, legislative power, discusses and proposes 
most of the laws, imposes taxes, and assigns the proportion to each 
province. In the capacity of supreme council of administration, it 
belongs to this body to make general rules for the direction of the 
agents of government. It alone decides all important matters, and 
watches over the secondary powers. Everything converges to this 
centre, and from it comes the movement that is communicated to all. 
Still it has no jurisdiction of its own. It is the king who alone decides, 
even when the council seems to give its judgment.—This council is 
not composed of great seigneurs, but of men of middle rank or of low 
birth, former intendants and other persons versed in practical matters, 
and all of them liable to be removed. Generally it acts with discretion 
and makes no noise, always displaying less pretension than power. 


Accordingly in itself it makes no show; or rather it is lost in the 
splendour of the throne, to which it is so near; so powerful that it 
meddles with everything, and at the same time so obscure, that it is 
scarcely noticed by history.” 


As all the administration of the country was directed by one 
body, so one man had almost the whole direction of the internal 
affairs of the country. This was the contréleur-général. Every 
province had its particular minister, but he had not often occasion 
to act in any important matters. The contréleur-général by degrees 
gets the whole public administration in his own hands, acting 
successively as minister of finance, minister of the interior, 
minister of public works, minister of commerce. This was the 
office which Jean-Baptiste Colbert held from 1664. 

Even in the eighteenth century there were great seigneurs who 
had the title of governors of provinces, and were the represen- 
tatives of royal authority. They had titles and honours, but no 
power. The intendant had the administration in his hands. He 
was a man of ordinary extraction, always a stranger to the pro- 
vince, a young man who had his fortune to make. He was 
chosen by the Government from among the inferior members of 
the conseil d'état, and might always be displaced. In his hands 
the conseil entrusted their powers. “ Like this council, he is at 
once administrator and judge. He corresponds with all the 
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ministers; he is in the province the only agent of the will of the 
Government.” Under the intendant, and appointed by him, was 
a subdélégué in every canton. The intendant is generally a man 
who has been ennobled; the subdélégué is always a roturier (one 
who is not noble). The subdélégué is under the intendant, as 
the intendant is under the minister. When Law was contréleur 
des finances, he discovered, and he said, that the kingdom of 
France was governed by thirty intendants. Yet these powerful 
functionaries are almost unobserved in history. The nobility 
surround the king and form his court. They command his 
armies and his fleets. They enjoy all those external distinctions, 
which dazzle the vulgar and deceive even the historians, who 
look, as many do, no deeper than the surface. It would have 
been an insult to a great seigneur to offer him the place of 
intendant; and even the poorest gentleman of family would 
have generally disdained the office. The noble looked on the 
intendants as intruders, as upstarts, as men who had to manage 
bourgeois and peasants. And yet they governed France, as the 
author proceeds to show. 

With the institutions of the Middle Ages in wreck and ruin, 
and a new power in the centre which was daily extending its arms 
in all directions, it seems certain that all the ancient authorities 
in France must at last have been extinguished. It is not in the 
nature of such a central power to lose anything that it has got, 
particularly when a country is so divided, when every part and 
every local authority was so isolated as in France. 

When the Revolution had thrown down the tottering and fan- 
tastic edifice, under which the central power had silently erected 
a new structure, the labour of its hands was clearly seen. A 
new form of administration showed itself. When the authority 
of the king and his name were gone, there still remained the 
great revolutionary work of the ante-revolutionary period; a 
form of power and a substance too, ready to be managed by those 
who were bold enough to lay hold of it. The establishment of 
the departmental division of France by the Constituent Assembly 
seemed a mighty change; and so it would have been, if the old 
provinces had been compact homogeneous masses. But they 
were all pieces and fragments, no more united among themselves 
than with the fragments of any neighbouring mass. To arrange 
them im a new order was no disturbance, but quite the contrary. 
As the author says, “It seemed, in fact, as if the French were 
tearing in pieces living bodies, while they were only dissecting 
dead ones.” 

He observes, that people are often surprised that the French 
have supported patiently the military conscription of the Revo- 
lution, and of the period since the Revolution; but the people 
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had long been accustomed to it. Under the monarchy there was 
the milice. The young peasants were taken from time to time by 
lot, and a certain number were formed into régiments de milice, 
in which they served six years. “The inrolments for the 
militia,” says Young, “ which the cahiers call an injustice without 
example, were another dreadful scourge on the peasantry; and, as 
married men were exempted from it, occasioned in some degree 
that mischievous population, which brought beings into the world 
in order for little else than to be starved.”—(p. 598.) M. de 
Tocqueville says (p. 58),—‘“‘ As the milice was a comparatively 
modern institution, none of the antient feudal authorities had 
anything to do with it; the whole affair was entrusted solely to 
the agents of the central government. The conseil fixed the 
general contingent and the proportion of each province. The 
intendant regulated the number of men to be raised in each 
parish ; the swbdélégué superintended the drawing, decided all 
cases of exemption, determined which militia men should stay at 
home, and delivered up to the military authority those who were 
required to leave.” 

Further, except in the Pays d'état; all the public works, even 
those which had the most limited purposes, were decided on and 
directed by the central power. Though there existed many local 
authorities, they did little or nothing. All the great roads, even 
those which ran from one town to another, were made and main- 
tained by the orders of the conseil, and under the immediate 
direction of the intendant. It was the business of the subdéléqué 
to summon those who were bound to work on the roads. “The 
corvées or police* of the roads were annually the ruin of many 
hundreds of farmers; more than three hundred were reduced to 
beggary by filling up one vale in Lorraine: all these oppressions 
fell on the tiers état only; the nobility and clergy having been 
equally exempted from tailles, militia, and corvées.”"—(Young.) 
There was even the corps des ponts et chaussées, the great 





* “Police” is not a good word, but I suppose it might be used in this sense 
in Young’s time. The corvée, or courvée, for both forms were used, is thus 
defined :—‘Ce sont des charges personnelles qui obligent les roturiers 4 don- 
ner leurs poe et leur tems sans en tirer aucun fruit.”’—Richelet, Diction- 
naire, They have been compared to the demands which the Roman Patronus 
could make upon his freed men. There are two titles in the Digest (38, tit. 1,) 
and in the Code (6, tit. 3,) about these matters.—De Operis Libertorum. It 
requires, however, a very particular examination to determine if any of the 
French services, generally called feudal, were of Roman original, 

The corvée, which. was originally seignorial, having become royal was 
applied to all public works, even to the building of barracks and to the trans- 
port of military stores. Generally, those who were subject to this corvde 
received some small pay; but this was no recompence to a man for loss of time 
and. being taken from his work.—De Tocqueville, p. 200. 
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agent of the central government for all public works. Here we 
have under the old monarchy the very thing that exists now; 
even the name is the same. The administration des ponts et 
chaussées under the monarchy has its conseil and a school; in- 
spectors who annually travel through France; engineers who 
reside on the spot, and direct the works under the intendant. 
“If the French have not husbandry to show us,” says Young, 
“ they have roads.” Many of the roads were excellent, but made 
either by the miserable labour of the people, or, as in Languedoc, 
made by unequal assessment (taille). Young says of Languedoc, 
“The ways are superb, even to a folly.” And so we see in 
some of the most remote corners of France such bridges as 
would never have been built in any country where the people 
controlled the expenditure. 

The central government, by its agents, undertook to maintain 
order in the provinces by means of the maréchaussée, which was 
spread all over the country in small bodies, and was under the 
direction of the intendants. It arrested vagabonds, checked 
mendicity, and put down the riots which the high price of grain 
was constantly producing. These bread riots were common 
occurrences. 

Under the old feudal system, the seigneur had to look after 
the people; it was his business to relieve the poor. But no 
such obligation had existed in France for a long time. The 
seigneur had lost his powers, and been relieved of his obligations. 
“No local authority, no conseil, no provincial or parochial asso- 
ciation had taken his place. No one was any longer legally 
bound to look after the rural poor; the central government had 
boldly undertaken to provide for their wants.” 

Every year the conseil appropriated to each province, out of 
the general produce of the taxes, certain funds, which the in- 
tendant distributed among the parishes by way of relief. ‘To 
him the needy labourer had to apply. In times of scarcity, it 
was the intendant’s duty to distribute among the people wheat 
or rice. The conseil annually made orders for the establishment, 
in certain places, indicated by itself, of ateliers de charité, where 
the poorest peasants could work at a low rate of wages. We 
can easily believe that charity administered at such a distance 
was often blind or capricious, and always inefficient. 

The central government let nothing alone. It even attempted 
to make the artisans adopt certain processes, and fabricate certain 
articles; and as a government which is so active must have many 
agents, “there were even inspectors of industry, who scoured 
the provinces to enforce the regulations:” This meddling 
power was everywhere. It is disgusting to see such ignorance 
affecting to govern, and tedious to trace such a history. M. de 
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Tocqueville has a chapter entitled, ‘‘ Comment ce qu'on appelle 
aujourd'hui la tutelle administrative est une institution de 
ancien régime.” It is worth reading. But the conclusion is 
put in few words :— 

“Under the old government, as in our time, there was not a town, 


_bourg, village, not even the smallest hamlet in France, neither hépital 


fabrique, convent, or college, which could have an independent 
will in its own affairs, or administer its own property at its pleasure. 
Then, just as it does now, the administration kept all the French in 
tutelage: and if the insolence of the term had not yet shown itself, 
they had at least the thing.” 

In another passage he informs us that the correspondence of 
the intendant and his subdélégués shows that the government 
meddled with everything in the towns, the most trifling matters 
as well as the most important. It even regulated the fétes ; in 
some cases it gave orders for public rejoicings, which displayed 
themselves in fireworks and illuminations of the houses. “TI 
find an instance of an intendant fining some members of the 
garde bourgeoise 20 livres for having absented themselves from 
the Te Deum.” : 

M. de Tocqueville (chap. iv.) explains a feature of the old 
monarchy which shows its character well. France was full of 
courts independent of the government. The king had little 
authority over the judges. Generally, he could neither remove 
them nor promote them. The royal authority being thus cramped, 
had to find out a way of doing indirectly what it could not do 
directly. It effected this by withdrawing from the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary courts those matters which had immediate 
reference to its own authority. In most of the royal édits and 
declarations made in the eighteenth century, as well as in the 
decisions (arréts) of the conseil, it is said that any question 
which may arise in consequence, and any judicial proceedings, 
must be brought exclusively before the intendants and the 
conseil; before the intendant in the first instance, with an appeal 
to the conseil. The ordonnance on such an occasion forbids the 
ordinary courts to entertain these matters. In cases which were 
regulated by the ancient customs or the laws, and where this 
precaution had not been taken, the conseil interfered by evocation, 
by removing them from the ordinary courts to its own juris- 
diction. Most of the litigation that arose out of the collection 
of the taxes was thus brought within the jurisdiction of the 
intendant and the conseil; and many other things too. The 
intendants show great zeal in extending this exceptional juris- 
diction; and one of them, in a particular case, gives an excellent 
reason for it—‘‘ The ordinary judge,” he says, “is bound by fixed 
rules, which compel him to check any act which is contrary to 
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law ; but the conseil can always proceed contrary to the rules, 
when it has a useful purpose in view.” 

Under the old monarchy the courts had the power, or were 
permitted to exercise the authority, of making regulations of 
administration ; which was an abuse, for the function of courts 
of justice is the decision of cases which are brought before them. 
They have to determine by evidence the facts which are in dis- 
pute, and to apply the law to the facts. In the present system, 
says the author, we keep the courts to their proper business ; 
but under the old monarchy, while the courts were often excluded 
from their rightful domain, the administration insinuated itself 
into it; and there it remains now. 


“ Among the nine or ten constitutions which within the last sixty 
years have been established for perpetuity, there is one in which it 
is expressly declared that no agent of the government shall be brought 
before the ordinary courts without proceedings having been first 
authorized by the government. The article seemed to be so well con- 
ceived, that when the constitution which contained it was destroyed, 
care was taken to drag this article out of the ruins, and it has ever 
since been carefully protected against every revolution. Persons en- 
gaged in the administration are still in the habit of calling the pri- 
vilege which is allowed them by this article—one of the great conquests 
of ’89; but here they are mistaken, for under the old monarchy the 
gevernment was no less careful than it is now to save functionaries 
from the disagreeable position of appearing before a court of justice 
like other citizens. The only essential difference between the two 
periods is this:—before the Revolution the government could only 
protect its agents by having recourse to illegal and arbitrary measures, 
while since the Revolution it has got the power of legally allowing 
them to violate the law.” 


Here the old régime is better than the modern system, for 
when an act of the administration is arbitrary and illegal, it is 
felt to be a wrong, even by the power which does it; and there 
is always some hope of amendment. There is no hope where 
arbitrary power is invested with the form of law: it is the most 
cruel and unrelenting of tyrannies. There is only one way to 
correct it, and that is by destroying it. 

Thus (chap. v.) we find in the centre of the kingdom a single 
body, the conseil, which regulates the administration of all the 
country ; one and the same minister generally directing all the 
internal affairs of the kingdom ; in every province a single agent 
of the Government, the intendant, who looks after all the details; 
no secondary administrative bodies, or bodies which can act with- 
out being authorized to put themselves in motion; and excep- 
tional courts, which determine all. the matters in which the 
administration is interested, and protect all its agents. All that 
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has been done since the Revolution is to add to and perfect the 
system ; but its ante-revolutionary origin is plain. The esta- 
blishment of a central authority was a work of time and patience, 
not of direct usurpation. It is singular to observe that at the 
moment when the Revolution breaks out, the old structure of 
French society was externally almost untouched. Forms and 
names of old authority existed, but no more power. Political 
power was in the hands of the conseil, and exercised by the 
intendant. M. de Tocqueville says that there is nothing to show 
that the Government of the old régime had followed any settled 
plan in effecting this great revolution. He says that it simply 
obeyed the instinct which leads every Government to attempt to 
manage everything itself. ‘That all power loves to be active, and 
tries to extend its limits, is an old remark, and a true one. But 
whether it be from long habit, or whether it be a part of his cha- 
racter, the Frenchman is peculiarly given to meddling. He has 
a passion for governing and regulating everything. Nothing is 
easier to conceive than the growth of this central power in such a 
country as France ; but its increase, and its origin too, seem to 
have been a necessary consequence of the union under one King 
of so many widely-separated and different countries. Nothing 
but a central authority could have maintained coherency among 
the members of such a body. The progress of modern Europe 
has been from the disunion resulting from the conflicts of petty 
political powers to the union of these powers in larger political 
bodies ; and the necessary consequence has been the establish- 
ment of a strong authority in the centre where the Government 
is placed. It is by this concentration that modern states in 
Europe make their authority felt and respected both by their own 
citizens and by other states. In France this centralization has 
produced a force greater than we have ever seen since the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire; and other states follow the example, 
by strengthening and extending that authority which we call 
the government. Modern industry developed in every form sup- 
plies, through taxation, the means by which power executes its 
will; and if temporary help is wanting, the men of money are 
ready with their gold, ready to lend it to any power which is strong 
enough to make itself feared. 
M. de Tocqueville says,— 


“Tf I am asked how this part of the ancient régime could be thus 
transplanted entire into the new society, and incorporated with it, I 
will answer thus: if centralization did not perish in the Revolution, it 
was because centralization was itself the commencement of this Revo- 
lution, and the sign of it; and I will add that when a people have 
destroyed their aristocracy, they hurry towards centralization of them- 
selves, Then it requires much less force to drive them along this 
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slope than to maintain them in their position. Among such a people 
all the powers naturally tend towards a unity, and it is only by great 
skill that we can succeed in keeping them distinct. The democratic 
Revolution which destroyed so many institutions of the old régime, 
was calculated to consolidate this; and centralization found its 
place so naturally in the society formed by this Revolution, that it 
could easily be mistaken for one of its works.” 


The author has a chapter (vi.) ‘‘Des moeurs administratives 
sous l'ancien régime.” If this title does not express very well 
what the chapter contains, a few words will do it. Power is 
always the same. The minister of the old régime wishes to know 
everything, and to regulate everything. 


“ Towards the end of the eighteenth century there is not even an 
atelier de charité established in any corner of a remote province with- 
out the contréleur-général superintending the cost, drawing up the 
rules, and fixing the locality. If houses of mendicity are established, 
he must be informed of the names of the beggars who present them- 
selves there; and he must be told precisely when they go out and 
when they come in. Before the middle of this century (1733) M. 
d’Argenson wrote:—‘The details which the ministers have to look 
after are immense. Nothing is done without them, and everything by 
them ; and if their knowledge is not so extensive as their powers, they 
are compelled to leave everything to be done by clerks, who become 
the real masters.’”’ 


Even the taste for statistics existed then. Towards the end of 
the old régime there were often forwarded to the intendant small 
printed forms, which it was his business to get filled up by his 
subdélégués and the syndics of the parish. The contréleur-général 
wishes to know everything—the amount of produce, the number 
of cattle, and the character of the people. ‘The information 
thus obtained is neither less circumstantial nor more exact than 
that which in like cases is now supplied by the sous-préfets and 
the maires.” The subdélégués often give a bad character of the 
people. They repeat—“ the peasant is naturally lazy, and would 
not work, if he were not compelled to labour for his living.” The 
brutal stupidity of the remark is a sign of the system. Every 
power that has ever existed in France up to the present day has 
taken good care that the peasant should never want this motive 
for working. It has loaded him so well with fiscal burdens that 
he must work hard, or he must die. 

Even the administrative language of the two periods is the 
same—a vague and feeble style. ‘‘ Qui lit un préfet lit un in- 
tendant,” says the author; and that is telling us a good deal in 
few words. But he observes that towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, when the language of Diderot and Rousseau 
had begun to work upon the popular expression, we find that the 
false sensibility of these writers had touched even the language of 
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those who were engaged in administration ; one of the proofs, 
among others, of the great influence which the writers of the 
eighteenth century had on the French nation—an influence such 
as no writers in England have ever had or ever will have. “The 
administrative style, which is generally very dry, then becomes 
occasionally unctuous and tender. A subdélégué complains to 
the intendant of Paris, ‘ Qu’il éprouve souvent dans I'exercice de 
ses fonctions une douleur trés-poignante & une Ame sensible.’” 
Who would undertake to translate this tender soul's senti- 
mentality ? 

Though the central power in France in the eighteenth century 
had not acquired the full force and energy which it has since got, 
it had succeeded in destroying the life of all other powers, and 
there was nothing between it and the nation. As a natural con- 
sequence, it was considered the sole spring of action—as the 
source from which all must flow. The people had no idea that 
they should or could do anything themselves. It is a most just 
remark of the author, that in all the political systems proposed 
by theoretical writers before the Revolution, however various may 
be the views and the ends of these reformers, they all want the 
hand of the central power for accomplishing their plans. The power 
of the government is to be unlimited, and each schemer would 
apply the power in his own way. All through the Revolution, 
too, the same idea governs everybody. It is the State that must 
do everything. This mischievous notion is still in Frenchmen’s 
minds, and it is the source of all their political failures, and of 
their present servitude. 

This childish dependence on others, this inability of the people 
to do anything by themselves, or even to conceive that they should 
try, is proof enough that if the French ever had the true notion of 
liberty—and they certainly had it in their towns, at least once,#*— 





* “Tettres sur |’Histoire de France.” Par Augustin Thierry. “Sur 
YAffranchissement des Communes.”—Lettres xiiii—xxiv., a most mstructive 
work. He concludes thus :—*If their (the bourgeois) days of independence, 
full and complete, were of short duration, let us not be too ready to blame 
them for want of constancy, and let us not pass on them the sentence pro- 
nounced against great nations which have not been able to maintain their 
will for more than a. moment. What was a handful of merchants against 
the royal and papal authority in the twelfth century? What were these little 
societies of citizens, scattered here and there like the oases of the desert, in the 
midst of a peasant population still too ignorant to sympathize with those who 
rejected slavery. Rather than lightly blame those who have preceded us in 
the great work which we continue with more success than our ancestors, and 
which, however, we shall not complete, let us look with admiration at the diffi- 
culties through which the idea of liberty has made its way up to our time; let 
us ekusylotie that it has never failed to gre birth, as in our own times, to 
great rejoicings and profound regret; and let this conviction aid us in sup- 
porting, like men of spirit, the trials which are still in reserve for us.” 
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they completely lost it before the Revolution ; and they must 
recover it before they can recover their liberty. 

An agriculturist (p. 106) thinks that the Government should 
appoint inspectors to examine the state of cultivation, and to point 
out better methods—to teach the people how to manage their 
cattle, and even howto sell them. The inspector, of course, 
should be well paid. Those who prove themselves to be the best 
farmers should receive marks of honour. Another thinks that 
it is only the Government that can keep the peace in the country ; 
the people only fear the maréchaussée, and the farmers put their 
trust in nothing else. The official documents show that the pea- 
sants petition to be indemnified when they have lost their cattle, 
or had their houses burnt; the richer proprietors want to be 
helped in improving their lands ; manufacturers ask for privileges 
which shall relieve them from every disagreeable competition ; and 
some who are in bad plight tell the secret of their affairs to the 
intendant, and pray for help or a loan from the contrédleur- 
général. Even the gentlemen turn beggars: nobles and great 
lords pray for relief from the vingtiéme, on the ground of their 
poverty or the bad state of their affairs. It was the fashion for 
the gentlemen to address the intendant by the title of Monsieur 
only; but when they had a favour to ask they styled him Mon- 
seigneur, as the bourgeois did. (p. 109.) 

And this was the nation which made the great Revolution of 
89; or, to speak more correctly, the nation in which it was 
made. Verily, if any man at that time had known what the 
French were as well as we know now, he would not have been 
surprised at anything that happened. Of all the writings of the 
day that we have seen, none give a picture of France so like that 
of De Tocqueville, as Young’s simple journal of his travels. But 
a Suffolk farmer was too plain a man for great people to listen 
to, and too sensible a man for enthusiasts to read. Burke’s 
declamation about the French Revolution was read in England, 
and admired. 

One trait more.— 

“In times of scarcity, which were so common in the eighteenth 
century, the whole population of each géuéralité turns to the inten- 
dant, and appears to expect its bread from him alone. It is true, that 
every one has already begun to blame the government for all his suf- 
ferings. Those which are most inevitable, are considered to be the 
work of government: they reproach the government even for the bad 
seasons. We are no longer surprised at seeing with what marvellous 
ease centralization was re-established in France at the commencement 
of this century. The men of ’89 had overthrown the edifice, but its 
foundations were fixed in the minds even of those who destroyed it; 
and on these foundations it was possible to raise it again, all at once 
afresh, and to build it with more solidity than ever.” 
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Queen Elizabeth, it is said, made a proclamation to prevent 
the increase of London, by stopping building; and her sapient 
successor is said to have done the same. Louis XIV. tried to 
do it for Paris, but without success. Paris went on increasing ; but 
it was not the increase of buildings that was to be feared. It was 
the power of the capital which was dangerous. Paris, M. de 
Tocqueville observes, in the time of the Fronde was only the 
largest city in France: in 1789, it was already France itself. 
This change had taken place during the time that all the local 
authorities had been sinking into inactivity and lifelessness. But 
if the provinces were dead, Paris was not. Life was still at the 
centre. It is a striking example of change (p. 114), that the 
printing-press was very busy in the provincial towns of France in 
the sixteenth and in the seventeenth centuries ; but at the end of 
the eighteenth, there was very little printing done in the provinces, 
though the whole amount of printing in France must have in- 
creased greatly. 

The author quotes Young's evidence as to the bustle in Paris 
shortly after the meeting of the States-General, and the activity 
of the press. He had seen nothing like it. When he got out of 
Paris, and was in the country between the Saone and the 
Rhine, he could not see a newspaper. Besancon, with its 
25,000 inhabitants, the capital of a large province, could not 
supply him with any journal that contained the news of Paris. 
And yet the Bastille had been taken. The ignorance of the people 
in the provinces was beyond belief. 

Another change had taken place in Paris before the Revolu- 
tion—a change that has had a great influence on the course of 
events since ‘89. Paris was not only the seat of government, the 
centre of literary activity, and the head-quarters of pleasure: it 
had become a great manufacturing town. It had always been 
the first town in France for manufacturing industry; but, during 
the sixty years which preceded the Revolution, the number of 
artisans in Paris had more than doubled, as the author conjectures, 
though the whole population had only increased about a third. 


“Thus Paris had become the master of France, and the army was 
collecting which was destined to make itself master of Paris. It seems 
that people are now pretty well agreed that the centralization of the 
administration and the omnipotence of Paris have been the main causes 
of the fall of all the governments which we have seen succeed one an- 
other for forty years. I shall have no difficulty in showing that we 
must attribute to the same cause a large share in the sudden and violent 
downfall of the ancient monarchy, and that we ought to consider this 
among the principal causes of the first Revolution, which has begotten 
all the revolutions that have followed it.” 


In studying the social condition of France before the Revolu- 
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tion, says the author (p. 119), we discover that all the men are 
alike, particularly those of the middle and upper classes, the only 
two classes of which we obtain a clear view. And yet we find at 
the same time an infinite number of petty barriers, which se- 
parate these men from one another, and shut them up in small 
circles out of which they never go. 

“T think of this almost endless division” (says the author), “ and, 
seeing that in no part of the world were citizens less prepared to act 
together, and to help one another in the time of danger, I comprehend 
how a great revolution could completely overthrow such a society in a 
moment. I imagine all these petty barriers overthrown by this great 
convulsion ; and then I perceive a social body, more compact and more 
homogeneous than, perhaps, has ever before existed in the world.” 


So we can understand how a small body, how a contemptible 
minority, could inflict on the French the tyranny of their first 
Revolution. The agitators were united, but the rest could not 
unite. Plundering, burning, and destroying, were the order of 
the day, when Young was in France, after the capture of the 
Bastille. He remarks,— 


“That if the nobility of other provinces are hunted like those of 
Franche-Comté, of which there is little reason to doubt, that whole 
order of men will undergo a proscription, and suffer like sheep, with- 
out making the least effort to resist the attack.” 


Yet the noblesse of France was numerous enough to have made 
an army itself; and if the body could have been united, it was 
strong enough to make itself respected. But the noblesse had 
become impoverished and dispirited, save a few great seigneurs. 
These very nobles of Franche-Comté were miserably poor, and 
still absurdly proud. ‘‘ They form,” says an intendant, in 1750, 
“a fraternity, into which nobody is admitted who cannot prove 
four quarters.” Some of these four-quarter nobles were too poor to 
keep a horse. While the nobles were growing poorer, the rotu- 
rier was growing rich. In some parts of France, as in the 
Limousin, the little nobility possessed hardly any landed pro- 
perty, and lived chiefly on their seignorial rights and quit-rents. 
The roturier, who generally lived in a town, was. often a pro- 
prietor of land,—sometimes he got even a seignory. 

M. de Tocqueville has a long chapter, in which he shows 
“Comment ces hommes si semblables, étaient plus séparés qu'ils 
ne l'avaient jamais été en petits groupes étrangers les uns aux 
autres.” The chapter is most interesting and instructive, but it 
is too long to analyse. Those who have read some of Balzac’s 
novels, in which he describes provincial life in France, will easily 
understand how this society, in which the individuals so much 
resemble one another, was still divided into innumerable small 
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bodies. M. de Tocqueville remarks that, since the middle ages, 
nobility has become a caste, and that its distinguishing charac- 
teristic is birth. He says, that wherever the feudal system was 
established on the continent, it has ended in caste; “in England 
alone it has returned to aristocracy.” What he says of England is 
true in the main. The nobility of England is not a caste. 


“Would you know whether caste, the ideas, the customs, and the 
barriers which it has created among a people are completely destroyed ? 
—examine the marriages among them. There, alone, you will find 
the decisive test. Even in our time, in France, after sixty years of 
democracy, you would often look for it in vain. The old and the new 
families, which seem confounded in everything else, still avoid in France, 
as much as they can, to unite themselves by marriage.” 


Some centuries before the French Revolution, we have ex- 
amples of the noblesse and the tiers état acting in concert for the 
common interest. In the eighteenth century, when the old 
governments of France were worn out, when a new power had 
arisen, when the general liberties of the kingdom were gone, and 
the ruin of local freedom had followed as a consequence, the 
bourgeois and the gentilhomme have no occasions for meeting, and 
they thus become strangers and even enemies. While the gentil- 
homme had been losing his political power, he had been acquiring 
privileges; and privileges without power make those who have 
them hated and feeble. Among the most odious privileges was 
the freedom from taxation—a privilege which, with the increase 
in the amount of taxation in the kingdom, became more hateful 
to those who were not exempt. When Louis XIV., being hard 
pressed for money, established two taxes, which all classes were 
bound to pay—the capitation and the vingtiémes,—-still there was a 
difference made in the collection even of these taxes between the 
noblesse and the tiers état. The author truly remarks, that, of 
all the ways of making a distinction among men and marking 
classes, inequality of taxation is the worst. 

We have seen that the noblesse were separated by their habits, 
their prejudices, and their privileges from the rest of the nation. 
The bourgeoisie also were separated from the body of the nation, 
whom we call the people. The middle class generally lived in 
the towns, and the author explains the reason of this, as he con- 
ceives it. However this may be, the bourgeois living in the 
towns lost all taste for the country, and his ambition was to be 
a functionary. The passion of the French for places is of old 
date, and it has been fostered since the Revolution. Though the 
places under the old government did not always resemble those 
of the present day, there were more of them, as the author thinks, 
and the eagerness with which men sought after them was intense. 
“The chief difference that is observed between the times of which 

[Vol. LXVI. No. CXXX.]—New Sentsgs, Vol. X. No. II. KK 
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I speak and our own is, that then the government sold the places, 
while at present it gives them; to get them a man no longer 
gives money, he gives himself.” 

The bourgeois, too, was distinguished from the peasant by 
privileges. There were thousands of offices which exempted him 
either entirely or partially from the public burdens, the milice, 
the corvée, and the taille. The author is of opinion that the 
number of exemptions was as great among the bourgeoisie as 
among the noblesse, and often greater. Such privileges filled 
with envy and hatred those who had not got them, and made the 
possessors proud and insolent. The bourgeois and the people 
living in the same town became strangers and enemies. Turgot 
says, in one of his works, that the bourgeois of the towns had 
contrived to regulate the octrois (duties paid on certain articles 
brought into towns) in such a way that they did not press on 
them. 

The reader may suppose that he has now got a pretty good 
idea of the ancient régime, but the author assures us (p. 167) 
that we must read further in order to understand the society 
which made the Revolution. He tells us that, notwithstanding 
all that had been done towards the establishment of absolute 
power, there was still a kind of liberty in France which is difficult 
to understand. He has a chapter (xi.) on this matter, which is 
very instructive. A few remarks may give some idea of what it 


contains.— 


* Centralization had already the same character, the same ways of 
proceeding, and the same objects as in our day, but not yet the same 
power. The government, in its eagerness to get money, having made 
most of the offices saleable, had thus deprived itself of the power of 
giving them and taking them away at its pleasure.—It was constantly 
under the necessity of employing instruments which it had not made 
itself, and could not destroy. It thus happened that its absolute will 
was weakened in the execution.—The government did not yet dispose 
of this infinite amount of favours, of relief, of honours, and of 
money which it can distribute at present; accordingly it had much 
fewer means of corruption and of compulsion.—Many of the privileges, 
of the prejudices, of the false ideas which were most opposed to the 
establishment of a regular and wholesome freedom, maintained in many 
persons a spirit of independence, and disposed them to resist the abuses 


of authority.” 


The nobles themselves, though they had lost their ancient 
power, retained something of the pride of their ancestors; they 
were as much the enemies of servitude as they were of order. 
The priests, who have since become the servile tools of the tem- 
poral sovereign, were one of the most independent bodies of the 
nation. Many of the ecclesiastics were of noble blood, and re- 
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tained even in the church the pride and the intractable character 
of their race. But it was the possession of landed property 
which, more than anything else, contributed to give to the priest 
the ideas, the wants, the feelings, and often the passions of the 
citizen. Many of these priests—as, for example, in Languedoc, 
—were excellent men of business, as we see among other evidence 
from the minutes (procés-verbaux) of the provincial assemblies 
in 1779 and 1789.* Bishops and abbés, eminent for their piety 
and knowledge, make reports on the establishment of roads and 
canals, and treat the subject like men who understood it well :— 

“T venture to think,’ (says the author,) “contrary to an opinion 
which is very common and well fixed, that the people who deprive the 
Catholic clergy of all share in the property of the land, and change all 
their revenues into salaries, only serve the interests of the Holy See 
and those of temporal princes, and deprive themselves of a very great 
element of liberty.—If one would form a true idea of the revolutions 
which men’s minds can undergo in consequence of a change in their 
a, he must read the cahiers of the order of the clergy in 
1789. 


Here we learn something worth -knowing. The servility of 
the clergy in France, under its two emperors, presents.a striking 
contrast to its character under the old monarchy. The ancient 
clergy of France, in spite of the vices of some of the body, will 
always be remembered for its learning and its virtues. “1 com- 
menced,” says the author, “the study of the old society full of 
prejudice against the clergy ; I ended full of respect.” ‘This isa 
manly avowal. It shows the goodness of the author's heart, and 
his noble character. A man who can say this deserves our 
confidence. 

“The men of the eighteenth century” (says M. de Tocqueville, 
p-. 181) “knew little of this kind of passion for material comfort 
(bien-étre), which is, as it were, the mother of servitude—a feeble pas- 
sion, but one of great tenacity and unchangeable, which readily min- 
gles with and, as one may say, entwines itself among many private 





* Young tells a good story about a bishop of Languedoc. At Béziers, he 
went to see the farm of the Abbé Rozier, a writer on husbandry, but he was 

me. “‘I asked why he left the country? and they gave me a curious anet- 

e of the Bishop of Béziers’ cutting a road through the abbé’s farm, at the 
expense of the province, to lead to the house of the bishop’s mistress, which occa. 
sioned such a quarrel, that Mons. Rozier could stay no longer in the country: 
This is a pretty feature of a government, that a man is to be’forced to sell his 
estate and driven out of a country, because bishops make love—I suppose to 
their. neighbours’ wives, as no other love is fashionable in France. ich of 
my neighbours’ wives will tempt the Bishop of Norwich to make a road through 
my farm, and drive me to sell Bradfield? TI give my authority for this anec- 
dote, the chat of a table @hdte: it is as likely to be false as true; but Lan- 
guedocian bishops are certainly not English ones.” - 
KK 
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virtues—the love of family, well-regulated morals, respect for religious 
ereeds, and even the lukewarm and constant observance of the esta- 
blished forms of religion ; a passion which is consistent with general 
propriety, but repugnant to heroism, which is excellently adapted to 
make orderly men and cowardly citizens. They were better and 
worse.” 

Thus we must not estimate the servility of the French before 
the Revolution by their submission to the sovereign power. 
They submitted to the will of the king, but there was a kind of 
obedience that they knew nothing of :— 

“They did not, know what it was to bend before an illegitimate or 
disputed authority, which is little honoured, often despised, but wil- 
lingly submitted to because it is useful or can do harm. This degrading 
form of servitude was unknown to them. The king inspired them with 
feelings such as no prince, even the most absolute who has since ap- 
peared in the world, has been able to excite, and which are even become 
almost incomprehensible to us, so completely has the Revolution extir- 

ated even the very roots of them from our heart. They had for him 
oth the feeling which we have towards a father, and the respect which 
is only due to God. When submitting to his most arbitrary commands, 
they yielded less to constraint than to love; and thus it often hap- 
pened that they preseryed the freedom of the mind even in the most 
extreme dependence. Jor them the greatest evil in obeying was con- 
straint ; for us, it is the least. The worst part is in the servile sen- 
timent which produces obedience. Let us, then, not despise our 
fathers; we have no right to doit. Would to God that we might 
be able to recover, with their prejudices and their faults, a little of 
Aheir grandeur.” 


The author's conclusion is, that the ancient régime was not a 
time of servility and dependence ; there was much more liberty 
than in our days, but it was an irregular liberty, always confined 
within the limits of class, and attached to the idea of exception 
and privilege. Certainly the men who met in the Constituent 
Assembly, and those bold spirits which disturbed France and the 
world, were not such men as could have been produced ina 
country where all liberty had been extinguished. 

There still remain several elements to be considered before we 
attain.a.full perception of the condition of France before the 
Revolution,of ,1789. But we can only indicate them briefly. 
The author endeavours to establish the fact (chap. xii.) that, not- 
withstanding the. progress, of civilization, the, condition of. the 
‘French peasant was sometimes worse in the eighteenth century 
than it had been in the thirteenth. Everybody had left the 
country except the peasant; the nobility and bowrgeois did not 

i liye there. | ‘The, peasant, was, alone. The author affirms this to 
have been; the, general, rule. There only remained one gentleman 
in each village, and that was the curé, who, in, spite of Voltaire, 
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stiys the author, might have been the master, if he had not be- 
longed to a privileged class which was hated. Thus, in the 
eighteenth century, a French village is a community of poor, 
ignorant people, left entirely alone, with no person of superior 
condition to help, aid, or advise them, or set them a better ex- 
ample. In Ireland the same miserable condition existed not 
long since, and the results have been very much the same in both 
countries, though they have come in different ways. ‘This poor 
French peasant—a free man and a proprietor, ignorant and misera- 
ble—still preserved the natural perspicacity of his race, but he had 
lost even the capacity of applying himself to agriculture. His 
aptitude was almost limited to arms; a talent for war is a cha- 
racteristic of the Gallic race. He lived alone in his village ; 
but from time to time some of the new ideas reached him. Ex- 
ternally he did not seem changed ; his habits, his faith, were the 
same; he was submissive, and even merry. But let this man, 
who bears so well what he cannot avoid, be roused by the hope 
of escaping from his miserable condition, and then you will know 
what he is capable of doing:— 

“It is curious to see in what strange security all the persons were 
living who occupied the upper and middle ranks of French society, 
even at the moment when the Revolution was commencing; to hear 
them talk so cleverly among themselves of the virtues of the people, 
their kind disposition, their faithful attachment, their innocent plea- 
sures, when already ’93 is beneath their feet.” 


In the reign of Louis XVI., one of the few French kings who 
cared for his people, it began to be the practice for the king him- 
self to tell the people, or for his agents to do it for him, that they 
were oppressed and ill treated. Thirteen years before the Revo- 
lution, when the king attempted to abolish the corvée, he said in 
his preamble :— 

“ With the exception of a small number of provinces (Jes pays d’ état), 
almost all the roads of the kingdom have been made gratuitously by the 
poorest part of our subjects. All the weight of this burden accordingly 
has fallen on those who have only their arms, and who are only inte- 
rested in a secondary degree in the roads; those who are really inte- 
rested are the proprietors, almost all privileged, whose property is 
increased in value by the making of the roads. By forcing the poor 
alone to support them, by compelling him to give his time and his 
labour without pay, we deprive him of the only resouree which he has 
against misery and hunger, in order to make him work for the advan- 
tage of the rich.” 

This, and other things like it, were.said in public documents, 
which the government printed and published. They were, of 
course, addressed to the enlightened part of the nation. The 
people, it was generally understood, heard without understanding. 
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With all the good intentions displayed during the reign of Louis: 
XVI. for relieving the misery of the poor, there was mingled # 
great amount of contempt for them; and “this,” remarks M. de 
Tocqueville, “reminds us somewhat of the opinions of Madame 
Duchatelet, who made no scruple, says Voltaire’s secretary, about 
undressing herself before her people, not considering it well 
proved that valets were men.” 

M. de Tocqueville explains (chap. xiii.) how the writers 
(hommes de lettres) of the eighteenth century had become the 
chief political personages of the country, and the consequences of 
it. The consequences were plain. These men had no practical 
knowledge of affairs, and yet matters political and social were 
their favourite topics. They discussed the origin of society, the 
rights of man, the foundations of law, sometimes carelessly and 
slightly, sometimes with great labour and industry, if not with 
great exactness of thought. Dealing.with general principles and 
with things in the abstract, they had no idea of the immense 
practical difficulties which stand in the way even of the most 
desirable reforms, and of the dangers that accompany even the 
most necessary revolutions. They had not even that superficial 
knowledge which every man has in a free country simply from 
living among free institutions. Thus, like all men who think 
only, and never act, they became bold in opinion; they despised 
all experience, and had no faith except in their own systems. 
Their readers being as ignorant as themselves, gave them a ready 
ear. Even the higher classes of the ancien régime were so 
blinded, that they readily accepted the theories of the men who: 
handled the pen, even those which were most hostile to their own 
rights and their very existence. It was an amusement to them, 
while enjoying peaceably their privileges, to laugh at the absurdity 
of all the established customs. Yet they never dreamed of a 
violent revolution. 


“T read attentively the cahiers* which the Three Orders drew up 
before the meeting of the States General in 1789; I say the Three 





* These cahiers, or mémoires, were drawn up in perfect freedom by each of 
the Three Orders; they were fully discussed and considered by each of the 
Three Orders; “For,” says the author, “the government of this time, when it 
addressed itself to the nation, did not undertake both to ask questions and 
give the answer.” The chief part of the cahiers were collected at the time, 
and published in three volumes. The originals are deposited in the national 
archives, and with them the minutes of the assemblies which drew them up, 
and some of the correspondence which took place at the time between Necker 
and his agents on the occasion of these assemblies. The collection is a long 
series of folio volumes, the most precious document which remains on the 
ancient condition of France, and which every one must study who would 
know what opinion was in France at the commencement of the Revolution.. 
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Orders—those of the nobility and clergy as well as those of the tiers 
état. I observe that here they call for the change of a law, there of a 
custom. I continue to the end of this immense piece of work, and 
when I come to put together all these several demands, I see, with a 
sort of alarm, that what they ask for is the simultaneous and syste- 
matic abolition of all the laws and of all the usages of the country; I 
see at once that the question is going to be about one of the greatest 
and most dangerous revolutions which have ever happened on the 
earth. Those who will soon be the victims know nothing of it: they 
believe that the total and sudden transformation of such a compli- 
eated ancient society can be effected without a shock, by the aid of 
reason, and by its sole power.” 


When the difficulties of the Government, and particularly its 
financial embarrassment, caused the convocation of the States 
General, in 1789, at Versailles, everything was ready for the 
explosion; and we who live now, and can see better than the 
actors in that great drama could do, are not surprised at the 
catastrophe. 

One word more. Sometimes the French Revolution has been 
attributed to the American, and there is no doubt that the esta- 
blishment of the independence of the British colonies had some 
influence on the French Revolution, some effect, perhaps, in 
hastening it, but no more. “The Americans,” says M. de Tocque- 
ville (p. 223), “seemed only to execute that which our writers 
had conceived; they gave the substance of the reality to that 
which we were dreaming about.” Abstract theories, however, had 
little to do with the American Revolution, which was made by a 
people of a very different character from the French, and who 
had received a very different political education under the colonial 
government of Great Britain. Yet the enunciation of the rights 
of man,* as they are called, came from the other side of the 
Atlantic, and the American Declaration of Independence is redo- 





M. deT ocqueville says (p. 400), that the printed volumes are a faithful abbre- 
viation of what the manuscripts contain. Young has some remarks on the 
demands contained in the cahiers (p.618). He says,—‘ From this detail of the 
instructions given by the nation, f will not assert that everything which the 
National Assembly has decreed is justifiable; but it may be very fairly con- 
cluded, that much the greater part of their arrés, and many that have been 
the most violently arraigned, are here expressly demanded.” 

* “ We hold these truths to be self-evident : that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these 
rights, governments are ipatibated among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed; that whenever any form of government es 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the ple to alter or abolish it, and 
to institute a new government, laying its foundation on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.” —Declaration of ; 
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lent of those abstract theories of government in which the 
revolutionary Frenchmen had unbounded faith. But the Decla- 
ration of Independence was the work of Mr. Jefferson, who was a 
great admirer of the French writers. Though his draught of the 
Declaration was approved by Adams and Franklin, and formally 
accepted by Congress, there was not a man in America, except 
Jefferson, who would have expressed it in the same language. 
Here we must pause, both for the sake of keeping within rea- 
sonable limits, and because the matter is too large to be adequately 
treated. in any review. Enough has been said to show what are 
the author's opinions of the state of France before the Revolution, 
and of what we may call the causes of it. There still remain 
several chapters which we have not analysed ; and this omission 
leaves the examination of the author's work less complete than it 
might be. There is a chapter (xvi.) in which he shows that the 
reign of Louis XVI. was the most prosperous period of the 
ancient monarchy, and that this very prosperity hastened the 
Revolution ; another (xviii.), on certain measures by which the 
Government completed the revolutionary education of the people ; 
not intending to accomplish so good work, we may assume: and 
another (xix.), on a great administrative revolution just before 
the year 1789, and its consequences. The author concludes,— 


“T have now reached the threshold of this memorable Revolution ; 
at present I shall not enter; in a short time, perhaps, I shall be able 
to do so. I shall then not consider the Revolution in its causes; I 
shall examine it in itself, and probably I shall venture to pass a judg- 
ment on the society which has sprung out of it.” 


All men who love truth must earnestly wish that the author 
may be able to finish his work. 
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Art. VIII.—Emerson’s Eneuisu Traits. 
English Traits. By R. W. Emerson. London. 1886, 


‘NGLISHMEN have a particular pleasure in hearing and 
reading criticisms on their own country. They are_per- 
fectly impervious to the shafts of ridicule or the revilings of 
abuse, and can enjoy a joke at their own expense as heartily as if 
a neighbour were the sufferer. Nothing delights a cockney more 
than to see the traditional Englishman of the French theatre, 
padded to do justice to the national fat, rollicking on the stage 
in a green cutaway, offering to sell his wife. to all comers, and 
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confining his conversation to the disconnected but suggestive 
expressions ‘‘Goddem” and “ Rosbif.” But perhaps this equa- 
nimity is itself a provoking trait in the national character, and 
may be one of the chief causes of the irritation with which most 
foreigners speak of Englisbmen. Certainly there are very few works 
on England by foreigners which treat the subject either fairly or 
with any degree of vigour and originality. Lesser men cannot 
overcome their chagrin at the indifference displayed by the cri- 
ticised to the critic ; greater men fear they should not do justice 
to a nation so insular and peculiar. It is, therefore, a welcome 
novelty that within the last twelve months the England of the 
present day should have been the subject of publications from 
the pen of two writers so different, yet each so piquant and so 
able, as M. de Montalembert and Mr. Emerson. Englishmen 
cannot complain of any want of courtesy, or any deficiency of 
insight, on the part of either author; but, glad as we are to see 
the admiration bestowed on England by a distinguished French- 
man, we are still more pleased with the friendly and honest 
tribute of an American. It is nearer our hearts to be well 
understood by America than by anyother country. A kindred 
blood, too, runs in the veins of the critic, and teaches him to 
appreciate those of whom he writes in a manner impossible, 
perhaps, to a foreigner. Mr. Emerson has given us a book from 
which we may learn many things ;. much about. ourselves, about 
what we have, and about what we have not; and, still more, from 
which we may learn that the nobleness of spirit which gives 
praise as well as blame where it is due, may be relied on as 
existing across the Atlantic. 

Mr. Emerson came to England, in 1847, to: give a course of 
lectures at the request of the managers of the Union of Mechanics’ 
Institutes. As he remarks, this invitation not only secured him an 
indemnity for his travelling expenses, but gave him a ready intro- 
duction into the society of many important towns. He opens his 
commentaries by the remark made so often by Americans, that 
“England is a garden.” . “ The fields,” he says, “‘ appear to have 
been finished with a pencil instead of a plough.” No sentence 
could have better introduced us to what was coming, and pre- 
pared us for what we had to expect. We might be sure it was 
an inhabitant of a new and a vast continent who could speak 
with such exaggeration; as we might also be sure that the 
phrase could only belong to a lover of elaborate epigrams. It is 
the characteristic of Mr. Emerson’s writing, that it consists of 
thousands of such sentences—short, pointed, yet conceived on a 
large scale. Johnson tells Boswell that he had once read a 
long passage from “‘Thomson’s Seasons,” omitting every other 
line, that his hearers never found it out, and thought the passage 
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exceedingly fine. Mr. Emerson seems to have cut out every 
other line of his observations, and to have distilled the spirit of 
his remarks into the smallest compass, in. order to season them 
more highly. Reading his book is like eating potted meat ; it is 
very good, very creditable to the cook, and a little of it goes a 
long way, but it is not exactly the genuine beef. We have got 
to add something, to add bulk and proportions, before we arrive 
at what Mr. Emerson really thought. How many little leaps 
the mind makes before it springs from saying “England is 
highly cultivated,” to saying ‘ England is finished with a pencil 
instead of a plough.” But these leaps remain unnoticed by the 
author, and we only have the result on which he ultimately lit. 
The manner and the matter of a book cannot be disjoined; the 
expression and the thought go together. An epigrammatic writer 
is necessarily an artificial one, and we must be on our guard 
against his art. As we proceed in Mr. Emerson’s book, we come 
upon many passages where we may conveniently call to mind this 
opening remark, and may say of his highly-cultivated little sen- 
tences, what he says of the plots of English soil, that “they are 
finished with a pencil rather than with a plough.” 

Mr. Emerson's cardinal point of view is that England is the 
mistress of the present, as America is the mistress of the future. 
“It is observed,” he says, “that the English interest us a little 
less within a few years; and hence the impression that the 
British power has culminated, is in solstice, or already declining.” 
Perhaps the consolation derived from this thought may have 
something to do with his breadth of statement when speaking of 
the actual influence which England exerts, and the position she 
holds in the modern world. “ The culture of the day, the thoughts 
and aims of men, are English thoughts and aims.” “The 
Russian.in his snows,” continues our epigrammatist, “is aiming 
to be English. The Turk and Chinese are making awkward 
efforts to be English.” And this universality of influence makes 
it hard to judge of England, for the critic is not independent; 
his thoughts are insensibly coloured by all that is English. 
“England has inoculated all nations with her civilization, in- 
telligence, and tastes; and to resist the tyranny and prepossession 
of the British element, a serious man must aid himself by com- 

aring with it the civilization of the farthest east and west, the 
old Greek, the Oriental, and much more the ideal standard.” 
We presume that we are to gather ¥rom the sentence, that the 
civilization of the farthest west will be the same with the ideal 
standard. We hope it may prove so; and, as Mr. Emerson tells 
us that the civilization of America is yet in futurity, it is impos- 
sible to say how nearly it may reach perfection when it comes. 

Spade-husbandry, we are told by agriculturists, answers admi- 
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rably where the scope of operations is limited, definite, and ascer- 
tainable; and so Mr. Emerson is particularly successful in the 
way he treats an obvious and familiar truth. He digs about it, 
and dresses it; he manures it with a rich deposit of illustration 
and anecdote; he works with inconceivable labour, and in the 
end certainly produces a much finer fruit than we are accus- 
tomed to get. That England derives great advantages from its 
geographical position, which makes it the -centre of trade, and 
that the variety of its produce and the evenness of its climate 
give ample room for all kinds of industry, is one of those reco- 
gnised facts with which we are made well acquainted almost before 
we begin to wear trousers. But the truism is too true to remain 
unnoticed; and Mr. Emerson has to point out what every one 
knows. The way in which he does it, is as good a piece of 
spade-husbandry as is to be found in any modern writer. We 
seem to have heard every sentence before, and yet to find every 
sentence new. We know it all, and yet we like to read it. It 
could not have been done better. A little story or happy allusion 
is put at convenient intervals to light us like a gaslamp, along a 
way which the author fears we might find somewhat dreary. 
The description of the climate is brightened up by a saying of 
Charles Ii., that it invited men abroad more days in the year, 
and more hours in the day, than that of ’any other country. To 
the London fog is allotted the epigram of an anonymous wit, who 
said of the English atmosphere, that “in a fine day it was like 
looking up a chimney; in a foul day like looking down one.” 
Sir John Herschel is quoted as saying that London is the centre 
of the terrene globe, and the advantages of the Thames are illus- 
trated by a saying of a Lord Mayor, who when James I. declared 
his purpose of punishing London by removing his court, replied 
that, “in removing his royal presence from his lieges, they hoped 
he would leave them the Thames.” All this is done with great 
skill, and is the fruit, we may be sure, of much labour and 
patience. Were it done with moderate success, we should be 
content to take it in its turn, and then forget it by the time we 
began the next chapter. But Mr. Emerson’s success is so great, 
that we can afford to dwell on his description, and may peruse 
with equal pleasure and amusement the production of his pains- 
taking art. 

After he is once established in England, Mr. Emerson begins 
to speculate whether race is in any great degree the cause of all 
that Englishmen have done. Speculations on race seem generally 
intended only to provoke contradiction, and the first application 
we make of any general rule turns out to be an exception. 
Mr. Emerson tells us that the low organizations are simplest; 
“a mere mouth, a jelly, or a straight worm.” As the scale 
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mounts, the organizations become complex. ‘‘ The best nations 
are those most widely related.” We may enjoy the pleasure of 
contradicting this, if we please. The Greeks, Arabs, and Jews, 
were of a simple race; they were, to use the physiological language, 
mere “mouths and jellies.” The Byzantine Greeks were mon- 
grels, so were the Egyptians of the Delta under the Romans, so 
are the modern Mexicans. We confess that looking at these 
instances, the jellies seem to us to have the best of it. But 
Mr. Emerson is far from any pedantic advocacy of a theory. 
He owns that the fact is worth more than any reasons that can 
be given for it. The Englishman, who ‘is, as Defoe said, “ the 
mud of all races,” is better than any of the parts from which he 
is derived. Perhaps the only great advantage which we can 
with certainty attribute to the mixture of races from which the 
English spring, is the great variety of talent and character to 
be found among them. There is a greater play of individuality 
here, a greater diversity, and a greater persistence in diversity, 
than in any nation under the sun. 

As we have got among the “ mouths and jellies,” we may ob- 
serve here as well as anywhere else, that the rudiments of physi- 
ology seem a very dangerous acquisition for the lovers of the 
spade-husbandry kind of writing. They suggest an infinity of 
false analogies. ‘The great facts of Nature slowly worked out by 
science are marvellous and unexpected. They strike the imagi- 
nation, and dwell in the memory. ‘They haunt the man of poe- 
tical temperament, and the inventive and laborious writer thinks 
that surely he can work them in somehow. Mr. Emerson has a 
mind exactly fitted to be caught and betrayed by them. We need 
not go far to seek for instances. The pages in which the jelly 
theory of races is discussed, supply us with two examples that 
may stand for a hundred others. “It need not puzzle us,” we 
are told, “ that Malay and Papuan, Celt and Roman, Saxon and 
Tartar, should mix, when we see the rudiments of tiger and 
baboon in our human form.” We should like to know who 
could possibly doubt that Celt and Roman would mix. If it is 
meant by mixing that the offspring of the two races has a union 
of qualities better than the qualities belonging to either of the 
parent stocks, what light could be thrown on this doubtful fact 
by knowing that the structure of certain mammalia is, up to a 
particular point, the same? Again we read, ‘‘ Perhaps the ocean 
serves as a galvanic battery to distribute acids at one pole, and 
alkalies at the other. So England tends to accumulate her libe- 
rals in America, and her conservatives in London.” If Mr. 
Emerson had not been deluded by his reminiscences of electricity, 
we may be sure he would never have penned-this sentence. The 
complete separation in space produced by the intervening Atlantic, 
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is one of the many causes why America is independent of Eng- 
land, and her freedom unfettered by the traditions of the old 
country. Butas to the galvanic battery, and the acids and alka- 
lies, we know that India is separated by twice the distance of sea, 
and that still the English mind does not undergo any great che- 
mical change during the voyage to Calcutta. 

In Mr. Emerson's book, however, there is much more to admire 
than to find fault with, and we must hasten to do justice to its 
great merits. Sometimes these consist in remarks, new and in- 
structive, which we may be glad to take into our thoughts and 
weigh them carefully and well. But more generally English 
readers will find the prominent merit to be the fertility, the live- 
liness, and acuteness of observation with which topics, long 
familiar to them, are handled. Such a merit can only be appre- 
ciated by those who read the book itself, but a specimen may 
give some indication of it, and we will therefore give a quotation 
from this same chapter on “ race,” which we think is a fair sample 
of Mr. Emerson’s manner of writing :— 


“The English have more constitutional energy than any other 
people. They think, with Henri Quatre, that manly exercises are the 
foundation of that elevation of mind which gives one nature ascendant 
over another; or, with the Arabs, that the days spent in the chase are 
not counted in the length of life. They box, run, shoot, ride, row, and 
sail from pole to pole. They eat, and drink, and live jolly in the open 
air, putting a bar of solid sleep between day and day. They walk and 
ride as fast as they can, their head bent forward, as if urged on some 
pressing affair. The French say that Englishmen in the street always 
walk straight before them like mad dogs. Men and women walk with 
infatuation. As soon as he can handle a gun, hunting is the fine art 
of every Englishman of condition. They are the most voracious 
people of prey that ever existed. Every season turns out the aristo- 
eracy into the country, to shoot and fish. The more vigorous run out 
of the island to Europe, to America, to Asia, to Africa, and Australia, 
to hunt with fury by gun, by trap, by harpoon, by lasso, with dog, 
with horse, with elephant, or with dromedary, all the game that is in 
nature. These men have written the game-books of all countries, as 
Hawker, Scrope, Murray, Herbert, Maxwell, Cumming, and a host of 
travellers.’ The people at home are addicted to boxing, running, leap- 
ing, and rowing matches. 

“T suppose the dogs and horses must be thanked for the fact, that 
the men have muscles almost as tough and supple as their own. If in 
every efficient man there is first a fine animal, in the English race it is 
of the best breed, a wealthy, juicy, broad-chested creature, steeped in 
ale and good cheer, and a little overloaded by his flesh. Men of 
animal nature rely, like animals, on- their instincts. The Englishman 
associates well with dogs and horses. His attachment to the horse 
arises from the courage and address required to manage it. _The horse 
finds out who is afraid of it, and does not disguise its opinion. Their 
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young boiling clerks and lusty collegians like the company of horses 
better than the company of professors. I suppose the horses are 
better company for them. The horse has more uses than Buffon 
noted. If you go into the streets every driver in *bus or dray is a 
bully; and, if I wanted a good troop of soldiers, I should recruit 
among the stables. Add a certain degree of refinement to the vivacity 
of these riders, and you obtain the precise quality which makes the 
men and women of polite society formidable.” 


A chapter follows on “ability,’—on the qualities, that is, 
which have enabled England to attain its present pitch of great- 
ness. Mr. Emerson dwells on the logical turn of the English 
mind, on its love of utility, its patience, its capacity for sustaining 
artificial systems, its trustfulness. ‘‘ There is a necessity,” he 
says, “for the English to be logical. They would hardly greet 
the good that did not logically fall, as if it excluded their own 
merits or shook their understandings. And yet they do not love 
a syllogism merely for its own sake. They have a supreme eye 
to facts, and are ‘locked and bolted to results.’” They have the 
high logic of never confounding the major and minor proposition, 
keeping their eye on their aim in all the complicity and delay 
incident to the several series of means they employ. And yet no 
nation has as keen a sense of the means to be employed. “They 
are impious in their scepticism of theory, and in high departments 
they are cramped and sterile. But the unconditional surrender 
to facts, and the choice of means to reach their ends, are as admi- 
rable as with ants and bees.” And Mr. Emerson paints the 
success of this happy instinct in the strongest colours. He tells 
us that the English apply themselves to agriculture, to draining, 
to resisting encroachments of sea, wind, travelling sands, cold 
and wet subsoil; to fishery, to manufacture of indispensable 
staples, salts, plumbago, leathers, wool, glass, pottery, and bricks, 
and by their steady combinations they succeed. And as a proof 
of what they can do, he boldly adds, “A manufacturer sits down 
to dinner in a suit of clothes which was wool on a sheep's back 
at sunrise.” Certainly there is no finishing off with a plough 
about this, but it is touched in with the most finely-pointed 
pencil. 

In the same way Mr. Emerson goes through the consideration 
of the other qualities on which he thinks it worth while to expa- 
tiate. He bids us notice how patient the English are. “ They 
have no running for luck and no immoderate speed.” “ Private 
persons exhibit in scientific and antiquarian researches the same 
pertinacity as the nation showed in the coalitions in which it 
yoked Europe against the empire of Buonaparte.” And then our 
careful purveyor dishes up his well-selected instances, and reminds 
us how Sir John Herschel expatriated himself for years at the 
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Cape of Good Hope, finished his inventory of the southern 
heaven, came home, and redacted it in eight years more; how 
the Admiralty, sending out expedition after expedition, have at 
last solved the problem of the North-west passage; how, lastly, 
Lord Elgin, having spent five years in discovering the marbles of 
Athens, and then hearing that the ship conveying them to England 
had struck and gone to the bottom, had them all fished up by 
divers. Throughout England and Englishmen, Mr. Emerson 
sees the presence of energy, as one proof of which he notices the 
“highly artificial construction of the whole fabric.” The soil 
itself is artificial ; Chat Moss and the fens of Lincolnshire have 
been recovered by art from the wastefulness of nature. The 
cattle are of an artificial breed ; the climate is made milder by the 
enormous consumption of coal. The models of designers are 
brought from Southern Europe. The lawis a network of fictions. 
The Universities galvanise dead languages into a semblance of life; 
—and so forth, the author heaping up a hundred ingenious in- 
stances, and occasionally falling into such pitfalls of spade- 
husbandry as telling us that “ the crimes are fictitious, as smug- 
gling, poaching, nonconformity, heresy, and treason.” 

Chapters follow on the manners and character of the English, 
written with a good-humoured recognition of all that is great in 
us, and a good-humoured ridicule of all that is absurd. “ I find 
the Englishman,” says Mr. Emerson, “to be him of all men who 
stands firmest in his shoes. The one thing the English value is 
pluck.” He.observes “that this is no country for faint-hearted 
people ; that the vigour of the people appears in their incuriosity 
and stony neglect each of every other.” ‘ I know not where any 
personal eccentricity is so freely allowed, and no man gives him- 
self any concern with it. An Englishman walks in a pouring 
rain, swinging his closed umbrella like a walking-stick ; wears a 
wig, or a shawl, or a saddle, or stands on his head, and no remark 
ismade.” Mr. Emerson is an honest and fearless man, and seems 
untroubled with that fear of his own countrymen which besets 
most Americans; for he adds, “ It was an odd proof of this im- 
pressive energy that in my lectures I hesitated to read, and threw 
out for its impertinence many a disparaging phrase which I had 
been accustomed to spin about poor, thin, unable mortals.” In 
& new country like America, where national vanity is so much 
stronger than national pride, it requires true courage to say 
openly that views of humanity, based on what was to be seen at 
home, had to be corrected when acquaintance with a foreign country 
showed the speaker what manhood could be. 

“‘ Domesticity,” he continues, “is the taproot which enables 
the nation ‘to branch wide and high.’ The motive and end of 
their trade is to guard the independence and privacy of their 
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homes. They love all that is old, of long-standing, traditionary. 
They keep their old customs, costumes, and pumps. Their leases 
run for a hundred and a thousand years. Every Englishman is 
an embryonic chancellor. His instinct is to search for a pre- 
cedent; and then the severest decorum rules the court and the 
cottage.” Mr. Emerson introduces a story to illustrate this. 
“When Thalberg, the pianist, was one evening performing before 
the Queen at Windsor, in a private party, the Queen accompanied 
him with hervoice. The circumstance took air, and all England 
shuddered from sea to sea. (Has not the finishing pencil been 
at work here?) The indecorum was never repeated.” ‘A sea- 
shell,” he says, ‘ should be the crest of England ; not only be- 
cause it represents a power built on the waves, but also the hard 
finish of the men.” ‘The Englishman,” he tells us, “is finished 
like a cowry ora murex. After the spire and the spines are 
formed, or, with the formation, a juice exudes, and a hard enamel 
varnishes every part.” 

We can but proceed in this way, and give a slight hint of 
the manner in which this industrious artist builds up his many- 
storied house on the frame-work of a familiar fact. It was not 
possible he should omit to notice the English reputation for 
truth. Their practical power, he says, rests on their reputation 
for truth. “English veracity seems to result on a sounder 
animal structure, as if they could afford it.” Even Lord Ches- 
terfield, with his French breeding, when he came to define a 
gentleman, declared that truth made his distinction. The Duke 
of Wellington told the French General, Kellermann, that he 
might rely on the parole of an English officer. Their love of 
truth, and the knowledge that this love is shared by those 
around them, makes them confide in each other. Madame de 
Staél says that the English irritated’ Napoleon mainly because 
they have found out how to unite success with honesty. They 
have a horror of adventurers in or out of Parliament. The 
ruling terror of Englishmen in these days is a terror of humbug. 
They like a man committed to his objects. They hate the 
French as frivolous, they hate the Irish as aimless, they hate the 
Germans as professors. Mr. Emerson notices as a lamentable 
falling-off in their plain-spoken love of truth and courage in say- 
ing the truth to the whole world, that last year such great honours 
were paid to the Emperor Louis Napoleon. He is sure that no 
Englishman whom he had the happiness to know consented, when 
the aristocracy of London cringed like a Neapolitan rabble before 
a successful thief. We think that something might be said in 
their own defence, even by those who were not preserved by an 
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blessings of despotism which disgraced a portion of the English 
press a few months ago. This was one of the eccentricities to be 
found among a free people, who do not care which side they 
take in a question which for them is a purely speculative one. 
But the French alliance was a real, and a noble, and honourable 
wish on the part of England. Louis Napoleon came to reap the 
benefit of this feeling. It is impossible to cheer an abstract pro- 
position; but, when they saw the Emperor, Englishmen cheered, 
because they were desirous to show their hearty assent to the 
doctrine that the Western nations ought to unite to defend the 
liberty of Europe. 

Mr. Emerson has some good remarks and some good anecdotes 
respecting the traits of taciturnity, stolidity, self-sufficiency, and 
imperturbable assertion of superiority so often noticed in the 
English character. Perhaps the best of these is a story of an 
English lady on the Rhine, who, hearing a German speaking of 
her party as foreigners, exclaimed, “ No, we are not foreigners— 
we are English; it is you that are foreigners.” Nor is it un- 
amusing what he says is told of a good Sir John, that he heard 
a case stated by counsel, and made up his mind ; then the counsel 
for the other side taking their turn to speak, he ‘found himself so 
unsettled and perplexed, that he exclaimed, “So help me God, I 
will never listen tv evidence again.” We regret to say that this 
portion of the book, excellent as it is, bears very evident traces of 
the over-digging which is more or less visible throughout. . We 
read, for instance,—‘‘ They tell you daily in London the story of 
the Frenchman and Englishman who quarrelled, and at last were 
persuaded to fight in the dark; when.the Englishman, not wish- 
ing really to hit his adversary, fired up the chimney, and brought 
down the Frenchman.” ‘They tell this daily in London! What 
@ curious piece of statistics, and what a patient and persevering 
city we must live in. Never did a Yankey Triptolemus drive his 
plough so fiercely. Let us turn from this exaggeration to give a 
quotation, which, although it has got a prize-potato or two in it, 
shall show Mr. Emerson in a fairer light :— 


“ Of that constitutional force, which yields the supplies of the day, 
they have the more than enough, the excess which creates courage on 
fortitude, genius in poetry, invention in mechanics, enterprise in trade, 
magnificence in wealth, splendour in ceremonies, petulance and projects 
in youth. The young men have a rude health which runs into pec- 
cant humours. They drink brandy like water, cannot expend their 
quantities of waste strength on riding, hunting; swimming, and fencing, 
and run into absurd frolics with the gravity of the Eumenides. They 
stoutly carry into every nook and corner of the earth. their turbulent 
sense; leaving no lie uncontradicted; no pretension unexamined. 
They chew hasheesh ; cut themselves with poisoned creases; swing 
Vol. LXVI. No. CXXX.]—New Seruzs, Vol. X. No. IL. LL 
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their hammock in the boughs of the Bohon Upas; taste every poison ; 
buy every secret; at Naples they put St. Januarius’s blood in an 
alembic; they saw a hole into the head of the “winking Virgin,” 
to know why she winks; measure with an English foot-rule every cell 
of the Inquisition, every Turkish caaba, every Holy of holies; trans- 
late and send to Bentley the arcanum bribed and bullied away from 
shuddering Brahmins; and measure their own strength by the terror 
they cause. These travellers are of every class, the best and the worst ; 
and it may easily happen that those of rudest behaviour are taken 
notice of and remembered. The Saxon melancholy in the vulgar rich 
and poor appears as gushes of ill-humour, which every check exasperates 
into sarcasm and vituperation. There are multitudes of rude young 
English who have the self-sufficiency and bluntness of their nation, 
and who, with their disdain of the rest of mankind, and with this 
indigestion and choler, have made the English traveller a proverb for 
uncomfortable and offensive manners. It was no bad description of 
the Briton generically, which was said two hundred years ago of one 
particular Oxford scholar: ‘ He was a very bold man, uttered anything 
that came into his mind, not only among his companions, but in public 
coffee-houses, and would often speak his mind of particular persons 
then accidentally present, without examining the company he was in ; 
for which he was often reprimanded, and several times threatened to be 
kicked and beaten.’ ” 


Hitherto we have had to follow Mr. Emerson through observa- 
tions on what is personal to individuals ; we now come to the 
portion of his book which treats of our social system, and of the 
present state of English thought ; and here, the notice he takes 
of what he thinks to be the defects and evils under which we 
labour, is the most interesting part of his discussion of the 
several facts. We care more to know what an intelligent 
foreigner thinks to be the drawbacks of England's immense 
wealth, the changes operating on the condition of the aristocracy, 
or the shortcomings of English religion and philosophy, than to 
read descriptions, however well written, of how rich, and noble, 
and good we are. There are things a foreigner can say, which 
are not thought to come well from a native; and when he says 
them, even if we do not agree with him, we are inclined to ponder 
over them and remember them. 

So we will pass lightly over the lively picture which Mr. Emer- 
son paints of English wealth, and of our love for our idol. 
“There is no country,” he tells us, “in which so absolute a 
homage is paid to wealth. In America, there is a touch of shame 
when a man exhibits the evidences of large property, as if, after 
all, it needed an apology.” We are glad to hear this, though we 
confess we had thought otherwise. But we know too well what 
mammon worship is here, not to rejoice that another nation is 
more free from it. Looked at on its good side, the love of wealth 
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is, he says, seen as the determination to be solvent. ‘“ Solvency 
is in the ideas and mechanism of an Englishman.” Words can 
hardly express what the wealth of England is. “ The creation of 
wealth in England in the last ninety years, is a main fact in 
modern history.” The wealth of London determines prices all 
over the globe; and the proudest result of this creation has been 
the great and refined forces it has put at the disposal of the private 
citizen. ‘In the social world, an Englishman to-day has the 
best lot. He is a king in a plain coat.” 

But we do not, as indeed we know pretty well, get the advan- 
tages of wealth quite without alloy. First of all, Mr. Emerson 
points out, that the machine unmans the user. “ The robust 
rural Saxon degenerates in the mills to the Leicester stockinger, 
and to the imbecile Manchester spinner.” And then, in a change 
of industry, “ whole towns are sacrificed like anthills, and society 
is admonished of the mischief of the division of labour.” To 
which sad facts, for we cannot refuse to see much truth in this 
statement, we can: only answer, that the inventive ingenuity of 
man makes some poor compensation, even to its victims, for the 
evils it works; and that the mere facility of locomotion, if no- 
thing else, is a weapon of defence in the hands of the artisan 
suffering under the introduction of new machinery. For the 
mental enervation which continual contact with machinery is so 
apt to cause, we see no remedy, except that it is every day more 
recognised as good economy not to grind men down too hard, 
and that whenever a change in our social habits shall give the 
artisan an interest in the profits and a share in the management, 
the springs of hope will lend elasticity even to a mind that lives 
among the spindles. 

“Then, again,” continues Mr. Emerson, “ come in new cala- 
mities. England is aghast at the disclosure of frauds in the 
manufacture of every fabric, and every article of consumption. 
This, too, is the reaction of machinery, but of the larger ma- 
chinery of commerce. “Tis not, I suppose, want of probity so 
much as the tyranny of trade, which necessitates a perpétual com- 
petition of underselling, and that, ‘again, a perpetual deterioration 
of the fabric.” In this we think Mr. Emerson looks too exclu- 
sively to the seller: part of the fault lies on the buyer. Rich 
people,—persons educated enough to know that a cheap bargain 
is a dear bargain,—do not suffer much from this deterioration. 
But as in England each class likes to copy and rival that above 
it, the poorer purchasers are pleased with having in name what 
the richer have. They must have white bread; so they buy alum 
and potatoes. The kitchen-maid sees her mistress in a new silk 
dress; so, to be even with her, she also buys a flimsy, dead- 
looking material, also called silk, which comes to pieces in the 
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first shower. Time, experience, cessation of the novelty, good 
instruction, will, perhaps, some day teach the poor to be a little 
wiser. 

“ England,” Mr. Emerson continues, “does not rule her 
wealth. She is simply a good England ; but no divinity, or wise 
instructed soul.” She must be held responsible for the despotism 
of expense. Her success strengthens the hands of base wealth. 
“Who,” exclaims Mr. Emerson, “can propose to youth poverty 
and wisdom, where mean gain has arrived at the conquest of 
letters and arts?” We scarcely know what to say to this; it is 
so very true. “ Not the aims of a manly life, but the means of 
meeting a certain ponderous expense, is that which is to be con- 
sidered by a youth in England emerging from his minority.” 
Every Englishman knows to his sorrow, that Mr. Emerson is 
right. Other men’s wealth hangs like a millstone round our 
neck. Whether time will see the burthen removed so long as 
our national prosperity endures, is more than we can presume 
to say. 

To the merits and services of the English aristocracy, Mr. 
Emerson renders a justice much to the honour of an American 
and a democrat. ‘The following passage will show the spirit in 
which he writes: — ° 

“The English nobles are high-spirited, active, educated men, born to 
wealth and power, who have run through every country, and kept in 
every country the best company, have seen every secret of art and 
nature, and, when men of any ability or ambition, have been consulted 
in the conduct of every important action. You cannot wield great 
agencies without lending yourself to them, and when it happens that 
the spirit, of the earl meets his rank and duties, we have the best 
examples of behaviour. Power of any kind readily appears in the 
manners; and beneficent power, le talent de bien faire, gives a majesty 
which cannot be concealed or resisted. 

“These people seem to gain as much as they lose by their position. 
They survey society, as from the top of St. Paul’s, and, if they never 
hear plain truth from men, they see the best of everything, in every 
kind, and they see things so grouped and amassed as to infer easily the 
sum and genius, instead of tedious particularities. Their good beha- 
viour deserves all its fame, and’ they have ‘that simplicity,’and that air 
of repose, which are: the finest ornament of greatness. 

« “The ‘upper classes have only birth, say the people here, and not 
thoughts. Yes, but they have manners, and it is wonderful how much 
talent, runs into, manners;—nowhere and never so much; as in England, 
They have the sense of superiority, the absence of all the ambitious 
effort which. disgusts in the aspiring classes, a pure tone of thought 
amd feeling, and the power to command, among their’ other luxuries, 
the presenée of the most accomplished men in their festive méetings. 

- “Toyalty is in the English ‘a sub-religion. ‘They wear’ the laws as 
ornaments, and walk by ‘their faith in their painted May-Fair, as if 
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among the forms of gods. The economist of 1855 who asks, Of what 
use are the Lords? may learn of Franklin to ask, of what use is a 
baby? ‘They have been a social church proper to inspire sentiments 
mutually honouring the lover and the loved. Politeness is the ritual 
of society, as prayers are of the Church; a school of manners, and a 
ee blessing to the age in which it grew. It is a romance adorning 

nglish life with a larger horizon; a midway heaven, fulfilling to their 
sense their fairy tales and poetry. This, just as far as the breeding of 
the nobleman, really made him brave, handsome, accomplished, and 
great-hearted.”’ 


“Of course, there is,” says Mr. Emerson, “ another side to all 
the gorgeous show which the nobility make.” Since their war- 
rior days were over, they have “ grown fat and wanton.” Pepys, 
Selwyn, and Moore, have left behind them, at very different umes 
of English history, materials to let us know what are the vices of 
an aristocracy. Scandalmongers of the present day have, also, 
their store of anecdotes. Here, however, we think Mr. Emerson 
wrong in connecting, in any especial manner, with an aristocracy, 
faults to be found in every sort of men whom the possession of 
accumulated wealth places in idleness. “Young Americans making 
the grand tour have even a worse character for debauchery than 
young lords. ‘The charge of a certain hardness and exclusiveness, 
and absence of power to recognise any claims but those of birth 
and wealth, is, perhaps, more justly made. “ When Julia Grisi 
and Mario sang at the house of the Duke of Wellington, and 
other grandees, a cord was stretched between the singer and the 
company. A man of art, who is also one of the celebrities of 
wealth and fashion, confessed to his friend, that he could not 
enter their houses without being made to feel that they were great 
lords and he a low plebeian.” And, whatever the vices or the 
virtues of the aristocracy, Mr. Emerson thinks their days are 
numbered, and that the change has begun which must, in the 
end, sweep them away. We suppose it is so, but at any rate the 
change will operate very slowly; the loyalty of the English to 
their aristocracy is so great, the desire to have a counterpoise to 
the tyranny of mere wealth is so strong, the perception of the 
advantage of refinement in manners is so keen. Still, it is very 
possible that a wilful blindness and selfishness may hasten a 
catastrophe otherwise remote. ‘The disasters of the last war, and 
the extreme difficulty thrown in the way of merit by an aristo- 
cratical system, have made men think differently from what they 
used to think; and still more, perhaps, the short-sighted jealousy 
which induced, during the last session, the Peers to propose to 
sacrifice the public and the suitors in the courts of law, in order 
to retain a fictitious and empty dignity for the Upper House, has 
given rise to a feeling, which, although it might soon yield to a 
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manifestation of a liberal and conscientious anxiety for the 
public welfare, may, if it finds fresh fuel, be easily fanned into a 
flame. 

The chapter on “ Religion” is, perhaps, the best in the book. 
It has some admirable passages both of observation and criticism. 
Tt does not, indeed, do justice to the Established Church, but the 
Established Church has so many mouths to sing its praises, that 
we have much more to gain from seeing the manner in which its 
great deficiencies strike a foreigner, than from hearing what its 
friends can say for it. Mr. Emerson begins by pointing out, that 
no national church can now, as it did once, embrace the whole 
life and thought of a nation; the Established Church has become 
an institution, with all the drawbacks as well as the advantages 
incident to a fixed type of thought :— 

“No people, at the present day, can be explained by their national 
religion. They do not feel responsible for it; it lies far outside of 
them. Their loyalty to truth, and their labour and expenditure rest 
on real foundations, and not on a national church. And English life, 
it is evident, does not grow out of the Athanasian creed, or the 
Articles, or the Eucharist. It is with religion as with marriage. A 
youth marries in haste; afterwards, when his mind is opened to the 
reason of the conduct of life, he is asked what he thinks of the insti- 
tution of marriage, and of the right relations of the sexes? ‘I should 
have much to say,’ he might reply, ‘if the question were open, but I 
have a wife and children, and all question is closed for me.’ In the 
barbarous days of a nation some cu/tus is formed or imported; altars 
are built, tithes are paid, priests ordained. The education and expen- 
diture of the country take that direction, and when wealth, refine- 
ment, great men, and ties to the world, supervene, its prudent men 
say, why fight against Fate, or lift these absurdities which are now 
mountainous? Better find some niche or crevice in this mountain of 
stone which religious ages have quarried and carved, wherein to bestow 
yourself, than attempt anything ridiculously and dangerously above 
your strength, like removing it.” 

Standing in front of Dundee Church, Mr. Emerson tells us, 
that he reflected on the noble work which the Church has done 
in Great Britain. “There has been great power of sentiment at 
work in this island of which these buildings are the proofs.” The 
English Church has, he perceives, many certificates to show of 
humble effective service in humanising the people, in cheering 
and refining man, feeding, healing, and educating. It has the 
seal of martyrs and confessors: the noblest books, a sublime 
architecture, a ritual marked by the same secular merits, nothing 
cheap or purchaseable. He relates how, attending divine service 
at York Minster, he was struck by the manner in which the 
Church, since the Bible has been read in the vernacular tongue, 
has acted as the “tutor and university of the people.” “It. was 
strange to hear the pretty pastoral of the betrothal of Rebecca 
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and Isaac in the morning of the world, read with cireumstar- 
tiality in York Minster to the decorous English audience, just 
fresh from the Times newspaper and their wine, and listening 
with all the devotion of national pride.” 

Nor does Mr. Emerson fail to point out that the English 
Church is dear to Englishmen. “The national temperament 
deeply enjoys the unbroken order and tradition of its Church, 
. the liturgy, ceremony, architecture; the sober grace, the good 
company, the connexion with the throne, and with history which 
adorn it!” But, then, he sees what so many Englishmen see 
with grief and regret, that what is so fair should be so limited 
in. its efficiency,—that a Church pre-eminently framed to suit an 
aristocracy has to accept all the narrowness of range which this 
adaptation involves, We cannot but see he is holding up a true 
maxim when he says,— 


“The religion of England is part of good breeding. When you see 
on the continent the well-dressed Englishman come into his ambas- 
sador’s chapel, and put his face for silent prayer into his smooth- 
brushed hat, one cannot help feeling how much national pride prays 
with him, and the religion of a gentleman. So far is he from attach- 
ing any meaning to the words, that he believes himself to have done 
almost the generous thing, and that it is very condescending in him 
to pray to God. A great duke said, on the occasion of a victory, 
in the House of Lords, that he thought the Almighty God had not 
been well used by them, and that it would become their magnanimity, 
after so great successes, to take order that a proper acknowledgment 
be made. It is the church of the gentry; but it is not the church of 
the poor. The operatives do not own it, and gentlemen lately testified 
in the House of Commons that in their lives they never saw a poor 
man in a ragged coat inside a church.” 


And the belief in the Church as an institution, and the determi- 
nation to support it as a political safeguard of the upper classes, so 
thoroughly colour the thoughts and language of educated laymen 
in this country, as to justify Mr. Emerson in saying, shortly 
afterwards,— 


“The English, in common perhaps with Christendom in the nine- 
teenth century, do not respect power, but only performance; value 
ideas only for an economic result. Wellington esteems a saint only as 
far as he can be an army chaplain :—‘ Mr. Briscoll, by his admirable 
conduct and good sense, got the better of Methodism, which had 
appeared among the soldiers, and once among the officers.’ They value 
a philosopher as they value an apothecary who brings bark or a drench ; 
and inspiration is only some blowpipe, or a finer mechanical aid. 

“T suspect that there is in an Englishman’s brain a valve that can 
be closed at pleasure, as an engineer shuts off steam. The most sensi- 
ble and well-informed men possess the power of thinking just so far as 
the bishop in religious matters, and as the chancellor of the exchequer 
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in politics. They talk with courage and logic, and show you magnifi- 
cent results, but the same men who have brought free trade or geology 
to their present standing, look grave and lofty, and shut down their 
valve, as soon as the conversation approaches the English church. 
After that, you talk with a box-turtle.” 


And we may do well to consider how much truth there is in the 
following denunciation :— 


“ But you must pay for conformity. All goes well as long as you run 
with conformists. But you, who are honest man in other particulars, 
know, that there is alive somewhere a man whose honesty reaches to 
this point also, that he shall not kneel to false gods, and on the day 
when you meet him, you sink into the class of counterfeits. Besides, 
this succumbing has great penalties. If you take in a lie, you must 
take in all that belongs to it. England accepts this ornamented 
national church, and it glazes the eyes, blouts the flesh, gives the voice 
a stertorous clang, and clouds the understanding of the receivers.” 


And although his habitual exaggeration is beginning to carry 
him away, we must allow that Mr. Emerson is telling us a stern 
truth when he says,— 


“Nature, to be sure, had her remedy. Religious persons are driven 
out of the Established Church into sects, which instantly rise to credit, 
and hold the Establishment in check. Nature has sharper remedies 
also. The English, abhorring change in all things, abhorring it most 
in matters of religion, cling to the last rag of form, and are dreadfully 
given to cant. The English (and I wish it were confined to them, but 
’tis a taint in the Anglo-Saxon blood in both hemispheres), the English 
and the Americans cant beyond all other nations. The French relin- 
quish all that industry to them. What is so odious as the polite bows 
to God in our books and newspapers? ‘The popular press is flagitious 
in the exact measure of its sanctimony, and the religion of the day is 
a theatrical Sinai, where the thunders are supplied by the property- 
man. The fanaticism and hypocrisy create satire. Punch finds an 
inexhaustible material. Dickens writes novels on Exeter-Hall hu- 
manity. Thackeray exposes the heartless high life. Nature revenges 
herself more summarily by the heathenism of the lower classes. Lord 
Shaftesbury calls the poor thieves together, and reads sermons to them, 
and they call it ‘gas.’ George Borrow summons the Gipsies to hear 
his discourse on the Hebrews in Egypt, and reads to them the Apos- 
tles’ Creed in Rommany.. ‘When L had-concluded,’ he says, ‘ F looked 
around me. The features of the ,assembly were twisted, and: the eyes 
of all, turned upon me with. a frightful squint ; not an individual pre- 
sent but squinted.; the genteel Pepa, the good-humoured Chicharona, 
the. Cosdami—all squinted; the Gipsy. jockey squinted worst of all.” 


‘From all this Mr. Emerson draws the ‘conclusion ‘that the 
Church is much to be'pitied. And, having come to this conelu- 
sion, he puts it,'as his ‘wont is, strongly and vehemently. ‘‘‘ She 
has nothing left,” he tells us, “but possession. If a ‘bishop 
meets an intelligent gentleman, and reads fatal interrogations in 
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his eye, he has no resource but to take wine with him.” In 
another part of the chapter he says,—“ The English Church, 
undermined by German criticism, has nothing left but tradition, 
and was led logically back to Romanism. But that was an ele- 
ment which only hot heads could breathe ; in view of the educated 
class, generally, it was not a fact to front the sun; and the 
alienation of such men from the Church became complete.” Now, 
if Mr. Emerson had stayed in England as many years as he 
stayed months, he would have seen that the English Church is a 
greater puzzle than he thought it. It offers a broad mark 
for ridicule, and the shaft can scarcely go by it, with its Articles 
contradicting its Liturgy, its sham Convocation, its grand spi- 
ritual language about homely terrestrial facts, as when the 
Chapter prays to be guided in its choice of a bishop; and then, 
as Mr. Emerson reverently expresses it, invariably finds “ that 
the dictates of the Holy Ghost agree with the recommendations 
of the Queen.” It seems wonderful that honest and learned 
men should bear to belong to such a Church, and yet the fact 
remains that they do. Mr. Emerson is quite wrong when he 
says that the alienation of educated men from the Church is 
complete. All Englishmen know to the contrary. There are 
to be found, not only among the laity but among the clergy, 
men who have received as high an education, as liberal, deep, 
and various a training, as any men whatever, — who are per- 
fectly familiar with all that is valuable in German criticism, who 
know all that the most modern science has to teach them, who 
inspire all those who know them with a conviction that they 
would eat bread and drink water rather than speak or act a lie, 
and who yet adhere zealously to the Church of England. It is 
true that there are not many such men: the mass of the clergy- 
men of the Church of England are as careless about truth for its 
own sake as any body of men in the world, but there are some 
such men, and they require to be accounted for. Every day, too, 
the. Church is acquiring uew strength; she builds new churches ; 


‘she has set on foot at least one half of the new schools built in 


the last twenty years; she perfects the system of her clerical dis- 
cipline. We cannot but recognise these facts as qualifying 
Emerson's saying, —“‘ The spirit that dwelt in this Church has 
glided away 'to animate other activities; and they, who come to 
the old shrines, find apes and players rustling the old garments.” 

The lamentable indifference to truth which infects the higher 
English clergy, and their advocates among the laity, is a great 
penalty, paid by them and by all of us for the aristocratical and 
institutional character of the Church. ‘The tone of good society, 
and the fear of social consequences, eat into the heart of theology. 
But after all is said that can be said on this score, we must not 
speak as if the truth which the most zealous honesty could search 
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out were easy to anticipate. If by the simple process of learning 
a little German, clergymen were sure to ascertain Christianity 
to be a mere delusion, fit at once to be consigned to the old 
clothes bag, we should quite agree in all that Mr. Emerson 
says. But, however strange, it is no less true that many who 
have gone through all that speculation has to offer, come very 
frequently to a conclusion, that in Christianity they have a satis- 
faction for the deepest wants of the human mind. Of course, 
their Christianity is something very different to that into 
which the traditions of the gentlemanly Anglican have got stereo- 
typed. We can easily imagine that the longing to be practical, 

‘not to be cut off from benefiting and living with their own gene- 
ration, haunts their minds, and makes them say to themselves, 
“Tf we wish to enforce these perennial truths, which we believe 
will outlast the present form of Christianity—if we wish to 
bring them home to the men of this present age, and to do some 
work before we die,—how can we do it better than by working 
through the English Church, which is so indeterminate in doctrine, 
and yet has so excellent a machinery for communicating between 
the teachers and the taught ? Those who do not feel that desire for 
what is practical, who are content to let others work while they 
think, stand aloof from any such compliance, and say that it is 
only their business to proclaim what they hold to be true, and 
to let the world go its own way. We will not decide whether 
there is greater nobility and honesty in one course or the other. 
We see men whom, in other respects, we should think equally 
noble and honest, impelled in one or the other direction, rather 
by the presence or absence of a constitutional love of action 
than by anything else. But quietly to ignore the whole possi- 
bility of men of the sincerest thought being found in the English 
Church, is a piece of superficial assumption, excusable only in a 
foreigner who makes a hasty visit to this country. 

Mr. Emerson next proceeds to speak of our literature, and 
complains that the modern English, unlike their ancestors of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, shrink from general- 
ization. He quotes the sentence of Bacon as applicable to 
them. “They do not look abroad with universality, or they 
draw only a bucketful at the fountain of the First Philosophy for 
their occasion, and do not go to the spring-head.” “They are,” 
Mr. Emerson continues, “with difficulty ideal; they are the 
most conditioned men, as if, having the best conditions, they 
could not bring themselves to forfeit them.” We feel that there 
is much truth in this. “The Germans generalize: the English 
cannot interpret the German mind.” We know that German phi- 
losophy is not welcomed in England, mainly because so very few 
Englishmen are formed by nature to understand it. Every now 
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and then we come across a man who seems to have a sense of the 
prima philosophia, which Bacon called the “ dry light, scorching 
and offending most men’s watery natures.” But generally we 
acknowledge Englishmen to be, as compared with Germans, 
deficient in the widest philosophical power. Mr. Emerson looks 
for this as the only source of literary excellence, and finding it 
wanting in Englishmen, passes over their literature as a brilliant 
failure. He acknowledges it to have all the minor merits con- 
sistent with the absence of this highest excellence. “There is no 
end to the graces and amenities, wit, sensibility, and erudition 
of the learned class.” But the artificial succour, he continues, 
which marks all English performance, appears in letters also; 
and he fears the same fault lies in their science. ‘“ English 
science puts humanity to the door; it wants the conviction which 
is the test of genius.” “ It stands in strong contrast with that .of 
the Germans, those same Greeks who love analogy, and by 
means of their height of view preserve their enthusiasm and 
think for Europe.” 

Far be it from any Englishman of the present day to deny that 
the English literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
had a native boldness and force, a width of grasp and a depth of 
feeling which is only rarely rivalled in our own times. We should 
also be the first to acknowledge how far more truthful the tone of 
German thought is, how much more it attempts to embrace than 
what we are accustomed to in England. But then, if we acknow- 
ledge this, let us say something on the other side. Bacon and 
the men of his day lived in an age which cannot come twice to a 
nation—the age between the times of darkness (if we please to 
speak of darkness only by the standard of the intellect), of faith 
and love, and the times which now are, when reverence has died 
away, and facts are all in all. In that twilight great things were 
done in statesmanship, in literature, in science, and in art. But 
the greatness that was then visible was a greatness that contained 
the seeds of its own decay. The English mind did not, as Mr. 
Emerson seems to think, degenerate when it embraced the system 
of Locke; it merely followed the inevitable road on which it had 
entered. We cannot in these days think grandly, because we 
wish, above all things, to think clearly. Certainly the love of 
cxarness and of intelligible results has in a curious manner made 
us suspicious of truth which we cannot instantly formularize, 
and we own that we are in a great. measure preserved from an 
overwhelming poverty and narrowness of thought by the deep 
draughts we can drink from the abundant wells of German lite- 
rature. But our anxiety to have practical demonstrable truths 
at least keeps us from a hundred delusions which, wearing the 
mask of sublimity, are infinitely more corrupting in their hollow- 
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ness and imbecility, than a lifelong study of Paley and Bentham. 
We can, at any rate, say that the English do not cast away their 
time on vague spiritual analogies, schemes of grandiloquent tran- 
scendentalism, and the inanities of spirit-rapping. We wish we 
could be more sure what is the point of view from which Mr. 
Emerson criticises us. To estimate the value of fault-finding, we 
must know the standard of excellence by which performance is 
judged. Mr. Emerson does not tell us exactly what his standard 
is, but we can make some guess at it when we see on what persons 
he bestows his praise. Most English readers will be surprised 
to hear that the only exception Mr. Emerson can find to the want 
of greatness in modern English writers, is to be discovered in the 
works of an author whose very name ninety-nine in a hundred 
will hear for the first time. Those who are acquainted with it 
will know it as the name of the translator of several works of 
Swedenborg, and the author of a book bearing the mysterious 
title, ‘‘ The Human Body, and its Connexion with Man.” The 
following is the description of the one only writer who has been 
found faithful by Mr. Emerson in the fallen hierarchy of English 
literature :-— 


“Wilkinson, the editor of Swedenborg, the annotator of Fourier, and 
the champion of Hahnemann, has brought to metaphysics and to phy- 
siology a native vigour, with a catholic perception of relations, equal 
to the highest attempts, and a rhetoric like the armoury of the invin- 
cible knights of old. There is in the action of his mind a long Atlantic 
roll not known except in deepest waters, and only lacking what ought 
to accompany such powers, a manifest centrality. If his mind does not 
rest in immovable biases, perhaps the orbit is larger, and the return is 
not yet: but a master should inspire a confidence that he will adhere 
ks his convictions, and give his present studies always the same high 
place.” 


We need not linger any further over a book of which we have 
already noticed the leading features. With all its faults of exag- 
geration and indefinite aim, it is a book we most heartily wel- 
come, glad to read ourselves in a picture drawn by a skilful 
artist, and still more glad to have so much friendliness and 
generosity displayed towards us by an American. It is a book 
which will, we feel sure, do good on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and tend to promote that cordial understanding between all sec- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon race on which, in these days of des- 
potism and confusion, the welfare of n ankind so largely depends. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


E can very much recommend a work of Dr. Schwarz! of Halle to 
those who wish, in a reasonable compass, to obtain a clear view 
of the theological movements in Germany for the last twenty years. 
Perfectly dispassionate, Dr. Schwarz lays before his readers, with ad- 
mirable clearness and impartiality, the effects upon old-fashioned faiths, 
at the commencement of that period, of the publication of the “ Leben 
Jesu,’’ and the recent resuscitation of dry theologies, under the shelter 
of political and pietistic projects of Church Union. Some temporary 
success may attend the new Lutheranism and evangelical and Lutheran 
combinations; the course of controversy may have passed off from some 
of the questions to which the work of Strauss was immediately addressed; 
his mythical hypothesis may fail in meeting all the phenomena of the 
evangelical histories ; and Hegelian rehabilitations of an ideal in the place 
of an actual Christ, with theories of a culminating manifestation of 
God in man, in the person of Jesus, may be unsatisfying, as no doubt 
they are, to the matter-of-fact English mind. But, however this may 
be, the critique of Strauss made an epoch, and gave an impulse to the 
minute examination of the early Christian records, canonical and 
uncanonical, which will leave permanent effects. A season of weari- 
ness and exhaustion has now partially overtaken thé energies of the 
critical spirit; and the necessity, real or supposed, for a concrete 
belief, and for the forms of a cult, to satisfy the religious sentiment 
of the masses, may suspend for awhile the popularizing the inevitable 
conclusions of biblical investigations. But the biblical student will 
never again stand where he stood twenty years since. 

It has indeed been repeated in this country, by those who have re- 
echoed from abroad the shouts of a controversial battle which they 
have not understood, that Strauss’s failure is now acknowledged by 
the learned men of his own country. The extent to which this is 
really true, and the extent to which it is false, would be made very 
plain by the perusal of the work of Dr. Schwarz. 

Although the appearance of ‘Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus’’ may be con- 
sidered'ds making an epoch in biblical investigation, and may well be 
taken, as it is by Dr. Schwarz, for a starting-point in a' review of the 
theology of the present generation, it, was itself immediately’ occasioned 
by the failure of Paulus and the rationalistic school to account for the 
miraculous histories of the New Testament on natural grounds. 
Where we will observe in passing, for the consideration of those who 





1 << Zur Geschichte der neuesten Theologie.”” Von Karl Schwarz, ausserorlent- 
lichem Professor der Theologie zu Halle. Leipzig. 1856. 
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maintain the literal truth in all points of those histories, that if Strauss 
has failed in his turn, in whole or in part, to account by his mythical 
Messianic theory, for the supernatural clothing with which the person 
of Christ is invested in the Gospels, the instinct which recoils from 
many of the particulars so recorded, is not satisfied by the acknowledg- 
ment of that failure. So likewise in another branch of the investigation. 
From very early times it has been endeavoured to reconcile the differ- 
ences in the- narratives of the evangelists by means of harmonies. 
“ Harmonistic,’ to adopt the term from our German friends, is 
rationalism of a timid and feeble kind. Yet its successive failures in 
the attempt to solve the difficulties to which it has been applied, does 
not diminish the difficulties themselves ; it leaves them precisely where 
they were. Ifthe presence of the Messianic idea to the minds of the 
narrators would not account for all the wonders which are related in 
the Gospels, the solution was yet to seek—and others have sought for 
a solution, and have failed, as Strauss did, and for the same reason ; 
because they have sought to account for too much upon one principle. 
In this case, the sum total and mass of literary product, to which 
criticism is to be applied, is too heterogeneous to be cleared ‘by the 
application of one canon, to be analysed and distributed by one agent. 
Neither naturalism, nor myth, nor the tendency theory, will, separately, 
account for all the wonders and contradictions in the Gospels; but 
each will account for some; as yet, it may be acknowledged, there is no 
hypothesis, nor combination of hypotheses, sufficient to meet all the 
phenomena there presented to us. 

Nevertheless, considerable continuing effects have remained from 
the Straussian criticism of the Gospels. First, a negative conclusion— 
that it is not possible to construct, by way of a harmony, an authentic 
narrative out of the Gospels, as we now have them—that is, so as te 
use up the whole, or the chief part of their material. Secondly, an 
effect of impulse given to critical inquiry in this subject-matter ; for 
the investigations of the whole Tiibingen school, and of many others 
who differ, more or less, both from Strauss, and also from Dr. Baur, may 
be said to have been occasioned by the movement which issued from 
the works of the former. And those in this country, to whom we have 
above alluded, as triumphing in the failure imputed to Strauss by the 
more advanced critics who have succeeded him, would be little inclined 
to accept the views proposed in their turn by many who have opposed 
his specific conclusions. A recent work of one of the ablest and earliest 
of his critics, we shall have occasion to notice below. 

It is remarkable that the two men, Hegel and Schleiermacher, who 
have exercised the deepest influence on the philosophy and theology 
of their generation in Germany, and who steod contemporaneously in 
the first rank in the University of Berlin, should have been in all thmgs 
so unlike—“they never touched except to repel each other: and 


together with this remembrance, that Strauss, who in his turn has 
occasioned so great a movement, should have been the combined pro- 
duct of these so dissimilar minds. Still further,—that which he 
derived from each master, he shaped and employed in an opposite direc- 
tion to the particular tendency of each; and though he was a disciple 
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of Hegel’s, he imbibed from him no conservatism; though he had sat 
at the feet of Schleiermacher, he borrowed from him no warmth. In 
the year 1831, Strauss went from Tiibingen to Berlin, principally to 
hear Schleiermacher’s lectures on the “ Life of Jesus,” -which were 
distinguished by a sufficiently destructive scepticism, and by a remark- 
able power of critical combination. These lectures suggested the form 
of one of his great works. But when that work appeared in 1835, 
the author was alike disowned both by the school of Hegel, and of 
Schleiermacher; although it evidently owed to the former the doctrine 
of Immanence, shown in its repudiation of miracles, and in its con- 
struction of an ideal Christ; to the latter, its acute and elaborate 
criticism of the Gospel histories. Hegel himself had not broken with 
orthodoxy, and had expressed himself obscurely respecting the historical 
person of Christ. Strauss saw, that the philosophical doctrine of a 
divine manifestation in all the phenomena of the universe was not 
reconcilable with the theological creed which held the union of two 
distinct natures in the one person of the Redeemer; for even the 
development of a “communicatio idiomatum,” implied too sharp an 
original antithesis. In another respect, he showed himself a disciple 
of that Hegel, who observed contemptuously concerning Schleier- 
macher’s theory, which resolved the religious sentiment into a feeling 
of dependence—“ then must the dog be the most religious of animals.” 
For when Strauss was charged with desecrating that which was holy 
by his unsparing criticism, he retorted coldly, “that philosophy in its 
inquiries knows nothing of the holy, only of the true.” Strauss, no 
doubt, owed much to others, as well as to Hegel and Schleiermacher. 
For instance, many of the details of his criticisms are suggested by 
the Wolfenbiittel Fragments of Reimarus; but we must pass on to 
notice some of the controversial works directed against his views. 
Tholuck may be taken as the representative of the orthodox 
opposition. Now in conducting his opposition, his concessions are 
very important. He was constrained to modify the current definition 
of miraclé, and to describe it as an event “altogether at variance with the 
course of nature as observed by us, and which has a religious origin and 
purpose.” The supernatural, therefore, in fact, disappears, being com- 
prehended within the universal course of nature objectively taken, from 
which it is only an apparent deviation. Also in sifting the evidence for 
miracle, if the purpose of an alleged miracle is to be taken into 
account, who is to be judge of the sufficiency of the nodus? On the 
subject, likewise, of inspiration Tholuck concedes, that the Scripture 
contains both a “kernel” and a “shell,” and teaches, that as to the 
shell —the historical, geographical, chronological framework, errors 
may co-exist with truth in essentials. Here again, who is to be the 
judge of what the essentials are, to say nothing of the interpretation 
of Scriptures ambiguous even upon essentials? Polemically, Tholuck 
had a greater advantage in combating the mythic theory, upon the 
grounds inconsiderately taken up by Strauss with respect to the 
Gospel of St. Luke. For Strauss acknowledged that Gospel for the 
genuine work of a disciple of the Apostles. As to which Tholuck 
urged with force, that, in that case, there was no room for the forma- 
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tion of myth; that we were at once brought within the region of 
history. ‘The event has since been to carry the critical inquiry into 
the genuineness and historical credibility of the Gospel narratives much 
further than Strauss had carried it, and materially to shift the position 
which Tholuck thus assailed. Another able opponent, representative 
of the school of Schleiermacher, appeared in the person of Neander, 
whose Life of Jesus (1837) leaves the main questions at issue in the 
vagueness and compromise which are characteristic, with all his merits, 
of the writings of that distinguished person and of the “ Gefiihls- 
theologie’’ generally. He reduces considerably the bulk of the super- 
natural element in the Gospels, and refers the residue to the powers of 
a higher spiritual life initiated by the coming of Christ. Ullman is 
more close and logical, but he admits the presence of mythical traits 
in the Evangelical histories. He assaults, however, vigorously the 
substitution of the ideal Christ for the personal, and of the divinified 
collective humanity for the orthodox God-man. An individual per- 
sonality must be supposed as the central force which has gathered 
together the Christian Church, a personality not as one atom among 
many, but as superior, original, and independent. It is to be noticed, 
that Ullman argues from the effect to the cause, from the existence of 
the Church to the personal history of the Founder, from the subjective 
belief of the disciples, especially of Paul, to the objective reality of that 
which they believed. The genuine Apostolical Epistles thus become 
the foundation documents of the history of Christ, instead of the four 
Gospels and the Acts. 

Even these examples are sufficient to show, that many of the views 
of Strauss may be argued to be, and even shown to be untenable, 
without either re-establishing orthodoxy, or being driven to the ratio- 
nalism of Paulus. But the impulse given to the critical examination 


of the primitive Christian literature has not yet run its course or pro- | 


duced all its results. Dr. Baur of Tiibingen had already, in 1881, 
embarked in the investigation of early Christianity, but his principal 
works appeared in the period from 1845 to 1851—his “ Apostle Paul ;” 
the “Critical Inquiries concerning the Canonical Gospels ;” “Of the 
Gospel of Mark, with an Appendix concerning the Gospel of Marcion ;” 
and the “History of the Christian Church in the Three First Cen- 
turies.” We can only mention the names of Baur’s immediate dis- 
ciples, Schwegler and Zeller, eminent critical historians of the Aposto- 
lical and post-Apostolical periods ; of Kostlin and Hilgenfeld, of Nitsch 
and Volkmar, all engaged, with many more, in illustrating the Chris- 
tian “ Origines.’”” Many points of divergence and difference distinguish 
these several able men from each other; but there has thus been pro- 
duced an immense literature, which orthodoxys@an as little digest as it 
can the works of Strauss; and Baur, Ewald, Weisse, whatever their 
mutual controversies, are as unpalatable to it as is the great heretic 
himself, 

There is, however, another method more hopeful for the triumph of 
orthodoxy,—the method pursued by the “ Confessional’’ parties. Some 
years since a remarkable contrast might be noticed between England 
and Germany in the following particulars. In England the most per- 
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fect liberty has long been enjoyed by the smallest sect, or the meanest 
individual, for holding and propagating his religious views, without 
detriment to his civil rights; but no theological chairs exist untram- 
melled by confessions, in which a free theology can pursue its inquiries. 
In Germany, on the other hand, full civil rights and the capacity for 
public employment are only accorded to certain privileged forms of 
religion, and to this day, in Prussia, the Baptist communion is one of 
the excluded sects. But the occupation of a professorial chair seemed, 
till recently, to bestow the fullest liberty of speech and print. A pro- 
fessor might propound any views, however heterodox, relatively to the 
Confessions. We cannot now stay to point out at large the evils in 
England and Scotland of the subordination of the Theological chairs 
in the national Universities to the local Churches. But our present 
object is to invite attention to the policy of the reactionary parties in 
Germany, which is, not to combat the critical spirit by open contro- 
versy, but to stifle its expression by subjugating the Theological 
faculty, as it is subjected in this country, to a particular Church order. 
Neither the State Church of Prussia, especially the party of Stahl, nor 
the new-Lutheranism, would concede any fresh liberty to the private 
individual, but would withdraw all liberty from the professor. 

- This new-Lutheranism of which we speak, and to which we must 
now confine what we have to say, is making its efforts principally in 
those States in which the union of the Confessions has not been re- 
eeived—that is, in Hanover, Mecklenburg, Saxony, and Bavaria. In 
the former State the pastors of the Conference (Stader Kirchencon- 
ferenz) demanded, in the autumn of 1853, the removal of the crying 
scandal (das schreiende Missverhiltniss) occasioned by the relation of 
the theological professors of the national University to the Lutheran 
Confession, referring, without any sense of the anachronism, or any 
feeling of shame, to a precedent of the sixteenth century, when the 
erypto-Calvinist professors in Wittenberg were expelled with inflexible 
severity by the Lutherans. In Goéttingen the professors of the theolo- 
gical faculty have hitherto made a successful resistance to the assaults 
of the Lutheran pastors headed by Dr. Petri. They have appealed to the 
statutes of the University under which their Professoriate is constituted ; 
they have urged the services rendered to Protestantism in former 
generations by the freedom of their faculty; and have maintained, 
that its true design is not to be a mere organ for the delivery of a 
traditional instruction, but to become a fermenting power, adequate, in 
progress of time, to change the form of the teaching of the Church 
itself. It will readily be understood that the modern high Lutherans, 
of whom Dr. Vilmar, in Hesse, may be taken as a representative, cor- 
respond ver} closely with the extreme ecclesiastical party in this 
country ; maintaining the divine constitution of the priesthood with an 
authoritative power of teaching, of mediation, of absolution ; insisting 
on a mysterious communication of grace in the Sacraments, and 
coquetting, moreover, with the Church of Rome, which holds all the 
Christian verities, “und nur ein Plus hat, gegen welches wir pro- 
testiren.” Dr. Kalmis of Leipzig carries this sympathy very far, but 
Leo to such a point as to provoke the inquiry, what can retain him 
{Vol. LXVI. No, CKXX.]—New Senizs, Vol. X. No. II. MM 
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from the Church for which he shows such deep predilection. Dr. 
Schwarz suggests, it may be owing to a misgiving, that when once 
within that pale, there would be no more free and stout utterance 
allowed; that that Church can reduce to stillness the bravest and 
most outspoken; that its chains are too stringent, even for its slave to 
make a noise in the world by rattling them. But what an issuing in 
opposite extremes of the theological agitations of the last twenty 
years, Ludwig Feuerbach and Heinrich Leo! And are there any hopes 
for the future theology of Germany, any reasonable hopes of a satisfy- 
ing issue to the struggles of mighty mtellects and the deep stirrings 
of warm hearts? Such a theology of the future our present author 
trusts shall be founded—first, upon a speculation of the universe which 
shall exclude the supposition of irregularity and interference ; secondly, 
upon an historical basis which shall ignore none of the actual pheno- 
mena which Christianity has presented from its commencement—the 
canonical Scriptures falling into their place as evidence of a portion of 
this history ; thirdly, upon a deepening of the moral sense, which shall 
become both a test of true doctrine and the source of a real spiritual 
life. 

Dr. Ch. H. Weisse* had contemplated, even before the appearance of 
the work of Strauss, the undertaking a criticism of the Gospel His- 
tories, in the direction of showing the impossibility of harmonizing 
them. In his work published in 1838, “The Gospel History, Criti- 
eally and Philosophically Treated,” he endeavoured also, in opposition 
to Strauss, to ascertain the genuine fact-basis of that history, which 
he thought to discover in the Gospel of St. Mark, as the original 
Evangelist. In the treatment, however, of this Evangelist, he by no 
means maintains the authenticity of his narrative according to the 
letter.. For the miraculous portions of it are resolved by him into 
misunderstandings, literary decorations, parables, magnetism; and he 
admits in explanation of parts of the other gospels, if not myth, allegory. 
In his “ Discourses on the Future of the Evangelical Church ” (1845), 
he endeavours also to clear the heart-principle of Christianity from the 
dogmatism and tradition which overlay it; and by simplifying the 
Christian creed, to win back to the Christian fold many who are now 
repelled from it. He considers the kernel of the Christian doctrine to 
be contained in such a modified creed as the following :— ? 


“T believe in the heavenly Father, the Almighty Creator of this world, whom 
the Son of Man has preached to me. I believe in the Son of Man, through 
whom the heavenl Vather has appointed and called me and all my brethren to 
be his children. I believe in the Kingdom of Heaven, in which the heavenly 
Father will unite in everlasting life and happy fellowship all his children, who 
are redeemed from the corruption of sin by the suffering of the Son of Man and 
by mutual self-denying love, and, with the Son of Man, are risen again.” — 
Schwarz, p. 323. 


It will be observed that, even in such a formula as this, there are 
terms which, if not used in a traditional sense, require to be defined 





2 “Die Evangelienfrage in ihren gegenwartigen Stadium.” ‘Von Dr, Ch. H, 
Weisse. Leipzig. 1856, 1“ 
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afresh, in the doing of which the comprehension proposed to be effected 
by it will be imperilled. But upon this point we cannot now stay, nor 
notice a portion of a work recently put forth by Dr. Weisse, on “'The 
Philosophy of Christianity.” His last work in connexion with our 
immediate subject is on the present state of the “Gospel Question.” 
It appeared substantially in the form of three articles in the “ Protest- 
antische Kirchen Zeitung,” as a critique on Ewald’s “History of 
Christ.’”” We do not purpose to follow Dr. Weisse into the more 
directly controversial part of his essay, but to draw attention to his 
view concerning the origin of the fourth Gospel. The different footing 
on which the three synoptics and the fourth Gospel stand, was not, as 
we have intimated, sufficiently noticed by Strauss, who dealt rather 
with the traditional history of Christ in its conerete form, as made up 
by a harmonizing patchwork out of all four Gospels, than with the 
separate documents critically appreciated. The discrepancy between 
the three first and the fourth has since been brought out distinetly, 
and the tendency of recent criticism has been, on the whole, to throw 
the composition of the fourth as low down as the middle of the second 
century. On this point Dr. Hase, in his “ Tiibinger Schule,” and Dr. 
Weisse, are at issue with Dr. Baur and his followers; and we beg again 
to impress upon the bibliolatrous party in.this country, that the in- 
quiries from which they shrink are not at an end, because the theories of 
Strauss have proved inadequate, or his criticisms incomplete. The 
opinion of Dr. Hase is, that the Gospel was the genuine production of 
the Apostle in an advanced age. Dr. Weisse, not differing much as to 
its approximative date, considers it to have been composed by a disciple 
of John’s, who recorded, amplified, and embellished his discourses. 
The words of Christ himself thus pass first through the mind of the 
Apostle, and then through that of his disciple ; which is just as if, not 
Plato, but a scholar of Plato’s had communicated to us the conversa 
tions of Socrates. It is probably true, even of the three first Gospels, 
that they are, taken as wholes, of independent origin... For in some 
cases it is not conceivable, when no peculiar “ tendency ” can be sup- 
posed, that the compiler of one Gospel should have contradicted an- 
other, if he had it before him in its entirety; for instance, that with 
reference to the one or two demoniacs and one or two blind men, Mark 
should have intentionally diminished upon Matthew, or Matthew wil- 
fully exaggerated upon Mark. But the independence of the fourth 
Gospel upon the other three is yet more apparent ; and so great is 
this independence, as not to be adequately aceounted for by “ tendency” 
and purpose of the Gospels, though there be such; but it must be 
referred also, at least in part, to the isolation of the composer. Yet 
this isolatibn from a knowledge of the other Gospels could not have 
been the case very low down in the second century. Nor, thinks Dr. 
Weisse, could the Gospel of John have found reception, if it had been 
so long unknown to the rest of the Church. To this latter considera- 
tion he appears to us to give too much weight, for even at such a date, 
coming from the East to Rome, it would easily have become material 
in the fusion of doctrine out of Jewish, Greek, and Alexandrian elements 
which was there going on. 

MM2 
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The key, however, of Dr. Weisse’s conclusions respecting the fourth 

Gospel, is to be found in its relation to the first and undoubtedly 
genuine Epistle of the Apostle. The inquiry, when justly described, is 
not whether the Gospel be a genuine representation of John, but how 
much, what portion of it is probably so. Now the striking similarity 
of style, tone, and subject matter between the Gospel and the Epistle, 
is seen principally in the prologue and in the discourses which are put 
in the mouth of Christ. When the Master is the interlocutor in the 
Gospel, he speaks as the disciple does in the Epistle. That the Sy- 
noptics deliver frequently the very words, or nearly so, of Christ him- 
self, has been forcibly urged, from their greater independent agreement 
in their relation of his discourses, than in their narrative of events. 
But it is not possible, that one should have spoken as he speaks in the 
Synoptics, and also as he speaks in the fourth Gospel, and that three 
compilers of memoirs should have handed down exclusively the one 
kind of discourses and one exclusively the other. Butif the similarity 
between the Epistle of John and the didactic parts of the Gospel might 
even vindicate the authorship of those parts to the Apostle himself, the 
narrative portions do not present the same resemblance. And this is 
not only because, from the nature of the case, there is no narrative in 
the Epistle. But that distinctly holds true with respect to this un- 
doubted Apostolical epistle which is true also of the undoubted Epistles 
of Paul, with slight apparent exceptions, that there is no reference 
therein to the miraculous or supernatural, though there is to the spi- 
ritual and super-sensible. The extra-natural portions, therefore, of the 
Gospel may reasonably be adjudged, Dr. Weisse maintains, to the scholar 
and not to the Apostle himself. There is too much to be urged both for 
and against this particular view of this learned person to be embraced 
here; but the whole of his argumentation on this subject is deserving 
of the careful consideration of Biblical critics, and so also is his chapter 
on the origin of the Synoptics, in which he undertakes to limit the exces- 
sive application by Dr. Baur of his canon of “tendency’’ (Ten- 
denzkritik). 
- We should not have omitted to mention expressly, that the followers 
of Schleiermacher’ are combined with the representatives of a stil] more 
liberal and speculative theology, to resist the Confessionalism which 
has developed itself in the Prussian state-church order. And Dr. 
Sydow, in issuing another volume of the posthumous works of Schleier- 
macher, expresses a hope, that he who edified and enlightened a former 
and better generation, may yet again thus speak comfortingly to true 
Evangelical spirits in days of difficulty and trial. The present volume 
consists of three parts; the first, containing twelve sermons on the 
Acts of the Apostles; the second, nine sermons on texts from St. 
Matthew ; the third, thirty discourses on the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians. They were delivered in the period from 1820 to 1823; and 
breathe a deep ethico-religious feeling, aiming to bring out especially 
the relative character of the true disciple of Christ. 





% “Friedrich Schleiermacher’s Literarischer Nachlass.” Predigten. 6ter Band, 
Berlin. 1856. 
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The foregoing observations have no reference to a work by Dr. 
Beard,* which had not come to hand when they were penned, but 
which also deals with some of the results of the Straussian criticism, 
of which we have been speaking. In some parts, indeed, of this work, 
the author is fairly open to the imputation of repudiating Strauss, and 
making a scapegoat of him, at the same time that he avails himself 
of conclusions to which he has led directly or indirectly. And he can 
scarcely be thought consistent in describing the “ Leben Jesu” as “a 
Seu W@artifice, scarcely anything more than a display of pantheistic 
pyrotechnics,”’ “with plenty of powder and few balls,” (vol. ii. p. 3 3) 
and yet acknowledging that his “searching and destructive criticisms 
rendered no inferior service in demolishing the unscriptural, irrational, 
and unbelief-creating theory of plenary inspiration.” —Jb. p. 6. 

But if, here and there, we meet with a flippant expression like that 
just now quoted, such is not the general tone of the book, which is 
quite worthy of its serious purpose. It is designed to meet prevalent 
difficulties, and “to conciliate minds alienated from the outer Church 
of Christ ; and some irregularity in the distribution of its parts is 
accounted for by the necessity under which the author felt himself, of 
following the course taken by the doubts of another mind. The 
central idea of the work is, that the ultimate religious appeal is to the 
witness of man’s own spirit, and that not only dogma and ecclesiastical 
authority, but the records of Scripture itself, are to be brought to this 
test. And— 

“Tf Revelation for its clearness and its amount depends on the capacity of 
man, then revelation is progressive, for human ability grows both in the indi- 
vidual and the species. Consequently, more and less can be predicated of 
revelation. The less will precede, the more will follow.” —Vol. i. p. 209. 

This progression is observable throughout the Bible itself, composed 
as it is by many authors of varied opportunities and insight ; and not 
only so, but as the history of the world, which is God’s work, is con- 
tinually expanding, so also is the revelation of his nature. But when 
we come to apply the test of the inward witness in individual cases, 
we do not find that it leads to a perfectly satisfactory result ; at least, 
its chief value is negative. That is, if we find anything taughf or 
recorded of God at which our moral sense recoils, we may be sure that 
such is no true revelation of him; yet others in a different state of 
moral culture, or who do not, out of superstition, permit themselves to 
exercise their moral judgment, may not find anything incongruous with 
their conceptions of the Supreme Being in the same statements. Thus 
the representation of God as subject to wrath, and as requiring to be 
appeased—as being appeased by the suffering of the innocent instead 
of the guilty, is repelled by the moral sense of many as an unworthy 
description of him; while others do not even venture to unfold to 
themselves distinctly all which is involved in the terms of such a state- 
ment, and so, accept or receive, rather than assent to, or approve it. 





* “ Letters on the Grounds and Objects of Religious Knowledge ; addressed to 
a Young Man in a State of Indecision.” By John R. Beard, D.D. London: 
Whitfield. Manchester: Johnson. 1856. 
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The improved moral sense is, however, the real and proper test of 
the truth and congruity of Scriptural and other representations of 
God as a Moral Being, even though in some persons it may not be so 
educated or refined as to be as yet a sufficient test; just as in matters 
of art and taste, the ultimate appeal is not to the rules and traditions 
of schools, but to the cultivated wsthetic sense, notwithstanding in 
certain individuals, and for a time, this sense may be so rude as to be 
incapable of appreciating the truly beautiful. And besides the appeal 
to the moral sense, respecting that which purports to be a revelation 
of the moral dealings of the Supreme Being, there must also be an 
appeal to the intellectual judgment concerning those declarations 
which profess to make known what he is and what he does, as facts. 
That is to say, nothing can be held to be true of God’s Being or of 
his acts, which presents to the intellect an inconceivableness or a self- 
contradiction. This test is likewise a negative one, and a fluctuating 
one; we cannot be sure that all which passes muster with a given 
intellect must be true, but all which offends the enlightened intellect 
must be false. There are intellects which would not be sensitive to 
the contradiction, if God were declared to them, upon authority, 
to recal the past, or to make two and two equal to five, or to cause 
two bulks to occupy the same space at once. There are many more 
who do not take pains to clear up the terms of a miraculous account, 
80 as to define precisely what is intended to be narrated; and they 
accept in vagueness that which, if enunciated with precision, they 
must reject. 

Dr. Beard has some excellent observations on the subject of miracles, 
yet without, as it seems to us, applying the test of the intellectual 
judgment with sufficient sharpness ; and his particular theory explana- 
tory of the New Testament miracles will, we think, prove altogether 
inadequate. In this, as in other portions of his work, there is much 
vigour and freedom, not sufficient closeness; his chapter on miracles is 
certainly not satisfying, yet it shows animmense advance upon the Paley 
and “‘ Evidences’’ treatment of the same subject. The young sceptic, 
for whose behoof Dr. Beard composes his work, finds the miracles of 
the New Testament his great difficulty. ‘“ He could almost avow 
Christianity, but for the miracles ;’”’ “a feeling shared by many reli- 
gious men,” “of deep and earnest thought ;”’ “of devout and loving 
hearts ;’’ whom Dr. Beard would not willingly see driven from the 
precincts of Christianity. He argues with great force against the 
current definition of a miracle, as involving an error no less strange 
than lamentable, that men should think to see God in a breach of his 
own laws. “Law shows us God. But in miracle we are bidden to 
see God in the breach of law.” “If then we give up law, we lose 
God.” If we give up miracle, as an interruption of law, we “ retain 
God, and lose only acertain scholastic notion.” If the miracles of the 
New Testament are to be saved, they must be saved by bringing 
them under the description of law, not of interruption of law ; and the 
definition of miracle must be correspondingly changed. Here Dr. 
Beard should be allowed to explain himself :— 

“The miracles of Christ are signs and tokens of order, of law, of goodness, 
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acting remedially and restoringly on human beings; as such they are God’s 
special signs and tokens to man, declaring and proclaiming his presence in the 
same manner and by similar symbols as that presence is declared and pro- 
claimed by every newly risen star, by every new-born babe, by every conversion 
to his Son. The sole difference lies in the application of God’s power. Ordi- 
narily that power ir xerted through certain me and recognised channels. 
Eyes are couched L, the operator's hand; sanity is restored by medical skill. 

ot that the physician or the surgeon possesses any intrinsic power to heal— 
they only employ the resources of nature, which, properly speaking, are God’s 
resources. Ju miracle the application of these resources is made by God himself”? 
—Vol. i. p. 284. 

In the words which we have printed in italics, Dr. Beard falls back 
into the very inconsistency from which he had been endeavouring to ex- 
tricate himself. For, as far as we can observe, as far as the undoubted 
facts and the inferences from analogy lead us, God always acts medi- 
ately. And it would be a breach of the law so ascertained, a breach, 
moreover, of the promise which He makes to us by this observed uni- 
formity—by this constant intervention of second causes—should He 
at any time take us by surprise, and, without giving us notice, act 
immediately. Then again: 

“To the Hebrew mind, miracle had nothing repulsive nor even anything 
strange. As God gave health, so by Him was health restored. The outer 
conditions of the restoration might vary. Ordinarily, the leprous man applied 
to the priest for aid: when Christ was on earth he received a cure without the 
priest, and had to go to the priest only to have the cure acknowledged, and to 
make the usual offering of gratitude to the infinite source of life, soundness, 
health, and vigour. It would thus, you see, appear, that ‘the miracles of the 
Saviour are differenced from God’s ordinary acts, by the supercession of the 
usual instruments, and by the substitution of another channel—a channel ex- 
pressly given to bestow spiritual health and life upon the world. It is, conse- 
quently, iz its outer conditions, that true miracle varies from God’s ordinary 
providence.” 

According to this statement of Dr. Beard’s, not only “in its outer 
conditions,” but in the very absence of the conditions which have unt 
formly been found to be necessary to the result. We are thus landed 
precisely in the old doctrine of miracle, under a slightly varied and more 
vague phraseology. Thus with the miracle of Cana in Galilee; ordi- 
narily, water is turned into wine mediately, through a vegetable elabo- 
ration and natural chemistry, together with a subsequent artificial pro- 
cess. If water was ever turned into wine, otherwise than through those 
means and under those conditions, it was a breach of law, and as such, 
according to Dr. Beard’s principle, could not have taken place. So, 
likewise, ordinarily, grain is multiplied mediately, through a process 
of growth ; and a single grain, subject to sufficient and uniformly ne- 
cessary conditions, will be multiplied into an adequate material for a 
meal for 5000 persons. Now, any, the minutest variation in the con- 
ditions will tell upon the result. Perfectly like eonsequents cannot 
follow upon unlike antecedents, any more than perfectly like antece- 
dents can fail of being followed with perfectly like consequents, Equal 
forces meeting with unequal resistances are followed by unequal mo- 
tions. If equals be added to unequals, the sums are unequal. “Dg 
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-men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?”” If wine is there, it 
was once the juice of the grape, which was the produce of the vine. 
And we do not suppose the case ofa trick ora sham. 

But Dr. Beard appears to consider that, if the design of the miracle 
be taken into account, it will solve our difficulties ; yet an account of 
the “ Why,” can be no answer to the “ How ?” 


“Miracles have to do with disorders or abnormal conditions, which they ree- 
tify, and so appear as expressions of that law, and that order, and that good- 
ness, which are the very essence of God himself. With this light supplied to 
us by Jesus, let us employ a few minutes in a somewhat particular study of the 
phenomena or facts of the case.”—p. 285. 


The miracles recorded by the Evangelists are then digested into the 
“abnormal states corrected by Jesus,—of which 22 are of the body, 3 
of physical life, 2 of material objects, 3 of the mind, 2 of moral life, 2 
of social life,”,—making, inclusive of the persons who were miraculously 
fed with loaves, 9043 “restorations of natural conditions and vindica- 
tions of natural laws.’’ And, when Jesus fed the hungry, he only “fur- 
nished a proper supply to an inevitable demand,” and “ cured a disorder 
by checking its commencements.’’ We cannot imagine anything more 
puerile and inconsequential. Surely, there was no miracle in that the 
hungry men ceased to be hungry when they were fed; the miracle was 
in the multiplication of the loaves. And can Dr. Beard be serious when 
he speaks of Jesus stillinga squall in the lake of Galilee, as bringing 
back the harmony of nature by “adjusting its natural elements?” 
(vol. i. p.293.) Does he really think a storm to be a blot upon the face 
of nature, an ovpavioy dyoc? When he pursues this subject, we should 
recommend him, in forming a conception of any particular miracle, to 
endeavour to circumscribe it, that is, to define and describe its seat in 
the ordinary course of nature. Where did the abnormal state of the 
elements begin? where did the rectifying power of Jesus cease ? With 
the wave as it rose to the force of the wind, or with the wind as it smote 
the waters? Was the reeking vapour abnormal when it ascended from 
earth, or the cold upper air where it was gathered and condensed, or the 
far-off sun whose rays heated like an oven the basin of that low lake, 
till it drew down the cold blasts rushing from the mountain side? 

But if Dr. Beard is often unsatisfactory, because he attempts too much, 
and because he is wanting in closeness and precision, his present book 
is very suggestive, and there are many genial and high thoughts in it, 
much which is stirringly and nobly said, showing a Catholic spirit and 
a kindly heart, much that we would gladly have discussed with him, 
had time permitted, both of things in which we differ and in which we 
agree. 

A rambling book, with many beauties in it, is “ Life,’> by Mr. 
Grindon. We really cannot do justice to its Divinity, its Botany, its 
Zoology, its Poetry. Yet let us present our reader with a description 





5 “Life: its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena, Also, Times and Seasons.” 
By Leo H. Grindon, Lecturer on Botany at the Royal School of Medicine, Man- 
ehester, &c. London: Whittaker, Manchester: Fletcher. 1856, 
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of his own inner man, as drawn by Mr. Grindon, supported by high 
authority :— 

“All human ‘beings are at this very moment ghosts; but they do not so 
appear to you and me; nor do you and I, who are also ghosts, so appear to our 
neighbours and companions, because we are all similarly wrapped up in flesh 
and blood, and seen only as to our material coverings. Literally and truly, the 
ghost of a man is his soul or spiritual body ; and in order that this may be seen, 
it must be looked at with adequate organs of sight,—namely, the eyes of a 
spiritual body like itself. We have such eyes, every one of us; but during our 
time of life they are buried deep in flesh and blood, and thus it is only when 
specially opened by the Almighty, for purposes of His providence, that it is 
possible for a ghost or spiritual body to be beheld.” p. 33. 


Not without reason does Mr.Greenwood complain, in the preface to 
his “Cathedra Petri”® of that “supine liberalism” which leaves out 
of its regards the political force of religious opinion. And espe- 
cially is such supineness to be lamented in the case of the 
claims of the Church of Rome. Our own ancestors, previous 
to the era of the Reformation, while they did not dream 
of seeking salvation otherwise than in communion with that 
church of which in dogmaticals they were faithful subjects, were yet 
engaged in perpetual contests for the protection of their civil rights 
against its political encroachments. After the Reformation, the power 
of political encroachment was effectually repressed, but that repression 
was accompanied with persecution of individual religious opinion. Our 
own day has seen perfect freedom of religious profession accorded to 
members of the Romish Church ; but whether from ignorance, heed- 
lessness, or the necessity for conciliating Parliamentary votes by the 
Governments of the day, our statesmen affect to be unaware that the 
Rome of the present continues to wield a great political power. It is 
not to be wondered at that nominees of political clubs, representatives 
of great “interests,” and traders in hustings’ liberalism, should not 
think it worth while to “ get up’ the Roman question. For our more 
thoughtful statesmen it is already becoming a troublesome nut to 
crack. Our Parliament is properly unwilling to give one sect, as such, 
a triumph over another; and Rome profits by the antipathy which 
men of the world, and reasonable men, too, feel towards Exeter Hall. 
But what is required is the clear-headedness and the courage to dis- 
tinguish between articles of faith and political claims. Roman ques- 
tions should never be debated except on grounds of public policy. 
Now, though we allow the religious persuasion of the Quaker, we do 
not permit him to escape, under that plea, his share of civil burdens, 
because it would be ccutrary to public policy ; nor the Mormonite elder, 
though we do not interfere with his acknowledgment of the divine 
mission of Joe Smith, to be followed round the country, as his brother 
in Utah may be, by a score of wives in a van, because it would offend 
the public morality ; nor, indeed, the Jew, though he already observes 
his own day of rest, to carry on his traffic on Sundays, because it would 





6 «Cathedra Petri:” a Political History of the Great Latin Patriarchate. 
Books i. and ii., from the First to the close of the Fifth Century. By Thomas 
Greenwood, M.A., Camb. and Durh., F.R.S.L., Barrister-at-Law. London : 
Stewart. 1856. 
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produce a commercial confusion. So, if there are principles in the 
Romish scheme dangerous in their working out to civil and religious 
liberty, it is in the interest of liberty itself that so far the develop- 
ment of that scheme should be checked. Unfortunately, a great deal 
of the testimony against Rome comes through the representation of 
adverse theologians ; and the duty of placing safeguards against its in- 
terference in political and social matters, is urged upon public men as 
an inference trom Apocalyptic interpretations. 

A candid and impartial work, therefore, like that of Mr. Greenwood, 
was very much wanted. His investigations are directed to ascertain- 
ing matters of fact, irrespective of theological right or wrong, and 
“especially to submit the political element in the Papal scheme to 
more particular consideration.” He occupies neither a theological, 
ecclesiastical, nor even an artistical stand-point, but gives us a bird’s- 
eye prospect, without any artificial lights and shadows. The way in 
which he carries his investigation evenly through debated questions, 
such as that concerning the episcopacy of the primitive Church, is 
admirable. He shows a just appreciation of the importance of events, 
relatively to the great drama, the course of which he undertakes to 
illustrate ; and analyses character fairly and appreciatingly in the same 
view. He eschews, as unsuited to the gravity of the historian, wherein 
we perfectly agree with him, embellishments which belong rather to 
the novelist or the poet. Yet his style is elegant, clear, and well sus- 
tained ; and we do not meet with those occasional shocks to the ear 
which sometimes jar upon us in histories of a more ambitious work- 
manship. ‘Two or three words, gue jam cecidere, such as “ go by,” 
“hubbub,” are the only marks of literary incwria which we have 
noticed. 

The design of the author is to trace the origin and growth of the 
Papal political power down to the end of the contest concerning inves- 
titures in the thirteenth century. This present volume reaches to 
the close of the fifth: we trust he will be sufficiently encouraged to 
continue, for this deserves to become a standard book, though it may 
not be a fashionable one. We hope to do the author more service in 
presenting an extract or two, than we could by attempting to accom- 
pany him through the progress of his history. The first which we shall 
select describes the conduct of Constantine relatively to the affairs of 
the Church, as suggested by political considerations rather than reli- 
gious convictions. 

“The principle and the method of the Emperor’s conduct throughout his 
interferences in the affairs of the Church are very intelligible. When he saw how 
little prospect existed of reconciling the parties by rational arguments, mutual 
concessions, and forbearance, he threw his weight into that scale which seemed 
to him to preponderate, and which was, perhaps, upon the whole, most consistent 
with his own views and those of his actual advisers. And when a decision in 
conformity with this policy was obtained, he forthwith invested that decision 
with the authority of the civil law, requiring legal obedience, and guaranteed 
by legal penalties. The privileges of the Church were, therefore, to this extent, 
adopted into the State with the stamp of Imperial approbation upon them, and 
Constantine looked for the same obedience to his ps rm ecrees as that 


which was due to the civil laws of the empire. And, accordingly, both parties 
to these disputes alternately fell under his displeasure. At one time, Arian 
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bishops were deposed for nonconformity, and at another the orthodox prelates 
incurred his displeasure. Athanasius himself was removed to Tréves, in Ger- 
many, in a kind of honourable exile. Yet not a murmur was breathed that in 
these severe measures the Emperor was invading any ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
or unduly interfering in spiritual matters ; much less do we meet with any claim 
on the part of the Bishop of Rome to be the channel of communication between 
the Church and the State, or of his right to preside over the councils of 
the Church. If, therefore, it be conceded that the primacy of the metropolitan 
prelate was in some sense admitted, we have still to inquire what that sense 
was, and by what sections of the Church it was acknowledged. The Eastern 
churches, as far as we are informed, had hitherto taken no notice whatever of 
the chair of Peter; and the practice of the age shows definitively that no tem- 
poral prerogatives as against the State were as yet thought of, either by Rome 
or any other Christian Dody.”—p. 184. 


Upon the saving of Rome from Genseric and his Vandals by the 
intercession of Leo, we have the following just and spirited remarks :— 


“The Emperor, the court, the wealthy, and the noble had fled at the 
approach of danger: the intrepid bishop, strong in faith, and hope, and love, 

one remained at the post of honour and of peril; and when the satiated foe 
had retired, and left the city emptied of all its wealth and substance, and almost 
reduced to a wilderness of deserted habitations, there remained none to advise 
or to cheer the famishing remnant but the undaunted bishop and his gallant 
clergy. These had never quitted their posts—these had faced the foe and 
averted the extremity of ruin, and their example alone kept alive the spark of 
hope among the despairing multitude that still clung to their desolate homes. 
It is in this spontaneous chieftainship that we recognise one of the most effective 
elements of the subsequent political greatness of the Roman bishops. The 
decaying mass of civil institutions became as manure at the root of the Papacy. 
Papal Rome drew nourishment from dissolution; strength from desertion ; 
courage from despair. In desperate emergencies like that we have just 
adverted to, no one will look into or scrutinise too closely the claims and title 
of the deliverer: in such times the duties of civil and spiritual government 
are thrust into the hands best able to execute them; both duties are impelled 
into the same channel, and flow on naturally and amicably together. To Leo 
it was due that Rome was not converted into a heap of smouldering ashes; and 
if natural justice were to decide the question between the Church and the 
State, without doubt the Pope was the rightful governor of Rome; for without 
him, there would have been no Rome to govern.”—p. 426. 


If the current dates were added in the margin, heading, or even to 
the summaries of the chapters, it would no doubt be acceptable to the 
general reader. 

Mr. Anderson’s “ History of the Church of England in the Colo- 
nies,”7 will prove very attractive to those who are attached to that 
communion, by a vast number of interesting details respecting the 
foreign relations of their Church. These annals, for what reason we 
know not, reach only to the year 1776. They are written in a kindly 
and considerate spirit towards the members of other churches; and 
with no want of affection towards his own. We catch from him a 








7 «The History of the Church of England in the Colonies and Dependencies of 
the British Empire.” By the Rev. James 8. M. Anderson, M.A., Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen ; Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, &..&¢. ‘Three Vols. London 
Rivingtons. 1856. :; 
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tone of regret, that she has not held her sway more successfully than 
she has done over the immense area which has been submitted to her 
operations. Mr. Anderson does not lay the fault of failures always on 
one side, but he does not go very deep. The style of the work is even 
and agreeable. Ifhe had before him a subject of greater unity and 
more concentrated interest, his manner would rise to it, for hashows 
no lack of power, where the events are sufficiently striking to call it 
out; as in the description of the pleading of Patrick Henry in the 
Court-house of Virginia, in the Great “ Parson’s Cause,” and of the 
firmness of Bishop Inglis, stanch to his Church and King principles 
during the War of Independence. 

“Gems of the Coral Islands’’® gives an account of the introduction 
of Christianity into several of the islands of the South Sea, under the 
auspices of the London Missionary Society. We should be sorry to 
speak unkindly of men who will run the risk, even for indistinct 
objects, of such a death as that of the unfortunate missionary Williams. 
As to the Christianity introduced into these islands, we cordially 
approve that part of it which teaches that it is wrong to knock people 
down with clubs and eat them afterwards ; as to the other things, if it 
consists, as it seems, in nothing more tangible than mysticisms about 
“ loving the Lord Jesus,” and phrases concerning “conversion” and “the 
work,” we fear that in these missions there is much love and labour 
lost. We will not quote the tobacco-letter. 

Four Discourses,? by Felix Bungener, of Geneva, were delivered, by 
special invitation, at Nismes, and other places in the South of France, 
where the Protestants have always retained considerable strength. 
And they interested those to whom they were addressed, as being an 
evidence to them, in trying times for the Reformed Churches in France, 
that evangelical religion is not extinct in one of the most distinguished 
of its original seats. The sermons themselves are too vague to be truly 
eloquent ; they have no very distinct theological basis, and direct the 
disciple to seek for the witness of his salvation in a mystical inward 
condition. 

“Tn the first half of this century,” says Dr. Schenach,! in his re- 
cently published “ Metaphysic,” “the solution of the riddle of the 
Universe was sought in Pantheism—at the present day it is sought in 
Materialism.’’ Freely conceding the services rendered by the mate- 
rialising tendency to the cause of science, he disallows that Materialism 
can supply the interpretation of Universal Being; but as he holds fast 
himself to a belief in the personal God and in a creation, he is equally 
in controversy with the Pantheist. He defines his own system as a 
“ conerete Monism,’’ in which God and the world are not homogeneous, 
but in harmony and unity, inasmuch as God realizes his own idea in 








8 “*Gems From the Coral Islands, Western Polynesia.’’ By the Rev. William 
Gill, Rarotonga. London: Ward. 1855. 

® ‘Christ et le Sitcle.” Quatre Discours. Par Felix Bungener. Paris: 
Cherbuliez. 1856. 

10 “ Metaphysik. Ein System des Concreten Monismus.” ‘Von Dr. Georg 
Schenach, Professor der Philosophie an der k. k. Universitat zu Innsbruck. 
Innsbruck. 1856. : : 
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the actual universe. Dr. Schenach, we must say, exhibits two very 
great merits. He does not, like too many of his countrymen, over- 
whelm us with the whole mass of whatever has been said from the 
beginning of the world upon the subject which he undertakes to illus. 
trate. He also shows that Germans, as well as others, can express 
themselves clearly, even on abstruse subjects, and may make them 
intelligible to the reader without giving him a headache. But much 
further than this praise, we fear we cannot go. The proof of God is 
given through the following Sorites :—There is a First: the First is 
absolute Being (Wesen) ; absolute Being is absolute Substance ; abso- 
lute Substance is absolute Energy ; absolute Energy is unlimited Self- 
sufficiency (Fiirsichsein) ; unlimited Self-sufficiency is absolute Self- 
objectivity ; absolute Self-objectivity is absolute Self-consciousness ; 
absolute Self-consciousness is absolute Truth; absolute Truth is abso- 
lute Unification (Einssetzung) of Subject and Object ; absolute Unifi- 
cation of Subject and Object is absolute Self-fruition; absolute Self- 
fruition is the absolute Good; the absolute Good is the Perfect 
through absolute Self-consciousness and absolute Self-fruition,—that is, 
God. In proving these successive steps, Dr. Schenach makes many 
leaps, and not an inconsiderable one at the outset. Consciousness is 
the subjective starting-point of philosophy, which may pass; it is the 
starting-point of apparent proof. Over against our consciousness lies 
the objective world, and we are thus immediately sure that “Some- 
thing” is. For if one is disposed to deny the objectivity of the world, 
he is conscious of his doubt, and his doubt is “Something.” This 
“Something,” which may the while be a phenomenon, a doubt, a 
shadow of a shade, implies a “ First.” With the consciousness of 
“Something”? the consciousness of a “First” js necessarily con- 
nected. We may, therefore, confidently affirm, There is a “ First.” 
Not as yet: the consciousness does not imply a “ First”’ in any sense, 
only an “Other.” And though there be “ Others” relatively to the indi- 
vidual consciousness, there can be no “ Other”’ relatively to All Being. 
The Universe of Being is One, of which no member can lie outside 
of the whole, nor, which amounts to the same thing, can one division of 
Being be formless while another is under conditions of existence. That 
is, Being is co-extensive with the conditions under which it exists, and 
conditions are co-extensive with Being, which exists under them. So 
much has to be discussed before the first step can be taken. Similar 
leaps are frequently made by Dr. Schenach, yet his book may be con- 
sidered as an advanced one for the latitude of Innspruck; and safe as 
all its conclusions are, he feels obliged to offer some apology for it, by 
reminding his readers of the scholastic axiom, Vera philosophia est vera 
theologia, et véra theologia est vera philosophia. 

There is no doubt that a strong reaction has set in against the 
Idealism which, prepared even by Kant, culminated in Hegel ; partly 
because it has not accomplished what it boasted to do ; for it is nothing 
but an hypothesis: it explains nothing beyond that which is suffi- 
ciently known without it, and cannot be better known with it; partly, 
also, because the natural philosophers have shown that observation and 
experience enlarge the actual boundaries of human knowledge, while 
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theories of causes, under whatever name, are as unfruitful now as-ever 
they were. The position of Schopenhauer relatively to this reaction 
is illustrated in a very pleasant Essay by Adolph Cornill.1! Scho- 
penhauer’s crudeness may be accounted for by considering him to pre- 
sent the result of a fusion; for he derives his theory of Knowledge 
from Locke, Hume, and Berkeley, his theory of Being from Hegel. 
It is impossible to combine the two into one system; the knowledge 
derived from experience will never be adequate to supply a theory of 
causes ; and no theory of causes can prophesy to us the actualities of 
experience. But Schopenhauer, while he holds fast to the realism of 
an external world, as made known by experience, borrows from the 
Hegelian Idea an Universal Principle, in what he calls the Will of the 
World. This Will is not to be confounded with a theological Will 
creative ; it is an hypothetical force, anterior to, or at the ground of, 
not only all matter, but all conditions, cause, time, space. The Abso- 
lute thereby passes into the conditioued. In Ethics this Universal 
Will differs little from abstract necessity; in the material world its 
analogue is magnetism, all-pervading, of which all separate existences 
partake. As on the former side it would not be difficult to substitute 
for a blind Will a Universal Conscious Intelligence, so here the transi- 
tion is prepared, as Herr Cornill indicates, to a material Realism. 

The sons of Schelling—Carl, Frederich, August, and Hermann, 
have undertaken, according to the wishes of their father, to edit a 
collected edition of his works, as revised by himself, with posthumous 
additions. The first volume which has appeared, belonging to the 
second division of the entire collection, contains the “ Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Mythology.’’” It consists of four-and-twenty lec- 
tures, of which the first ten were printed, but not generally circi- 
lated, as long as thirty years since. The other lectures, some of 
them delivered as late as 1847-1852, in Berlin, have appeared partially 
in literary periodicals. In the portion of the present work which 
corresponds fairly to its title, the views of Schelling concerning the 
antecedency of mythology to history and philosophy, admit of much 
limitation. The mythical, in fact, overlaps both the historical and 
the philosophical. The latter part of the volume is so compre- 
hensive, and is, in fact, so prolix, that it would be impossible to give 
even a résumé of its contents among these notices. This edition of 
Schelling’s entire works is to be completed in twelve volumes. 

_ A disciple of M. Comte’s dedicates to him, as a token of respect, 
some “ Reflections,’’!* from the point of view of Positivism. They 
are chiefly taken from the Social Positivism of the master, and are 
characterized by the shrewdness, the plagiarisms, and the unbounded 
confidence of the Positivist School. 





11 «* Arthur Schopenhauer,” als Uebergangsformation von einer idealistischen 
= eine a NE Dargestellt von Adolph Cornill. Heidel- 

erg. 56. 

12 «< Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von Schelling’s siimmtliche Werke.”  2te 
Abtheilung. Erster Band: Stuttgart und Augsburg. 1856, 

18 «“Réflexions Synthétiques au point de vue Positiviste sur la Philosophie, la 
Morale, et la Religion.” Paris: Imprimé par Thunot, 1856. 
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“ Agonistes,’ by the Rev. A. Lyall, is a miscellaneous collection 
of essays, or rather of notices and short critiques, upon passages in the 
writings of distinguished modern authors. They are the productions 
of a person of independent thought and of considerable literary power. 
The volume scarcely admits of much criticism, by reason of the mixed 
and incomplete character of its eontents. The papers of which it is 
made up, are not light enough nor graceful enough to be acceptable as 
reviews, and not sufficiently sustained or definite in their purpose to 
assume the character of independent essays. At the same time, they 
merit publication, and will well repay perusal. 

“ An Enquiry into Moral Evil,’’!> shows considerable freedom, and is 
the production of a person desirous of ascertaining by observation what 
human nature really is, and unwilling to take the description of it from 
tradition. The “ Layman”’ might have pushed his inquiries, or the in- 
ferences from them, a little further. He concludes by placing the origin 
of moral evil in the bodily appetites of man. Yet the appetites them- 
selves are not evil, nor is evil, as such, even in the gratification of the 
appetites, the object of desire. The author observes, that Locke, in the 
first edition of his Essays, took it for granted that “good, the greater 
good, determines the will :” but that, upon stricter inquiry, he was forced 
to conclude, “that good, the greater good, though apprehended and 
acknowledged to be so, does not determine the will, until our desire, 
raised proportionably to it, makes us uneasy in the want of it; but that 
some, and for the most part, the most pressing wneasiness a man at the 
time is under, determines the will,” &¢. Now this revised statement of 
Locke’s corresponds substantially with his original one; for the desire 
to be rid of an uneasiness is itself a desire of a good; and, at the 
moment, is so great an apparent good, as to outweigh as a motive 
other real goods. The practical value of this doctrine of uneasiness, 
as determining the will, whether in pursuit of an absent good, or in 
the avoidance of a present evil, which is equal to a good, is immensely 
great with respect to the consequences of the formation of ill habits. 
But the author of this essay appears from some reason to have shrunk 
from affirming, that neither are the appetites in themselves evil, nor 
does man, even when under the influence of appetite he chooses that 
which is evil, choose it because it is evil, or for its own sake. 





14 « Agonistes; or Philosophical Strictures. Suggested by Opinions, chiefly of 
Contemporary Writers.” By the Author of ‘‘A Review of the Principles of 
Necessary and Contingent Truth.” London: Rivingtons. 1856. 

15 An Enquiry Concerning the Principles in the Constitution of Human 
Nature, which are the Causes of Moral Evil.” By a Layman. London; 
Rivingtons. 43856, 
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M™ MARTINEAU has recently published, in a pamphlet written 
with all her usual clearness, ability, and good sense, a history of 
the American Compromises.’ Recent events have made the most 


“obscure of the half-formed States of the Union the theatre of the 


most important and interesting struggle that has taken place since 
the French Revolutionary War. In order to understand this struggle, 
we must understand the circumstances that led to it. Where are we 
to look for this portion of modern history ? Miss Martineau offers us 
a sketch which, though slight, gives us all that we ought to know in 
order to take up the thread of passing events. The following extract 
cannot be too accurately remembered :— 


“Each State, it must be remembered, sends two members to the Senate. 
The largest and the smallest have the same representation in the Senate ; 
while the members of the other House nearly correspond in proportion with 
the population. As the Northern States abolished Slavery one after the 
other, the South became alarmed lest the Slave States should fall into a 
minority in the Senate, as it was too clear that they must sooner or later in 
the other House. As long as the Slave States can preserve a majority in the 
Senate, or a mere equality, together with a President whose veto on any 
troublesome law, or repeal of a Taw, can be depended on, the House of Repre- 
sentatives is powerless. For a quarter of a century there has not been a 
President who was not actually or virtually pledged to veto any law unaccept- 
able to the South; and the key to the entire policy of the United States, 
domestic and foreign, for that course of rae is the effort of the South to 
maintain a majority in the Senate at Washington. This is the explanation of 
the Missourt Compromise, and of its repeal; of the political failure of every 
eminent man in the United States since the close of the first series of Pre- 
sidents ; and of the origin of every American war of late years; and of the 
formation and breaking-up of eve ponies party; and of the ill-success of 
the free-soil representatives, headed by Mr. Sumner; and, finally, of the 
Kansas controversy, and its exasperation into civil war.” 


The distribution, appropriation, and administration of the public 
lands was a serious prospective difficulty when the Constitution was 
framed. Washington advised that each State should fix its own 
boundaries, and then throw the residue into a common stock, to be 
explored, surveyed, and used as the nation expanded. Virginia, 
whose boundaries had been very indefinite, led the way, and it was 
agreed between the general government, and the residents on the land 
lying north-west of the Ohio, excluded from Virginia, that slavery 
should never be established on that territory, either before or after it 
came to be formed into states. This compact was made in 1787, and 
it may be considered as establishing the doctrine that the Federal 
Government had a right to make conditions with candidate States. 
In 1820 the Northern and Southern States had a balance in the 





1 “ A History of the American Compromises.” Reprinted, with additions, from 
the Daily News. By Harriet Martineau. London: John Chapman. 1856. 
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Senate, but in that year three states, to be formed out of the territory 
of Louisiana, ceded by Napoleon, applied to be admitted. The South 
wished the question of slavery to be left to the States when created ; 
the North insisted that on the precedent of 1787 the Federal 
Government had a right to impose on the new States the condition of 
excluding slavery ; that slavery might be tolerated where it had been 
long established, but that to permit its introduction in the new 
States was opposed to the spirit of Republican Institutions. Missouri 
was the one of these three States which first applied for admission, and 
it was with regard to her claims that the battle was fought. The 
result was, the celebrated Missouri Compromise, by which it was 
enacted, that on condition of Missouri being then admitted, on 
Southern terms, slavery should be thenceforth prohibited for ever on 
all the territory recently acquired from France, lying north of 36° 30’ 
north latitude, that is, of the southern boundary of Missouri. 

In 1850, the next great compromise took place, new States having 
meanwhile grown up to create new difficulties. Mr. Clay arranged 
this, as he had arranged the Missouri Compromise, and his measure, 
intended to satisfy many conflicting claims, was nicknamed the 
“Omnibus Bill.” By this measure, California was to be admitted into 
the Union with an anti-slavery constitution ; and the slave-market in 
the district of Columbia (which, as being in the Federal State, had 
always excited the especial wrath of the Abolitionists) was to be 
removed. On the other hand, two other candidate States, New 
Mexico and Utah, were to be admitted without any prohibition of 
slavery, and a stringent Fugitive Slave Law was passed, by which, as 
our readers know, the Northern States were made slave-catchers for 
the South. 

In 1854, the Nebraska Bill was passed, by which the Missouri 
Compromise was upset. The territory of Nebraska was beyond the 
limit of slavery fixed by the Compromise of 1520. But the Southern 
States contended, that by the Omnibus Bill of 1850, a new principle 
had been introduced—viz., that all candidate States should choose 
whether they would have slavery or not; and proposed and carried 
that this should extend to the candidate State of Nebraska, and to 
any future States afterwards to be formed out of the territory 
guaranteed from slavery by the Missouri Compromise. Kansas is a 
new candidate State, formed out of this territory, and hence the 
struggle to obtain possession of Kansas, and determine the vote of the 
local legislature, according to which slavery is to be admitted or 
forbidden. The Missouri Compromise, ‘the Omnibus Bill, and the 
Nebraska Bill, are the three elementary facts to be impressed on the 
memory. Avound them is grouped a multitude of minor facts, which 
we must leave our readers to seek in the pages of Miss Martineau. 

Far the most important production of this quarter, bearing on 
present politics, is the letter of M. Farini to Mr. Gladstone.” M. 
Farini begins by calling to the recollection of his readers how the 





2 “Ta diplomazia e la quistione Italiana.” Lettera de Luigi Carlo Farini al 
Signor Guglielmo Gladstone. Torino; 1856, 
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diplomatists of Western Europe spoke at the Congress of Paris. 
Their words raised, and could not but be intended to raise, the hopes 
of Italians. Four months have passed away, and all that Italians have 
received, as fruits of the promises held out to them, is the intelligence 
that Austria is to act in concert with France and England. But, says 
M. Farini, it is impossible that Austria should act in good faith. 
The first, the greatest, the sole misfortune for Italy is the prepon- 
derance of Austria. Since it has been known that Austria would be 
taken into confederation in the management of Italy by the Western 
Powers, the wrong-doers have laughed at the threat of punishment. 
Even if she was desirous of administering remonstrance and rebuke, 
her own acts would prevent her. She could not appeal to violated 
constitutions, for they have been violated at her instigation. She 
could not insist on the duty of a State to preserve the lives and 
properties of its subjects, for the robbers are more audacious, and 
crime more frequent in the dominions of Austria than elsewhere in 
Italy. Any remedy, says M. Farini, which is to be an effectual 
remedy, must be given in despite of, not under the sanction of the 
Court of Vienna, And it must be a bold and a large remedy. It is of 
no use, he tells us, to release a few political prisoners. This will benetit 
individuals, but Italy requires far more. ‘The Government of Naples 
is far too corrupt to bear any patching. It is impossible to stop short 
of the abolition of the Bourbon monarchy. But, if a really national 
government were established in Naples, Italy would be saved. The 
preponderance of Austria would be impossible, were the kingdoms 
placed at the two extremes of the Peninsula, resolutely and firmly, 
to maintain the guardianship of their own country, together with the 
independence of the minor States, hitherto guaranteed in vain by 
treaties. 

M. Farini proceeds to dwell on two consequences of the Congress of 
Vienna, which he regards as the source of all the misfortunes which 
have in recent years befallen Italy. It was, he says, determined to 
have an Italy composed of a number of small States counterbalancing 
each other. But this arrangement was virtually upset by the creation 
of the huge Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. Secondly, the great 
Powers, with the exception of England, came to an agreement that 
they would join in putting down all resistance to legitimate authority. 
Austria thus managed to have her intervention in the affairs of every 
minor State of Italy, not only permitted, but applauded by her equals 
in power. It was not till 1845 that her sway was disputed. The 
Court of Piedmont then ventured on a resistance, which, beginning in 
little things, has grown on to great things, and has made Piedmont 
independent, but the object of the bitterest hostility of Austria. 

M. Farini tries to disabuse his readers of two notions, which he 
considers very prevalent and very mistaken. The one is, that Italy is 


full of secret societies: the other is, that a change in the state of 
Italy will lead to the establishment of one or more republics. M. 
Farini asserts that the number of the secret societies is daily dimi- 
nished, and that their plots are now mere child’s play. Italy, too, is, 
he says, the last place where a Red Republic has a chance. When the 
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struggle comes, it will not be for the establishment of democracy, but 
for the very existence of Italy. Complaints are made that Piedmont 
is always in an attitude of hostility towards Austria, and that Austria 
is forced constantly to be on her guard. Well may Piedmont be in an 
attitude of distrust and hostility, when Austria has wantonly confis- 
cated the property of many subjects of Piedmont, and has made 
Piacenza a fortress of the first class, as an express menace to her weaker 
neighbour. 

If, then, the Western Powers wish to help Italy, they must do so 
without consulting the wishes of Austria. They must either make 
Austria act as they please, or else they must prevent her from inter- 
fering. If all intervention were forbidden, that is all that M. Farini 
would ask. He acknowledges that Italy would not deserve to be free 
unless she could win her own liberty. To be left entirely alone to 
settle accounts with her tyrants is all she asks. 

M. Lallerstedt published, a few months ago, a work on Scandinavia, 
entitled “La Scandinavie: ses Craintes et ses Espérances.’* This 
has now been translated into English, and forms a valuable and inte- 
resting treatise on the prospects of Sweden and the North. M. 
Lallerstedt wrote before the war was over, and he wished to urge his 
countrymen, the Swedes, to decisive action, and to join the Allies in a 
Baltic campaign, on condition of receiving a promise of having Finland 
restored. France was, throughout the eighteenth century, the ally of 
Sweden, and Sweden has suffered terribly, as M. Lallerstedt thinks, by 
renouncing the alliance of France, and accepting in its stead that of 
Russia. Strangely enough, the separation from France grew up 
through the very anxiety of the people to make their alliance with 
Fr.nce closer: so, at least, says M. Lallerstedt. Sweden, thinking to 
bind herself to France, placed Bernadotte on the throne, and displaced 
the house of Wasa. But Bernadotte, directly he was invested with 
independent power, feared lest Napoleon, sooner or later, should crush 
him. He thought the choice lay between abandoning Finland to 
Russia, and seeing Sweden become a province of France. Napoleon 
had begun to treat her as his vassal. He had ordered her to join the 
continental blockade, and it was with the utmost difficulty that she 
was permitted to import salt. French commissioners were appointed 
to superintend her ports. She was commanded to raise two thousand 
sailors for the French navy. Bernadotte feared lest he and Sweden 
should be sacrificed alike to the rapacity of Napoleon. At Tilsit 
Napcleon had shown the utmost indifference to the interests of Sweden, 
and had wantonly sacrificed her, in order to purchase freedom of action 
in Spain. Could any reliance be placed on him for the future ? 
Bernadotte Ahought not, and took the opportunity of the Russian 
campaign to declare against him, and contributed powerfully to his 
downfall. For this M. Lallerstedt blames him severely, on the 
ground that the first duty a Swedish sovereign owed to Sweden was 

to recover Finland, which might easily have been accomplished if 
Bernadotte had thrown in his lot with Napoleon. Then, the transient 





3 ‘Scandinavia, and its Hopes and Fears.” By G. Lallerstedt, London ; 
King. 1856. 
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empire of Napoleon would, he says, have passed away with its creator’s 
strength and life, and Sweden would have retained a strong military 
frontier. We think such a view is rather tenable than unassailable : 
it is easy to say that Sweden would have retained Finland, and herself 
held her own position. But if Napoleon had returned successful from 
Russia, who can be sure that a tributary kingdom like Sweden would 
have been permitted to enjoy even the shadow of independence, and 
would not have suffered evils far worse than the loss of a military 
frontier ? 

In exchange for Finland, Sweden, by arrangement with Russia, 
obtained Norway, at the expense of Denmark. ‘This, says M. Laller- 
stedt, is only a nominal gain. Norway is united to Sweden by a 
merely dynastic tie. Before any union took place, the Norwegians 
insisted on and obtained a constitution which is the most democratic 
of any in Europe. Bernadotte assented to it, but seven years after- 
wards attempted to upset it by a series of resolutions which he recom- 
mended to the Norwegian Parliament. These resolutions were, how- 
ever, rejected with a most imposing unanimity, and no further effort 
to alter the constitution was made. But as the Norwegians, in their 
irritation at the attempt, began to speak openly of a separation from 
Sweden, commissioners from each nation were appointed in 1839 to 
arrange the terms of a closer union. Their labours never bore any 
practical fruit ; but the present King has done all in his power, and, as 
M. Lallerstedt allows, with great success, to conciliate the Nor- 
wegians. But at the present moment Norway and Sweden are only 
united by having the same sovereign. What, asks M. Lallerstedt, is 
the benefit of such a nominal union, as compared with the inestimable 
advantage of having a strong frontier like that of Finland and an 
impregnable fortress like that of Sweaborg ? 

The author, however, himself thinks that the union, not only of 
Sweden and Norway, but of Denmark also, into one great Scandi- 
navian kingdom, is one of the possibilities of the future, to which 
patriots are already consciously working, and which moves without 
their knowledge the nations which are hereafter to unite. It is diffi- 
cult to say how much the approach of a Baltic campaign, which M. 
Lallerstedt treats as certain, may have biassed his judgment and led 
him to think great changes near at hand. Even, however, though 
the hope of so compact and strong a rival power to Russia is at best 
uncertain, we cannot but think that Sweden has gained something by 
the war, and that she is more secure against Russian encroachment, 
and more independent of Russian influence, than she was three years 
ago. 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane, in a pamphlet entitled “'The Map of Italy,’”* 
discusses the Italian question in a spirit of dilettante simplicity. He 
advises us not to “excite a too excitable people,” but, as the Italians 
long for the “ Unity of Italy,’ to persuade them that all they can 
really desire would be attained if they had a Customs’ Union and more 





4 «The Map of Italy.” By Alexander Baillie Cochrane. London: Ridgway. 
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railways. This is giving a nation not even a decent stone when it 
asks for bread, but only the most tiny pebble. The whole pamphlet 
is in every way a performance beneath the level of English thought, 
If we do not help the Italians, at least we need not insult them. 

The “Obstructives and the Man’” has faults of an opposite cha- 
racter, for it goes over the whole of European politics, and arranges, 
prophecies, laments, blames, and exhorts as if the affairs of the civi- 
lized world could be managed like those of a parish vestry. It is a 
harmless amusement, perhaps, to portion out the world from the quiet 
of an English study, but it would be nearly as practical to portion out 
the moon. There is much in the book with which, abstractedly, we 
should agree, but we do not know who would benefit by reading it. It 
is far away from the region of real life and real possibilities. 

“The Euphrates Valley Route to India’’® deals with an interest- 
ing subject, and is full of information. The geographical direction of 
the line is marked out with nicety, and the geological formation of the 
beds through which it would have to be taken is carefully discussed. 
The general conclusion may be given in the author’s words :—* There 
is not in the whole length of the valley of the Euphrates a physical 
obstruction to the construction of a railway.”” A number of letters 
are added to show that the Euphrates is always navigable, a point 
lately disputed. ; 

We have three pamphlets’ relating to a discussion raised by Colonel 
Cotton, who asserts that British capital could be much more profitably 
invested in carrying out works of irrigation and navigation in India 
than in making railways. Persons are, he says, wasting their energies 
in spending 10,000/. a mile on high-speed railways, while the same 
money would produce ten or filty times the results if spent in river or 
canal navigation and irrigation. Colonel Baker, Consulting Engineer 
of the Government of India, was ordered by Lord Dalhousie to report 
on Colonel Cotton’s Papers, and he came to the conclusion that, 
although differing in many minor points, he must agree with Colonel 
Cotton in saying that plans for improvement of communication at 
small cost in some localities, by means of canals and rivers, and in 
others by an inferior class of railways, are eminently deserving of 
attention. Still he advocates high-speed railways between all the 
main points of communication, as throwing great military and admi- 
nistrative advantages into the hands of Government. Low-speed rail- 
ways are, he thinks, only to be recommended as branch-lines, and he 
considers canals in localities suited to their construction as preferable 
to low-speed railways. Colonel Cotton replies, in a letter addressed to 
the Society of Arts, by saying that the only question between himself 





5 «The Obstructives and the Man ; or, the Forces and the Future of Europe.” 
London: Stanford. 1856. 

6 «The Euphrates Valley Route to India.” By a Traveller. London 
Stanford. 1856. 

7 «* Profits upon British Capital expended on Indian Public Works.” By Colonel 
Arthur Cotton. London: Richardson. 1856. 

‘* Official Report of Colonel Baker.” London: Richardson. 1856. 

“« A Letter to the Society of Arts, on Indian Public Works.” By Colonel Cotton. 
London; Richardson, 1856, 
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and Colonel Baker is, to which object capital shall first be applied, to 
navigation or railways. He thinks that the former is vastly more 
important, because the first thing is to develope the resources of India, 
and to give some sort of communication between the coast and the 
inland districts. 

Mr. Macqueen has published a learned and useful pamphlet on the 
“ House of Peers in its Judicial Character,’”* showing clearly that ori- 
ginally appeals were heard by the King’s Council, called the Lesser or 
Privy Council, as opposed to the Great Council of Parliament. Up to 
the reign of Edward III., the members of the Lesser Council were ex 
officio members of the Great Council ; but in that reign they began to 
be in the nature of assistants or advisers merely. The assistants heard 
the arguments and pronounced the judgments in the name of the 
sovereign and peers. The sovereign was not necessarily present, 
neither were the peers; but the proceeding was in the Court of Par- 
liament, and had all its authority. In 1694, the Peers, after several 
struggles, finally usurped the power of settling appeals without the 
assistance of the judges, The gist of Mr. Macqueen’s remarks is, 
therefore, that the present constitution of the Supreme Court is not 
only bad in itself, but is unconstitutional. 

In June, 1855, Miss Burdett Coutts offered certain prizes for 
teaching common things, and she has now published the result of 
the experiment. A set of questions was asked relating to food, 
clothes, household arrangements generally, duties of servants, 
management of children, and management of the sick, and the book’ 
now published presents the best specimens of the geueral information 
contained in the essays and papers written by the candidates. De- 
scriptions are given of the plans already adopted in various schools. A 
few selections have also been made from the answers of pupil teachers, 
showing their ideas as to expenditure, and in an Appendix (the most 
curious part of the whole book) have been added some real accounts of 
domestic expenses. The candidates were, of course, on their best 
behaviour, and there is a sort of model-virtue air about many of their 
answers ; nor is tlre any great light thrown by what they have to 
tell us on the best manner of teaching common things. But it is a 
great step gained to have turned the attention of mistresses to the 
subject, and time and experience will gradually make an advance pos- 
sible. We advise readers who like to know how their neighbours live 
to turn to the Appendix, where they will find the weekly expenditure 
of plasterers and carpenters, earning thirty shillings a week, about the 
amount, that is, of a curacy, 

Mrs. Jameson has published a lecture on the “Communion of 
Labour’’” on the right, that is, of women to participate in social 





8 “A Letter to Lord Lyndhurst on the House of Peers in its Judicial 
Character.” By John Frazer Macqueen. London: Maxwell. 1856. 

% « A Suinmary Account of Prizes for Common Things offered and awarded by 
Miss Burdett Coutts at the Whit-lands Training Institution.” 1855-6. Hatchard. 
1856, 

10 “The Communion of Iabour.” A Second Lecture on the Social Employ- 
ments of Women. By Mrs, Jameson. London: Longmans, 1856. 
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employments. She only handles a very small portion of this vast 
subject ; for she confines herself to considering whether it would not 
be possible to introduce the co-operation of unpaid female assistants 
into the management of our large public institutions, such as work- 
houses, penitentiaries, reformatory schools and prisons. She begins by 
giving statistics of the management of different charitable institutions 
she has visited abroad, and especially draws attention to those of 
Piedmont, where different orders of religious women are at work with 
a very beneficial effect. She then shows that a similar system might 
be introduced into English hospitals. She adduces instances where 
visits from ladies have been welcomed by male prisoners; the female 
prisoners do not seem to regard the benevolence of their wealthier 
sisters with so much complacency. Proceeding next to speak of 
Reformatory Schools, she points out that there is no adequate pro- 
vision under the present system for the moral supervision of the boys, 
and relying on the known respect of poor lads for superior women, she 
desires that an order of lady visitors should be introduced into the 
working of these institutions. She draws a lamentable, and, we fear, 
too often a true picture of the brutal despotism of workhouses, and 
asks whether it would be possible that paupers should be treated like 
brutes for the mere crime of poverty, if ladies lent their assistance and 
were frequently present at the workhouse. She is especially strenuous 
that no one, who should take part in the schemes she proposes, should 
receive any pecuniary reward, asserting that working for love is found 
far more effectual than working for hire. It will be observed that her 
object is simply to provide employment for the spinster portion of the 
upper classes, an object excellent, but limited as compared with what 
her title would indicate. We should be very sorry to say that the 
good intentions and wishes of maiden ladies cannot be utilized more 
than at present. But we do not think that English families generally 
will at all approve of anything like ‘orders’ under clerical control. 
Nobody likes a clergyman coming between him and his sister, or 
daughter, or even his aunt: and we think Mrs. Jameson in error when 
she advocates that the ladies should wear a peculiar dress. This 
sort of frippery of benevolence does not harmonize with the unosten- 
tatious quietness of the best English charity. 

A lecture delivered by Mr. Gore at the United Service Institution, 
and now published, gives some acceptable information on the system of 
Education pursued in “French Military Schools.”" We may 
briefly, on Mr. Gore’s authority, state, that the rudiments and first 
principles of education are given at the preparatory school of Le 
Prytanée |mpérial Militaire, at the Lycée, and at private schools. 
The pupils are here qualitied to beeome candidates for admission to the 
Ecole Impériale Polytechnique, if they are desirous of entering the 
artillery, the engineering service, of the land or sea forces, or the Corps 
d’Etat Major. At the school they are instructed in the sciences 





41 “Lecture on the System of Education pursued in the French Military 
Schools.” Delivered by Montague Gore, Esq., at the United Service Institution, 
London; Ridgway. 1856, 
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necessary in common for all these services: and are subsequently 
taught their application to the particular service they are anxious to 
enter in an Ecole d’Application. Those who wish to serve in the 
infantry, cavalry, or infanterie de marine, become candidates for 
admission to the Ecole Impériale de St. Cyr, where they are taught 
whatever is requisite for those branches of the service. Mr. Gore 
gives an account of all these schools in detail. He has furnished, in a 
very succinct form, an amount of information which we should have 
some trouble in obtaining from any other source. 

An important Parliamentary Report has been published on the 
subject of “Transportation.” The question of secondary punish- 
ments is made more difficult to England than to any other country, by 
the fact that she alone possesses colonies to which criminals can be 
transported. The present set of officials, to whom the management of 
our convicts is entrusted, appear as a body to desire that the system 
of transportation should be restored, although on a different and 
improved method. They call attention to the evils that have followed 
the granting of tickets of leave. During the five quarters, ending in 
March, 1856, there had been 4679 tickets of leave issued. Out of 
that number there had been 181 revocations, and 422 men were 
reported to have “fallen into a state of crime.” But it is not so 
much the bearers of tickets of leave in particular, as discharged 
convicts generally, that press hard on the country, and are a nuisance 
to the great towns. Mr. James Smart, the Superintendent of Police 
at Glasgow, one of the witnesses, stated it as his opinion that it is 
“unsuitable and improper to allow so many parties to go at large, 
having nobody in many parts to look after them.” All witnesses 
agree that it is next to impossible that the convicts should make an 
honest living; what wonder, then, that they are nuisances to them- 
selves and others ? 

There is a great body of opinion in favour of transportation, as the 
best secondary punishment, if the mother country only is considered. 
Sir Archibald Alison, who always says strongly what he wishes to be 
true, considers that there is room enough in the colonies of Great 
Britain for fifty penal colonies to go through fifty centuries. Mr. 
Elliot differs from him. He goes through the possible places to 
which convicts can, as it is supposed, be sent. He disposes of all 
Australia by insisting on the proximity of the gold-fields, and on the 
declared opposition of the inhabitants of all the existing colonies, 
except West Australia, where the colonists are very glad to have 
convicts sent them, but where the expenses seem extraordinarily 
heavy. 

The question to be solved is really this: can we improve our prison 
discipline so effectually, and influence convicts to such an extent that 
we can have a ticket-of-leave system quite different from that which 
now exists, and can also pave the way for the return of discharged 
convicts into decent society ? Mr. Eiliot gives a synopsis of a great 
body of evidence, procured a few years ago through the Foreign Office, 
as to the system adopted in most of the continental countries. England 
has much to learn from such information, as the experience of the 
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Continent must necessarily be much greater than ours. There seems 
but one result from all the statistics, that kindness, methods of 
working through the best convicts on the more hardened, and a 
system of well contrived rewards, humanize and reform, and that 
harshness and distrust invariably brutalize. 

The Commissioners of the Irish Census have at length completed 
their labours. The sixth and concluding volume contains remarks on 
the condition of the Irish population. Voluminous tables are given, 
and a map of the country, distinguishing, by means of light and dark 
shading, the condition of the people in respect to the quality of their 
habitations. In the ten years intervening between 1841 and 1851, it 
is believed that over the entire area of [reland there has been a decrease 
of 49 persons on every square mile, representing an aggregate of 
1,622,739 persons. Dublin county, on the other hand, shows an 
increase of 91 persons to the square mile. 

The present population, estimated at six and a-half millions, con- 
tains a million and a-half employed in agricultural, and nearly as many 
in the various departments of production and trade. Nearly 5 per 
cent. of the population can speak Irish only, and 18 per cent. can 
speak Irish and English. The decrease of the lowest kind of habi- 
tations, mud cabins, having only one room, is as much as 73 per cent. 
Emigration seems to be on the wane, there having been 91,914 in 1855 
as against 190,322 in 1852. Between 30th of June, 1841, and 31st 
December, 1855, the total number of persons in Ireland who have 
emigrated is given as 2,087,856. Of these 76°7 per cent. were bound 
for the United States. 

The House of Commons has published a report on “ Masters and 
Operatives,” or rather on the possibility of avoiding strikes and settling 
disputes by the establishment of tribunals of arbitration analogous to 
to the French Conseils des Prudhommes. It is a report that does 
little credit to its framers, and affords another instance to be added to 
the long list of schemes good in purpose, but so deticient in anything 
like due preparation, that we gain nothing by their being proposed. 
The Committee have had the sense to reject any notion of making the 
decision of such courts compulsory in cases of future contracts. For 
strikes cannot be put down by a court ordering a master to give a 
particular amount of wages, or a workman to do his work heartily. 
But they say that Courts of Conciliation might be instituted, com- 
prised partly of masters and partly of men, which would determine 
disputes about past contracts, and thus avoid the necessity of going 
to courts of law. We think that the evidence shows very clearly that 
the masters, at any rate, would rather go to a court of law; and, if 
the County Courts are not calculated to settle such disputes quickly and 
cheaply, what is the use of them? The committee urge that in case of a 
strike, these courts, already existing for another purpose, would be found 
useful for the discussion of differences. We do not understand this. 
If, when a dispute on a great scale arises, the masters and men cannot 
agree to meet through the-medium of deputies selected from their 
respective bodies, why should they be better satisfied with these 
courts? It would be difficult to get the ablest and best men to sit on 
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a tribunal for the adjustment of petty differences, and yet such men 
might be willing to come forward in a time of real difficulty. These 
courts would, therefore, do harm in so far as they entrusted the repre- 
sentation to inferior men. 

Lastly, we have to notice a Report of the House of Lords on Public 
Executions. The committee recommend that executions shall be 
henceforth in private, but do not condescend to give reasons for their 
opinion. We have read through the evidence without gaining much 
light on the subject. We all know that a mob does not learn to 
behave well simply because it has a death to look at; and that death 
itself in such a form is a less shocking spectacle than might be expected. 
It seems to be so painless and so speedy. But we cannot tell how far 
the bulk of the spectators are impressed with feelings of awe. Several 
witnesses showed that persons from the immediate neighbourhood 
where the crime was committed always came in great numbers ; and it 
is hard to believe that they are not impressed, and have not the reality 
of justice brought home to them, by seeing the end of the tragedy that 
has been played amongst them. However, the great test is to look at 
the criminal. Is it not a more terrible death to die publicly ?—and 
if so, and if we retain capital punishment as a means of instilling a fear 
of committing murder, the more terrible the punishment, the greater 
will be the fear. 





SCIENCE. 


IR DAVID BREWSTER’S treatise on the Stereoscope’ appears to 

have been written with three principal objects: — First, to show that 
in the idea of the stereoscope there is no novelty whatever, and that 
Professor Wheatstone’s merit in the invention consists merely in his 
having been one of the first to carry that idea into practice, and this 
in a very clumsy manner; second, to prove that as Sir D. Brewster 
devised a method of applying the same principle, which, by rendering 
the instrument cheaper and more convenient, has at the same time 
rendered it popular, hts share of the merit is far greater than that of 
Professor Wheatstone ; and, third, to demonstrate that he is the only 
philosopher who knows anything about the principles on which the 
effects of the stereoscope are produced. So that, in fact, both for that 
particular form of the instrument which is now in everybody’s hands, 
and for all our scientific knowledge of its action, we are indebted to 
nobody else than the author of this book. Although this is by no 
means the first time that Sir D. Brewster has shown a strong develop- 
ment of the organ of acquisitiveness respecting discoveries for which 
he claims credit, and although the same assertions have already been 
put forth in his behalf in anonymous articles distinguished by a style 





1 «*The Stereoscope : its History, Theory, and Construction ; with its Applica- 
tion to the Fine and Useful Arts, and to Education.” By Sir David Brewster, 
K.H., D.C.L., F.R.S., M.R.LA., &. &. With FiftyWood-engravings, London, 
1856. Post 8vo, pp. 235, 
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seemingly identical with his own, yet we are astonished that he 
should venture to put forth in his own name such a series of 
sophisms and misstatements, for the sake of raising his own reputa- 
tion at the expense of another. Sir D. Brewster may pretty safely 
take it for granted, that the public generally is either too ignorant or 
too careless to form its own judgment in the case, and that it will 
receive anything which comes from a man of his name in optical 
science with unquestioning confidence; but that he should imagine 
that the scientific world ever will quietly stand by to see a piece of 
valuable property belonging to one of its most distinguished members 
earried off from him in open day, without raising a hue and cry after 
the depredator, is to impute to it an amount of insouciance to 
which we, at least, do not plead guilty. 

With regard, in the first place, to the question of the novelty of the 
idea of the stereoscope ; we affirm that this idea, so far from being 
familiar to every thinking mind, as Sir D. Brewster asserts, was en- 
tirely original on the part of Professor Wheatstone. That any near 
object makes two different perspective projections of itself upon the two 
retine, is assuredly not a novel idea, and Professor Wheatstone does 
not claim it as such; he only says that he does not find it referred to 
by writers who might be expected to have noticed it. Sir D. Brewster, 
by a more careful search, has detected many references to it; one of 
which, that of the Jesuit Aguilonius (1613), is peculiarly remarkable, 
since he sets himself to inquire how itis that the two dissimilar projec- 
tions are blended into a single unconfused image, and comes to the con- 
clusion that it is not by reason of any optical conformity, but by a 
mental agency which he calls “common sense.’’ That which we assert 
to be the exclusive property of Professor Wheatstone, not having been 
in the least degree hinted at by any preceding writers,* is the idea, and 
the practical demonstration of the correctness of that idea, that it 7s 
on the mental combination of the two dissimilar projections made by a 
single solid object upon our two retine respectively, thatour visual percep- 
tion of its solidity depends. Thisidea having once presented itself, the 
verification of it was easy to a man of Professor Wheatstone’s marvel- 
lous fertility of invention. If, he reasoned, the mental combination of 





* The following is a specimen of the mode in which Sir D. Brewster endeavours 
to prove that the fundamental idea of the stereoscope, as we have stated it above, 
was familiar to preceding writers on optics. He first quotes the following passages 
from Harris’s Treatise on Optics (1775) :—‘‘ We have other helps for distinguishing 
prominences of small parts, besides those by which we distinguish distances in ge- 
neral, as their degrees of light and shade, and the prospect we have round them.” 
“ And by the parallax, on account of the distance betwixt our eyes, we can distin- 
guish besides the front part [of] the two sides of a near object not thicker than the 
said distance, and this gives a visible relievo to such objects, which helps greatly to 
raise or detach them from the plane in which they lie. Thus the nose on a face is the 
more remarkably raised by our seeing both sides of it at once:”—and then Sir D. B. 
adds the following gloss of his own ; ‘‘ that is, the relievo is produced by the combi- 
nation of the two dissimilar pictures given by each eye.’ Now that no such idea 
was in Harris’s mind, is evident from the very example which he cites ; for the two 
sides of the nose on the face can be seen (in front view) by one eye alone ; whilst 
the perception of solidity is just as complete when the two dissimilar projections 
give only one side of an object, as when they give both sides, 
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these two dissimilar projections be the source of our perception of the 
solidity of the object which makes them, then the same perception 
ought to be produced by throwing upon the two retine, in place of the 
two images of a solid actually before the eyes, the images of two pic- 
tures of that solid, drawn in the perspectives under which it would have 
presented itself to the two eyes respectively. The instrument which 
he devised for effecting this was a very simple one, consisting merely 
of a pair of mirrors so placed as to bring the two pictures to the two 
eyes respectively, at the ordinary angle of convergence ; and notwith- 
standing all that Sir D. Brewster says of its inferiority to the lenticular 
stereoscope invented by himself, we are quite satisfied that for all the 
purposes of scientific investigation, as well as on account of its adapta- 
tion to pictures of any dimension,—in fact, for everything but ordinary 
popular use,—the original reflecting stereoscope is by far the more 
valuable instrument of the two. 

Sir D. Brewster’s own appreciation of this invention, at a time when, 
not having himself any participation in it, he was free to form a candid 
opinion, is, fortunately, preserved in the contemporary record of the 
proceedings of the British Association, to which Professor Wheatstone 
communicated it in 1839, shortly after having laid it before the Royal 
Society. The contrast between the Sir D. Brewster of 1839 and the 
Sir D. Brewster of 1856, affords an instructive lesson as to the degree 
in which the mind even of a professed philosopher may be warped by 
the greed of fame. We cite the following from the Atheneum of Sept. 8, 
1838, p. 650 :— 

“ Sir David Brewster was afraid that the members could scarcely judge, from 
the very brief and modest account given of this principle, and the instrument 
devised for illustrating it, by Professor Wheatstone, of its extreme beauty and 
generality. He considered it as one of the most valuable optical papers which 
had ever been presented to the Section. He observed that when taken in con- 
junction with the law of visible direction in monocular vision (or vision with one 
eye), it explains all those phenomena of vision by which philosophers had been 
so long perplexed; and that vision in three dimensions, which M. Lehot, a 
French author, had attempted to account for by a very unscientific theory, 
received the most complete explanation from Mr. Wheatstone’s researches.” 


And ata subsequent part of the same meeting (p. 675), he said that— 


“He felt sure that Mr. Wheatstone’s principle was fully adequate to explain 
every circumstance connected with seeing, as soon as the law of monocular 
vision [Sir D. B.’s own ‘ law of visible direction’ | was admitted.” 

We thus find him most fully and explicitly recognising Professor 
Wheatstone’s exclusive property in the principle in question, of which 
he now, for reasons best known to himself, attempts to deprive him. 
If any confirmation of his then opinion be needed, it is furnished by 
Sir John Herschel, whose acquaintance with the previous history of 
optical science, and the actual state of knowledge at that period, no one 
will call in question ; for he followed up Sir D. Brewster's commenda- 
tion by characterizing Mr. Wheatstone’s discovery as “one of the 
most curious and beautiful for its simplicity in the entire range of ex- 
perimental optics.” 
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Science. 517 

Not content with trying to deprive Professor Wheatstone of the 
merit of the principle of the stereoscope, Sir D. Brewster now does 
his best to show that he was anticipated in the idea of the instrument, 
if not in its actual construction, by another. Mr. Elliot, now teacher 
of mathematics in Edinburgh, is said to have resolved to construct an 
instrument for uniting two dissimilar pictures, previous to, or during 
the year 1834; he did not, however, actually construct it until the year 
1839, a year after Professor Wheatstone’s invention had been made 
public; and of that invention he remained in ignorance until 1852, 
when the republication of Professor Wheatstone’s original paper drew his 
notice to the subject, which he had altogether ceased to attend to. 
Sir D. Brewster admits that Professor Wheatstone’s method of uniting 
the two dissimilar pictures (by reflection) was much the better of the 
two; but he repeatedly claims for Mr. Elliot the priority of invention, 
because he had thought of the instrument first. How does Sir D. 
Brewster know this? Mr. Elliot took, on his own showing, five years 
for the gestation of his idea, which was conceived in 1834, and born in 
1839. Professor Wheatstone does not tell us when first the idea 
occurred to his mind; but as it was given to the public in a far com- 
pleter form than Mr. Elliot’s, it is but reasonable to suppose that the 
gestation was longer. Even allowing him, however, but an equal 
period, as the birth of his stereoscope occurred in 1838, his conception 
of it may fairly date back to 1833. To attempt to show that A has 
a claim to be considered a prior discoverer, merely because he had 
thought of the matter before B had completed and published his dis- 
covery, is one of the most extraordinary procedures that the history 
of science can show; and would at once proclaim the animus under 
which this book is written, even if it were not obvious enough in 
almost every page, to those, at least, who have any adequate acquaint- 
ance with the real facts of the case. 

Having thus proved to his own satisfaction, that in the conception 
of the stereoscope Professor Wheatstone had been anticipated by Mr. 
Elliot, and that Professor Wheatstone’s merit as an inventor hence 
consists in nothing else than in having devised a better method for 
realizing that conception, Sir D. Brewster next endeavours to show 
that Professor Wheatstone’s invention would have been altogether for- 
gotten, if he had not taken up the subject, and brought the instrument 
before the public in a form adapted to general use. And he claims for 
himself, not merely the invention of the lenticular stereoscope, which 
nobody disputes, but the first application of photography to the pro- 
duction of binocular pictures for stereoscopic purposes. That Professor 
Wheatstone’s invention, so far from being forgotten, was fully appre- 
ciated by that section of the scientific public whose interest it was 
peculiarly fitted to excite—such, namely, as make the physiology of 
vision their special study,—is sufficiently evident from the fact that it 
is specially noticed, and its importance fully appreciated, in every 
standard physiological treatise with which we are acquainted, whether 
English, French, or German, that has discussed the subject of binocular 
vision at all, from the year 1840 down to the present time. Further, 
Professor Wheatstone himself was continuing his researches in the 
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same direction; and in 1852 communicated to the Royal Society a 
second set of Researches on Binocular Vision, which, for their scientific 
merit, and for their important bearing on the most interesting questions 
of the psychology as well as the physiology of the visual sense, leave Sir 
D. Brewster and his purely optical investigations far behind. And we 
happen to be able to state positively, that the production of stereoscopic 
photographs had been accomplished, not only privately, by Mr. Fox 
Talbot on Professor Wheatstone’s suggestion, but by those who prac- 
tised photography as a matter of business, some time before there is 
any evidence that Sir D. Brewster turned his attention to this matter; 
reflecting stereoscopes with photographic pictures of statuary, &c., 
having been sold by London opticians at least ten years ago. 

Fully conceding, therefore, to Sir D. Brewster all the credit which 
ean fairly attach to the popularization of the instrument, we affirm 
that he has added nothing whatever of importance to our scientific 
knowledge of the principles of binocular vision; and that, in fact, 
almost everything which he has written on the subject has tended to 
confuse it further, instead of to clear up its difficulties, through his 
having sought for optical explanations of what cannot in the very 
nature of things be explained, save by that “common sense,” or 
mental appreciation of visual impressions, to which alone Aguilonius 
rightly saw that the phenomena of binocular vision, even in the limited 
degree in which he was acquainted with them, were to be referred. 

This part of the subject would, however, require a much ampler 
discussion than we could here enter upon; and we can only hope 
that what we have said in regard to the history of the invention 
of the stereoscope, will lead our readers to the unhesitating assign- 
ment of the honour of it to him to whom we are convinced that it is 
most justly due. 

It is a great pity that the profession of a speciality of almost any 
kind should have so strong a tendency to induce an empirical habit 
in the mind of the professor. Mr. Hunt’s? title would lead us to 
suppose that he intends to teach his readers how stammering may be 
cured, or at any rate to explain to them the principles of his method ; 
but this would be an entire misapprehension; for the purpose of his 
book is simply to assure the public that his method is superior in 
principle to that of any one else, and is practically more successful. 
The nearest approach we can find to an elucidation of it, is contained 
in the following passage :— 

“In many cases the change is like magic, although simply effected by the 
instructor having discovered the secret of detecting the cause or origin of the 
evil; and being also able to communicate to the person a simple means by 
which he can correct, and, by careful practice, entirely overcome it.” 

He assigns as a reason for not entering more fully into particulars, 
that every case requires its own special management ; so that no general 








2 « A Treatise on the Cure of Stammering, with a Notice of the Life of the late 
Thomas Hunt, and a general account of the various systems for the cure of Impe- 
diments of Speech.” By James Hunt, M.R.S.L., &. Second Edition, consider- 
ably enlarged. London: 1856. 8vo, pp. 104. 
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directions can be effectual. But we feel assured that if his method be 
good for anything, it would be quite easy for him to explain its prin- 
ciples in such a form as to render them comprehensible by many who 
have intelligence enough to put them into practice in the particular 
modes required. Although Mr. Hunt would thus greatly improve 
his position with the medical profession, and with the best-judging 
part of the public, he seems to consider it to be for his pecuniary 
interests to keep his own secret; and his book must consequently be 
regarded as merely a trade advertisement. This we the more regret, 
because we have a strong belief, founded on what we have heard from 
trustworthy sources, as well as from hints which we meet with in 
these pages, that Mr. Hunt’s method is based on a truer appreciation 
of the nature of the disorder, and is more simple as well as more 
effective in its operation, than that of other professors of the same art. 

The publication of the concluding volume of the late Mr. W. Thomp- 
son’s “ Natural History of Ireland,’ has been accomplished under 
such disadvantages, as nothing but the affectionate diligence and 
scientific sagacity of his friend and townsman, Mr. Robert Patterson, 
could have in any degree overcome. The three preceding volumes 
devoted to the “ Birds of Ireland,’’ had been produced by their 
lamented writer with all the care which an author bestows on the 
work which is pre-eminently that of his own choice; but the materials 
which he had prepared for similarly illustrating the remainder of the 
Irish Fauna were comparatively scanty, especially as regards the 
Invertebrata. Even such as they were, however, they form a valuable 
contribution to the Natural History of the sister-kingdom ; and they 
have evidently been set forth to the best advantage by Mr. Patterson 
and the coadjutors who have assisted him in his labour of love. 

We have received from the United States an unpretending little 
book,* the product (apparently) of an amateur in science, which is 
much more worthy of attention than such productions usually are. 
Its author is evidently a thinking as well as an observant man, who 
has set down a number of points relating to the physiology of the 
senses, which have from time to time suggested themselves to him ; 
and although many of these are familiar to such as have studied the 
subject more systematically, yet others are either new in themselves, 
or derive a novel aspect from the guise under which they are presented. 
The book, moreover, has the charm of being eminently suggestive, 
and is distinguished by an agreeable raciness of style; so that the 
perusal of it will serve as a pleasant and not unprofitable recreation to 
the man of science, whilst it will convey much valuable information 
to the general reader,—its great charm being that it developes a sig- 
nificance in the things of familiar experience, which the million passes 
unnoticed, but is always pleased to recognise when pointed out. 





3 “The Natural History of Ireland.” Vol. IV., containing Mammalia, Rep- 
tiles, and Fishes ; also Invertebrata. By the late William Thompson, Esq., Pre- 
sident of the Nat. Hist. and Phil. Soc. of Belfast, &c. &. London: 1856. 8vo, 


. 516. 
er The Physiology of the Senses ; or, How and What we See, Hear, Taste, 
Feel, and Smell.” By A. B, Johnson, New York: 1856, 12mo, pp. 214. 
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In striking contrast with the preceding, is a pamphlet that has 
lately come before us, which, for pretentious absurdity, equals, if it 
does not surpass, anything we have ever met with. The author is 
one of those half-informed men, possessed of a certain degree of clever- 
ness, who, being struck with a new idea, do not take the pains to 
inquire what foundation in reality it may possess, but forthwith rush 
into print, and mislead by their tone of confidence, and by the specious- 
ress of their pretensions, many who are not qualified to unmask the 
hollowness of their assumptions. Having been struck with the mar- 
vellous effects produced by the stereoscope, but not in the least com- 
prehending their principle, he sets himself to inquire how the same 
effects may be produced in a single picture; and having concluded 
that the deficiency of projection in ordinary pictures is due to one eye 
and hand being exclusively used, he has conceived the singularly bright 
idea, that any artist has it in his power to produce stereoscopic effects, 
if he will make use not only of his two eyes in guiding his pencil, but 
of his two hands in holding it! The mischief of such productions is 
the misleading influence they exercise. We happened to meet a very 
promising young artist, not long since, who was so much fascinated by 
the promises of the new and marvellous effects which this method 
would produce, as to be about to put herself in training for the pur- 
pose; and if we had not solemnly staked our scientific character upon 
the fallacy of the entire notion, our young friend would have lost much 
valuable time, and incurred much disappointment, in a pursuit a great 
deal more sure to be fruitless than would be the search for the 
philosopher’s stone. 

Among the multifarious subjects included by Dr. Lardner in his 
“ Museum,’’6 that of the habits and instincts of animals has been one 
of those most recently discussed; and the numbers devoted to it col- 
lectively form a very compact little volume, the matter of which has 
been compiled from reliable sources, is agreeably put together, and is 
amply illustrated by woodeuts. There is no pretension to originality, 
nor does the author do much more than tell his readers either facts, or 
what pass as such; but no one who has not made a subject his special 
study can advantageously venture from the shallow bottom on which 
he can firmly tread, into the deep sea of speculation; and this is pre- 
eminently the case with the inquiry into the relations of instinct and 
reason, the philosophical pursuit of which needs a combined acquaintance 
with physiology and psychology, such as is possessed by few masters 
in either science, and is not likely to be attained by amateur students. 
Mr. Garratt,’ like Dr. Lardner, has brought together much interesting 





5 “ Painting with Both Hands; or, the Adoption of the Principle of the Stereo- 
scope in Art, asa Means to Binocular Pictures. By John Lone. London: 1856. 
8vo, pp. 32. 

6 “The Bee and White Ants, their Manners and Habits, with Illustrations of 
Animal Instinct and Intelligence.’’ By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L., &c. From 
“The Museum of Science and Art.” With 135 Illustrations. London: 1856. 
Small 8vo, pp. 176. 

7 «Marvels and Mysteries of Instinct ; or, Curiosities of Animal Life.” By G. 
Garratt. London: 1856. Feap 8vo, pp. 248, 
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matter, usually from trustworthy sources; but, not content with this, 
he has essayed to philosophize upon it, has ventured completely out of 
his depth, and has accordingly made an egregious failure. 

We do not know when we have been more interested by any 
medical work, than by the perusal of Dr. Acland’s admirable memoir® 
on the severe visitation which was suffered by Oxford in the cholera 
epidemic two years since. The work is divided into three parts; the 
first giving the history of the epidemic as it actually occurred; the 
second detailing the sanitary arrangements made in Oxford during its 
presence ; and the third consisting of suggestions for the future, or 
the lesson of the epidemic. Each of these departments is treated in 
a spirit far more comprehensive than that of the mere physician or 
sanitary reformer, who looks simply for the best modes of curing or 
) preventing disease. While fully alive to all that has been and may be 
done in this direction, Dr. Acland has set himself “to seek out and 
strive to influence for good, those hidden circumstances which, more : 
than we are aware of, affect both the physical and moral happiness of 
individuals and of society ;” and it is his aim to make the university 
of which he is a distinguished member, instrumental in diffusing the 
same knowledge and the same spirit among the educated youth of the 
aristocracy, who ought to be competent as well as ready to take the 
lead in every movement for the welfare of their less fortunate 
brethren. ‘“ What,’’ he says, “may we not hope, when time has been 
given for our youths to obtain university honours for their knowledge 
of chemistry, physiology, hygiéne, and so feel the cheering glow of 
physical truths, as applied to the bettering of man’s estate. When 
the professors who teach these subjects have made their purpose felt 
through the hearts and the heads of the upper classes, how much 
good, and content, and gratitude may not spring up in the hearts of 
even the most hopeless members of the body politic.’’ Our readers 
may judge from these passages, of the spirit in which the whole work 
has been planned and executed; we have only space to say of it, that 
we have never met with a treatise which gave fuller evidence of the 
professional skill, the scholarlike training, the enlarged philanthropy, 
and the thorough gentlemanliness (we use the word in its highest 
sense) of its author. 

Of all modern systematic treatises on Physiological Chemistry, that 
of Professor Lehmann is universally admitted to be alike the most 
philosophical in its general doctrines, and the most complete in its 
details. It is, however, far too bulky for the ordinary student; and 
its author has exercised a wise discretion in compressing its most im- 
portant portion into the narrower limits of a “handbuch.” Although 
this smaller treatise has been translated into French, it has not been 
reproduced in this country ; but our transatlantic cousins have shown 
themselves more alive to its value; and we have now before us a hand- 
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8 “ Memoir on the Cholera at Oxford in the year 1854 ; with Considerations 
suggested by the Epidemic.” By Henry Wentworth Acland, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
London: 1856. 4to, pp. 171. With a Map and Tables. 
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some volume from the Philadelphia press,® which includes not only a 
well-executed translation of Professor Lehmann’s “ handbuch,” but a 
large quantity of additional matter, partly original and partly compiled, 
together with forty illustrations, generally well executed, chiefly de- 
rived from Funke’s excellent “ Atlas.’”’ The introductory essay, by 
Professor S. Jackson, contains views of the relation of the vital forces 
to the physical, which we believe to be sound in the main, though they 
might have been more clearly and philosophically expressed ; and the 
author seems fairly entitled to the credit of having advanced these 
views, some years before they were put forward in this country or else- 
where. We cannot speak so favourably of the Appendix, contributed 
by Dr. Morris, which contains a meagre outline of the physiology of 
the circulation, of reproduction, of the voice, and of the senses—subjects 
having no obvious relation to that which constitutes the staple of the 
book, and much better discussed in the various manuals of physiology 
accessible to every student. We would recommend a more compact 
translation of Professor Lehmann’s “ handbuch,” edited by a chemist 
who should be competent to incorporate any additions or corrections 
of importance that the recent progress of science may have rendered 
desirable, with a few notes by some physiologist of ability, as a work 
likely to be very useful to the British student, and pretty certain to be 
remunerative to its publisher. 

Our readers would scarcely have supposed that the historian of 
France, the author of “ Priests, Women, and Families,’ would make his 
next appearance as a writer on Ornithology But circumstances 
having led him to seek enjoyment and recreation in the study of nature, 
he seems to have set himself to find out both the poetry and the phi- 
losophy of bird-life; and has produced a book which, being eminently 
marked both by the merits and demerits of his style, will attract some 
readers whilst it repels others. As we find it impossible to give any idea 
of the contents of so discursive a production, we can only recommend 
such of our readers as count themselves among the author’s admirers, 
to try how his new dish suits their palates. 

We must confine ourselves to the mere announcement of the publi- 
eation of another Part of M. Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire’s great work 
on General Natural History," and to an indication of the nature of its 
contents. These consist of a general survey of the kingdoms of organic 
nature, with a comparison of the views of the ancients and moderns in 
regard to their separation and distribution ; the essential nature of life ; 
the characters of animals as distinguished from vegetables; and the 





® “Manual of Chemical Physiology ; from the German of Professor C. G. 
Lehmann, M.D. : translated, with Notes and Additions, by J. Cheston Morris, 
M.D., with an Introductory Essay on Vital Force, by Samuel Jackson, M.D., 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania,” &c. 
Illustrated with 40 wood-cuts, Philadelphia. 1856. 8vo. pp. 331. 

10 «* L’Oiseau.”” Par M. Michelet. Paris. 1856. 18mo. pp. 33 0 

11 Histoire Naturelle Générale des Regnes Organiques, principalement étudiée 
chez I'Homme et les Animaux.” Par M. Isidore Geotfroy Saint Hilaire, Membre 
de ro a &c. &c. Tome deuxitme, premitre Partie. Paris. 1856. 8vo. 
pp. 266. 
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features by which man is separated from all other animals, constituting 
(in the opinion of the author) a kingdom in himself. 

The author of “The Philosophy of the Stomach,”!? having found a 
diet consisting exclusively of meat and milk very suitable to his consti- 
tution, forthwith concludes that the same must be equally good for 
every one else, and that mankind would be greatly the gainers if they 
would adopt his system. We balance this extreme against its opposite, 
the vegetarian scheme, which can adduce a far more extensive experience 
in its favour; and arrive at the conclusion that the stomach of man has 
@ marvellous adaptability to different kinds of diet, but that under the 
ordinary conditions of a temperate climate, and of a moderate amount 
of bodily and mental labour, the usual mixed diet is that which best 
suits the average constitution of mankind. How far the author’s enthu- 
siasm allows him to be a reliable authority, may be judged from his 
anticipation that if the whole British population were to live on milk 
and meat, these articles, instead of being rendered dearer, would be 
vastly reduced in price, so that meat would be brought down toa penny 
@ pound! 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


OVALIS, in his story of the Blue Flower, has imagined an ordeal 
to test the merit of the written thoughts of men—a bath in which 
their compositions may be plunged by the hands of a presiding genius, 
and the worthless part of them purged away. The lies, the platitudes, 
the noisy artifices of rhetoric, all words which have no corresponding 
truths of thought or fact, vanish in the disenchanting process from 
the paper, and leave it innocently blank. The scattered sentences 
which nature and fact are able to acknowledge, remain like islands un- 
submerged beneath the ocean which has swallowed the continents to 
which they belonged. 

No elixir vite, no philosopher’s stone, would equal in value such a 
compound, were it but discoverable for us. How many hands now 
worse than idle would let fall their eloquent pens; how would unme- 
lodious poets cease from singing; how would historians’ consciences 
wake suddenly, and ready tongues in pulpit and in Parliament leave to 
agitate themselves. The brains of honest men now addled with mere 
noise would find peace at last, and a revelation deeper than that of 
Moses would have brought the kingdom of truth among us at last. 

Time, it is sometimes said, is a sufficient test in the long run. Lies 
and follies have their day, but the night falls upon them, and they die. 
But time is slow ; and time, if it destroys old falsehoods, brings year 
by year its fresh crop of such; while again, mere destructiveness is 
poorly discriminating, and sweeps good and evil away together into 
ruin. Genius, indeed, of the high sort is not allowed to perish; and 
spirits which shine only with the unmixed light of trath, take their 





12 «The Philosophy of the Stomach; or, an exclusively Animal Diet (without 
any Vegetable or Condiment whatever) the most wholesome and fit for Man.” By 
Bernard Moncriff, London, 1856. Feap. 8vo. pp. 92. 
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place as stars in the sky, and shine on undimmed and unfading. But 
in this countless swarm of books which, like the generations of men, 
stream across the stage, which are read for their day, or month, or 
year, and then are forgotten, many a jewel is hidden, many a grain of 
gold lies in the midst of mere loam and soil, and is hopelessly lost. 
This trade of reviewing of ours brings volumes before us, a hundred 
of which, if digested into one, might make a book which would sur- 
vive to all time; yet they will die, all of them, and we cannot wish it 
otherwise. The truths that are in them are mainly but as crystals of 
salt, scattered up and down a mass of perishable substance to make it 
palatable for immediate consumption ; and our business, unfortunately, 
is not to indicate the appearance of new authoritative teachers, but to 
notice merely the flavours of this or that new dish which is to be pur- 
chased in to-day’s book-market, and which must give place to-morrow 
to a fresh condiment. 

With such skill as we possess, then, we proceed with our present 
bill of fare. We begin with the greatest names and the most solid 
articles. M. Guizot,! in two well-written volumes on Richard Crom- 
well, and the events which led to the recal of the Stuarts, completes 
the history of what was once called the Great Rebellion. The earlier 
portions of the work are well known in England, and have received 
emphatic approval. M. Guizot, by his training in the midst of revo- 
lutions, is supposed (as he evidently supposes himself) to be skilled in 
the interpretation of the phenomena of such times ; and although Eng- 
lish Puritans were something different from Paris Jacobins, although 
the objects at which they aimed respectively were as unlike as the 
causes which called them into being; yet no doubt familiarity with 
political convulsions of any kind creates a readiness in distinguishing 
a certain class of symptoms which all such movements have in common. 
M.Guizot, wemay say, distinctly does notunderstand the great Cromwell. 
He has seen no one like him in France, and he measures him by a type 
to which he does not belong. But in the present volumes thisCromWell 
is gone. He is concerned with men of a baser calibre, and his treatment 
of his subject gains consequently both in truth and justice. In the 
picture of the desolation which followed on the death of Oliver, he 
has passed an unconscious eulogium upon the Protector’s greatness ; 
and the selfish hypocrite of the previous history is shown in his true 
dimensions. 

“ L’ascendant personnel,” he says, “d’un grand homme ne se reveéle 
jamais avec plus d’éclat que lorsqu’il a disparu. Et les innombrables 
pretentions qui surgissent dans le vide qu’il laisse donnent le mesure 
de la place que seul il pouvait remplir.’ The effect upon M. Guizot’s 
own mind is visible in the chastened respect which dictated so eloquent 
a passage. 

His business is to show, however, that the Republic was a failure, 
and he is evidently pleased to show it. He exposes in detail the folly 
and the selfishness which divided the great party of the Parliament. He 





_1 Histoire du Protectorat de Richard Cromwell.” Par M. Guizot. Paris: 
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so arranges his story as to make the restoration of the king a thing 
merely of time, inevitably necessary ; and while he traces the stealthy 
approaches of Monk towards his object through perjury and falsehood, 
he makes him doubly hateful, through the seeming needlessness of so 
much treachery to accomplish what was otherwise irresistibly certain. 

The honest scorn which he feels for Monk is a pleasant trait in M. 
Guizot ; and so minutely he details his proceedings, his protestations, 
his gratuitous oaths taken with the settled intention of breaking them, 
his corruption of the army, his petty selfishness veiled under pretence 
of patriotism, that we could believe he was drawing his portrait from 
a modern original. 

Excellently, too, he estimates the vulgarity of the enthusiasm with 
which the nation surrendered what it had won; and though he sees 
that, as things were, no alternative was possible, he can despise the 
rapture with which Charles’s return was welcomed :— 

“ C’est l'un des pires effets des longues révolutions,” he says, “qu’apres avoir 
follement exalté Vambition des hommes, elles l’abaissent honteusement ; 
éteignent dans les cceurs toute grande espérance ; et les reduisent a se contenter 
de la satisfaction des plus vulgaires désirs.” 

And yet a constitution under Charles Stuart, leading by-and-by to 
a parliamentary revolution ofa decent kind, was better, so he evidently 
thinks, than a Republic under Cromwell. And royalty emaciated into 
a splendid shadow, and a scheme of ingenious fictions for a political 
constitution, are to be regarded as offering a better security for liberty 
than an honest protectorate or presidency. Freedom of conscience and 
responsible government were the only just objects for which the revolu- 
tionists contended. These have been effectively secured, and the rest 
was adream. It was adream, we suppose, because it failed. Although 
in this world of shortcomings, there are failures which are nobler than 
success, which, even in defeat, are a promise of far other issues here- 
after. 

The Puritans, indifferent to ministerial responsibility, and very 
imperfectly appreciating liberty, aimed at establishing a government, 
not human but divine; at a rule of the best and holiest of living men, 
a polity conducted absolutely and literally on the law of the Most 
High God. This was their desire, which, though they might not 
accomplish it for wise good reasons, was a very noble desire ; and their 
failure, if that had been all, would have furnished matter for unmixed 
regret. 

But the Puritans, with this divine law, would have established, also, 
their platforms, their confessions, their schemes of salvation ; and they 
were not any more to bind the souls of men in those fetters. The 
essential thing was still buried in a doctrinal system; and only when a 
nobler Puritanism rises in a larger and purer spirit, will it assert its 
right successfully to earthly sovereignty. 

Such a sovereignty will not be gained, however, by constitutional 
methods; Parliament will not vote it; nor Governments further it, be 
they ever so responsible. To Parliament, to Government, to politicians 
like M. Guizot, that it should come at all must appear but the mis- 
chievous imagination of enthusiasts. Be itso. Time will judge who 
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are wise and who are the dreamers; meanwhile let the writer of this 
book have our full thanks for it. He has laboured honestly to tell the 
truth, so far as he has been able to see the truth; and the limitations 
of his genius are perhaps a necessary consequence of his training as a 
practical statesman. 

The two pages with which he concludes will furnish a favourable 
specimen of his style. He has spoken of the passionate demonstration 
of royalism which followed on the king’s landing :— 


“Mais quand de grandes questions ont fortement agité l’ame et la société 
humaine, il n’est pas au pouvoir des hommes de rentrer, 4 leur gré, dans le 
répos, et Vorage gronde encore au fond des cceurs, quand le ciel est redevenu 
serein sur les tétes. Au milieu de cette élan de joie, de confiance et d’espé- 
rance, auquel se livrait l’Angleterre, deux camps se formaient déja ardemment 
ennemis et destinés & rengager, d’abord obscurement, puis avec éclat, la guerre 
qui semblait finir.” 

The first of these parties he describes as that of the court—com- 
posed of Catholics and libertines :— 


“Tous deux de meeurs dissolues, l’un avec cynisme élégant et sec, Pautre avec 
une inconséquence choquante; tous deux adonnés a ces habitudes d’esprit, et 
de vie, 4 ces goiits, & ces vices qui font de la cour une école de corruption 
arrogante et frivole.” 


He then, in colours as just and striking, thus describes the other:— 


“Loin de la cour, dans les villes au sein d’une bourgeoisie laborieuse, dans 
les campagnes, chez des familles, de propriétaires, de fermiers, de labourcurs, se 
refugiérent le protestantisme ardent et rigide, les mceurs sévéres, et ce rude 
esprit de liberté qui ne s’inquiéte ni des obstacles, ni des conséquences, endureit 
les hommes pour eux-mémes, comme envers leurs ennemis, et leur fait dédaigner 
les maux qu’ils subissent ou qu’ils infligent, pourvu qu’ils accomplissent leur 
devoir et satisfassent leur passion en maintenant leur droit. La restauration 
laissait & peine entrevoir ses tendances, et déja les Puritains se roidissaient 
contre elle, méprisés en attendant qu’ils fussent proscrits, mais passionnement 
dévoués, n’importe & quelles risques et avec quelle issue, au service de leur foi 
et de leur cause; sectaires farouches et souvent factienx, mais defenseurs et 
martyrs indomptables de la religion protestante, de l’austérité morale, et des 
libertés de leur pays ...... e temps de guerre civile était passé; celui des 
luttes et des transactions parlementaires commengait. L’empire de la religion 

testante et l’influence décisive du pays dans son gouvernement c’était la le 

ut que l’Angleterre avait poursuivi. Tout en mandissant la révolution 
qu’elle appelait la rébellion, l’Angleterre royaliste s’apprétait & le poursuivre 
encore, et 4 ne se reposer qu’apres l’avoir atteint.” 

Another volume of the Life of Washington has appeared,’ containing 
the events of three additional years, 1777, 1778, and 1779. The story 
is lengthening itself out. Originally it was to have been completed in 
two volumes: a fourth will now barely bring us to the close of the 
war; and Washington, as the legislator, the patriot founder of the 
Republic, will still remain to be described. It is a pleasure to think 
of Washington Irving as being employed on so grand a subject in the 
mellow autumn of his age; we could wish, however, that he had 





3 “Life of George Washington.” By Washington Irving. Vol. 8. London: 
Henry Bohn. 1866. 
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undertaken it something earlier—in the elastic days of the “Sketch 
Book” and “ Knickerbocker.’”” The incidents are gracefully arranged, 
and are full of interest. In the present instalment we have the cam- 
paign of Burgoyne, and Saratoga surrender; the triumphs of Wash- 
ington’s rival, General Gates ; and the greater triumphs of Washington 
himself in enduring successions of defeats. Yet the story is too rapidly 
put together. It reads like a succession of events rather than of actzons; 
and the functions of the historian, in separating the accidental from 
the essential, in bringing out the character, the living will, mind, and 
energy of the men engaged in the work, are imperfectly visible. We 
find rather material for a history of the war, than a biography of the 
greatest man who has appeared in this world since Oliver Cromwell. 
The heroic “ life,” we regret to think, will have yet to be written. 

We must not, however, be ungrateful to Mr. Irving, or complain, 
when he gives us, in his old age, such treasures as remain to him, that 
the golden veins of his youth are less productive than they were. 
The book is still excellent; and he disappoints only in comparison 
with himself. The most remarkable novelty in this volume is the 
intrigue of the anti-Washington party in Congress, to depose him 
from the command of the army, and supersede him in favour of Gates. 
It is the old story. There never was a great man yet who was not 
hated precisely in proportion to his nobleness :— 

“The following anecdote,” says Mr. Irving, “is furnished us by the son of 
Governor Jay, one of our purest and most illustrious statesmen :— 

* Shortly before the death of John Adams, I was sitting alone with m 
father, conversing about the American Revolution. Suddenly he aia 
‘Ah! William: the history of that Revolution will never be known. Nobody 
now alive knows it, but John Adams and myself.’ Surprised at such a decla- 
ration, I asked him to what he referred? He briefly replied, ‘ The proceedin 
of the old Congress.’ Again I inquired, ‘ What proceedings? He pe 
‘Those against Washington. From first to last, there was a most bitter party 
against him.’ As the old Congress always sate with closed doors, the public 
knew no more of what passed within than what it was deemed expedient to 
disclose.” 

In the Memoirs of Elkanah Watson’ we have a book which bears 
upon the same period, and introduces us indirectly to many of the 
same persons whom we meet in Mr. Irving’s pages on the large stage 
history. Elkanah Watson was born in America, in 1758. Circum- 
stances threw him early into public life. His passion was the pursuit 
of all manner of persons in any way distinguished ; and being little- 
minded in a very intense degree, his habit was to observe and record 
all the little traits of such persons, all such peculiarities and oddities as 
escaped common observation. Such a man will always write an amus- 
ing book; and Watson’s opportunities enabled him to write one even 
more than usually amusing. At the outbreak of the Revolution, being 
then a mere boy, he was sent to France on a commercial speculation. 
By combined shrewdness and good luck he made a rapid fortune ; and 
finding himself on the sunny side of things, he thought it necessary to 








3 «Men and Times of the Revolution; or, Memoirs of Elkanah Watson.” 
Edited by his son, Winslow C., Watson. London: Sampson and Low. 1856. 
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be what is called, technically, “a gentleman.” French manners 
became delightful to him. We hear perpetually of “the habits of 
polished society,” the fool’s paradise with which he longed to be- 
come a denizen. And ashamed of his American awkwardnesses, which 
kept him outside the charmed circle, he consulted, in his perplexity, 
no less a person than John Adams, then at Paris with Franklin. 

Adams replied with advice which Watson would not have needed, 
had he been rational enough to profit by it :— 


You tell me, sir,” ran the answer, “that you wish to cultivate your man- 
ners: and since you have had so much confidence in me, as to write to me on 
this occasion, permit me to take the liberty of advising you to cultivate the 
manners of your own country, not those of Europe. Depend upon this,—the 
more decisively you adhere toa manly simplicity in your dress, equipage, and 
behaviour, the more you will devote yourself to business and study, and the 
less to dissipation and pleasure, the more you will recommend yourself to every 
man and woman in this country whose friendship and acquaintance is wort 
your gaining and wishing.” 

Watson kept the note, as a great man’s autograph, put it in his 
portfolio, and went his way. He learnt his “ manners”’ as he wished, 
painted himself like a butterfly, and flitted about in the sunshine. He 
drifted among other places across the Channel, describing, in his mi- 
nute style, the England of the last century, as it seemed to a Parisian- 
ized American. He made acquaintance with Lord Shelburne, with 
Burke, with Fox, and many other notabilities. He was in the House of 
Lords, and close to the throne, when George the Third recognised the 
Independence of the United States; and, with his gossiping curiosity 
and petty observation, he has rendered better service to history than 
many a wiser man. 

By-and-by he goes back to Paris. The fortune which has grown so 

lightly, flies as it came ; and, a little after, the much-admired “polished 
society’’ follows too, swept away before a sirocco to the place prepared 
for it. Elkanah, however, remains to appearance much what he was. 
He moralizes on mutability in the usual style. With all his folly he 
has shrewdness, humour, and a tough American nature in him. He 
recrosses the Atlantic, begins life over again, and soon elbows himself 
into prominence. He becomes a patron of all manner of improvements, 
member of learned societies, president of associations for the improve- 
ment of agriculture,—the gossiping nature still predominant in him; 
yet, on the whole, a harmless, perhaps a useful, and certainly an 
amusing member of human society. Thus it is with him for fifty more 
years ; and at length, an octogenarian, after having lived through the 
revolutions which have determined the fates of the modern world, and 
passed his life under the influence of changes which have been the 
opening of a new era among mankind, he dies, in 1842, a brisk, giddy, 
sprightly boy to the last. 
’ His autobiography unfortunately terminates on his return from 
Europe ; and the conclusion by his son is without the freshness of the 
earlier portions. So far as his own work goes, however, no novel which 
we have read of late years contains anything like the same amount of 
entertainment, 
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From among the crowd of anecdotes we select the following :— 


“About the year 1780,” says he, “the notorious Tom Payne arrived at 
Nantes, as secretary to Colonel Lawrence. He was coarse and uncouth in his 
manners, loathsome in his appearance, and a disgusting egotist ; rejoicing most 
in talking of himself, and reading the effusions of his own mind. Yet 1 could 
not repress the deepest emotions of gratitude towards him, as the instrument 
of Providence in accelerating the declaration of our Independence. The name 
of Payne was precious to every Whig heart, and had resounded throughout 
Europe.” 

Payne, it seems, was offensively dirty. He had been fumigated with 
sulphur for some unmentioned disorder, and was not approachable. 
Watson’s “ emotions,’’ therefore, were of a mixed kind; and hé requited 
something of his obligations by making the champion of liberty more 
presentable :— ‘ 

“TI took the liberty,” Watson continues, “on his asking the loan of a clean 
shirt, of speaking to him frankly of his dirty appearance and brimstone odour ; 
and I prevailed upon him to stew for an hour ina hot bath. He accompanied 
me to the bath, when I instructed the keeper, in French (which Payne did not 
understand), to gradually increase the heat of the water until /e monsieur était 
bien bouillé. I gave him a file of English newspapers, and he became so much 
absorbed in his reading, that he was nearly parboiled before leaving the bath 
—much to his improvement and my satisfaction.” 

Two other memoirs lie before us, of men who were Elkanah Watson’s 
contemporaries: one of them, with whom he was probably acquainted at 
Paris, whose biographer would have done better if he had left him to 
the oblivion which had nearly covered his memory ; the other, though 
less known to the world, whose place is among the noblest natures of 
the past century. 

If it be sufficient excuse for the publication of a book that it can be 
read without fatigue in the idlest hour and the idlest mood, the “ Life 
of Beaumarchais’’4 may pass without censure. What end it is to 
answer, either of information, instruction, or real racy amusement, it is 
hard to say. Of all clever men, Beaumarchais was one of the most 
hopelessly trivial. Each age produces thousands neither worse nor 
better than he ; neither more interesting or less. He was a profligate, 


_Witty, wholly selfish adventurer, whose memoirs illustrate the habits 


of such persons, and represent the character of the society in which 
they live. 

In the hands of La Sage, his history might furnish materials for a 
novel like Gil Blas—for a sermon upon human worthlessness, wrapped 
up in satire. In the present volumes we have no satire, no irony, no 
sense apparently that there is occasion for irony. M. de Lomenie is a 
hero worshipper. He lays Beaumarchais before us as a model of all 
that is charming and brilliant—the Paris world in which he lived, as just 
what a world ought to be—and Baron de Beaumarchais the ideal man of 
pleasure who can make it yield its richest delights to him. Mr. Watson’s 





4 «*Beaumarchais and his Times. Sketches of French Society in the Eighteenth 
Century ; from Unpublished Documents.” By Louis de Lomenie. Translated by 
Henry 8. Edwards, In Four Volumes, Vols. 1 and 2. London: Addy and Co. 
1856. 
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“polished society” is painted in all its reality: the French ‘oblesse 
eating and drinking, duelling and fornicating, seducing their neighbours’ 
wives, and winking their eyes as they are repaid in kind by the sedue- 
tion of their own ; and in the midst of it is the accomplished genius, with 
his bought patent of nobility, skipping to and fro in the congenial 
element, as if this, precisely this, was the conduct most becoming in a 
brilliant and highly-gifted man. 

The French may, perhaps, take sufficient interest in the author of 
the “ Marriage of Figaro,” to tolerate these four volumes of epitaph ; 
but for what class of English readers Mr. Edwards has taken the 
trouble to translate them, it is hard to say. It will be no fault of his, 
at all <vents, if the speculation fails; for the translating part of the 
business is executed admirably. For his sake, we will hope that we 
are narrow-minded critics; ‘and that he will find the world more 
encouraging than “ The Westminster Review.” 

It might be questioned in like manner, whether there was any 
occasion to translate the “ Life of Frederick Perthes.”® And readers 
seeing two bulky volumes before them, and hearing, as most of them 
will hear, the name of Perthes for the first time, might answer with a 
decided negative. A foreigner with a merely local reputation, may be 
of interest to his friends. It is unreasonable, unless some special cause 
ean be shown for doing so, to call on strangers to share their feelings 
with them. In the present instance, however, a few pages read at 
random anywhere will hold the translator excused for treating this book 
as an exception to the rule. And few persons can have read it to the 
end, without feeling that they have been brought in contact with a man 
in the emphatic sense of the word ; and that their minds are the richer 
and the better for it. 

Frederick Perthes was born in 1772. His family were moderately 
connected, but exceedingly poor; and at fourteen he was launched 
upon his own resources, as apprentice to a bookseller, to sink or swim 
as the case might be. In this situation he had to learn his trade; he 
had to learn to live; he had to educate himself, as we call it, in the 
usual forms of knowledge; and he succeeded so well, that by the time 
he was forty, with no help except from his own energy, he was at the 
head of one of the largest establishments in Hamburg; he was the 
intimate friend of all the great German thinkers of his day; and 
though in position but a tradesman, he was among the most influential 
leaders in Northern Germany during the rise against Napoleon. 

His history from his. manhood till his death is identified with the 
national movements, political and spiritual, round him. Niebuhr con- 
sulted him upon history; the chiefs of all the parties in theology, Jacobi, 
Schleiermacher, Neander, Stolberg, discoursed each their thoughts with 
Perthes. He seems to have been a universal referee, in whose wisdom 
the most opposite thinkers alike had confidence; whose heart and 
sympathy were always sure where any good was to be done. 





5 ‘Memoirs of Frederick Perthes.” From the German of Theodore Perthes, 
a of Law in the University of Bonn. Edinburgh: Constable and Co, 
856. 
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Thus his biography is of world-wide interest ; and his correspondence 
illustrates the entire religious life of his country during the present 
century. The characteristic of his mind is a calm good sense, which is 
never worked into excitement, never excited, except where there is some 
injustice or iniquity for him to hate. After the usual oscillations of his 
first youth, he became strictly and literally a Christian. His conviction 
of the truth of Christianity deepened with each year which he lived ; but 
fanaticism of all kinds, orthodox or unorthodox, rationalistic, spiritual- 
istic, pantheistic, was alike distasteful to him; and he is the only person 
we have heard of, who has combined a real belief in the ordinary creed, 
with a charity equally real towards those who have rejected that creed. 

In what Christian writer of this or any other age, can we find a 
parallel either for piety or charity with the following passage? and 
let us remember, that Perthes was no eloquent talker for talking’s 
sake. He said what he thought—that—and nothing else :— 


“Were I to consider the champions of Rationalism apart from their ante- 
cedents, I should certainly view them with reprobation; but how few men 
have made themselves what they are! With few exceptions the inward man, 
like the outward position, is determined by circumstances; and I myself can 
remember the circumstances in which most of these mengrew up. When I 
was a child, enlightenment was in the place of religion, and freemasonry in 
that of the Church. Men of culture knew the Bible only by hearsay, and 
looked with pity on the peasant aud mechanic who still read it. During the 
first ten years of my establishment in Hamburg, I sold but a single Bible, 
except to a few bookbinders in neighbouring country towns; and I remember 
very well a good sort of man who came into my shop for a Bible, and took 
my pains to assure me that it was for a person about to be confirmed, fearing 
est I should suppose it was for himself. There is something deeply affecting 
to me in Schiller’s “ Gods of Greece,” that mirror of the impression made on 
an earnest spirit by the rigid intellectuality and dismal unbelief of the age. 
You see there a man of lofty aspirations venting his fury upon routine and 
hireling preachers, and painfully working his way to that living God who com- 
municates with man by love. He only can be unjust to Schiller who knows not 
the wrathful melancholy of the breast which heaves with longings for help, yet 
contains no nursery memories of the Christian faith. He only can condemn 
him who cannot understand a man who would fain hold intercourse with the , 
living God, yet finds nothing in his age but the god of intellect enthroned in 
astronomical majesty, insipid and impassible. How many noble men have I 
known upright and true, full of humility and love, who were not only strangers 
but even enemies to Christian doctrine. Who dare pronounce how they, as indi- 
viduals and in their inmost life, were related to God, whether and how they were, 
after all, attracted by the grace of God.” 


We have marked other passages for extraction, of no less excellence. 
We can make space, however, only for a single sentence. 

A friend residing at a distance wrote to Perthes, complaining that in 
his ripe age he was troubled and humiliated by temptations which he 
had never experienced before, and which he was too weak to resist. 
Perthes replied to him thus, and we recommend his words to the medi- 
tation of philosophers :— 


“He who is assailed by passion as you are, is not old, no matter how many 
years he can count. It is exceedingly humiliating to find oneself overcome by 
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the animal powers ; but when they fail, it is not the man who has left sin, but 
sin which has left the man; aud he will find it not easier, but more difficult to 
rise up to God. In this world war is life, peace is death—and we must battle 
on to the end to gain the crown.” 


A third biographical picture will interest students of the history of 
Frederick the Great. Chasot® was a French officer, who, having been 
engaged in an unfortunate duel during the war of 1734 between France 
and Austria, took refuge in the Prussian camp. Being a witty and 
fascinating person, he attracted the attention of Frederick, then Crown 
Prince, and became his most attached and intimate companion. He 
served with eminent distinction in Frederick’s first campaign, on 
one occasion saving his master’s life by a special piece of gallantry. 
His temper, however, was haughty—he was spoilt by prosperity ;— 
and after a quarrel, in which he was deeply if not wholly to blame, 
he left Prussia, and ultimately settled down into the post of Com- 
mandant of Lubeck. Here he found an opportunity of repaying 
Frederick’s kindness. The friends were reconciled, and Chasot was 
admitted to the best privileges of an old servant, and was with the 
King at his death. 

The book is very well written—quietly and gracefully—with no 
superlatives and no extravagances—a great subject is drawn with an 
unaffected pencil. Frederick’s court and camp are brought vividly 
before us, Frederick himself appearing as a very noble figure; not as a 
saint, indeed, but with a rich, mellow, heathen humanity about him, 
which reminds us of Cxsar. We make our acknowledgments to the 
writer as having done limited but genuine service to history. 

Passing from Biography to Voyages and Travels, we must offer our 
thanks also to Mr. C. J. Andersen,’ who, if he has done nothing else, 
has at least put an end to a lie which was beginning to gain credence 
among us. African missionaries, penetrating some little distance in- 
wards from the south-eastern side of the continent, recently brought 
information, which they received second-hand from Arab travellers, of 
a vast fresh-water lake far in the interior, described as being of enor- 
mous dimensions—as nothing less than a great inland sea. Fre- 
quenters of the Geographical Society’s meetings in Whitehall have 
observed in consequence, on the site which used to be marked in the 
maps as a sandy desert, a blue spot, about the size of the Caspian, in 
the shape of a hideous inflated leech. We trusted that a more accu- 
rate survey would correct the extreme frightfulness of the supposed 
form. Mr. Andersen, however, has spared us further excitement. The 
lake turns out to be a mirage—a mythus with the smallest conceivable 
nucleus of fact. On the very spot occupied by this great blue leech—~ 
longitude E. from Greenwich 23, latitude 20.21—he found a small 
speck of bitter water (not fresh), something more than twenty miles 





6 “Chasot. Zur Geschichte Friedrich’s des Grossen und seiner Zeit.” Von 
Kurd von Schlétzer. Berlin: Verlag von Wilhelm Hertz. 1856. 

7 « Andersen’s Lake Ngami. Explorations and Discoveries during Four Years’ 
Wanderings in the Wilds of South Western Africa.’ By Charles John Andersen. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1856. s 
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across, or the size of Lough Corrib, in Galway. So perishes a phantom 
which has excited London geographers for a whole season. 

In other respects Mr. Andersen’s book is rather a sporting journal 
than an account of scientific discoveries. He is a dashing adventurer 
—more of an adept with his rifle than with sextant and barometer, 
and better skilled in tracking lions than in analysing soils and strata. 
He did his best, however, like an honest man, to make his expedition 
profitable. He provided himself with instruments at the Cape, and 
went through a training in the use of them. He could take a latitude 
and longitude as we see, and thereby extinguish a falsehood ; while for 
ordinary matters, which require rather good sense than particular 
acquirements—for the general features of the country, the climate, the 
rivers, and the native tribes—his power of observation is equal to that 
of travellers generally, and he can tell what he has seen in plain, 
straightforward language. 

The talent of Mr. Burton® is vastly greater than that of Mr. Ander- 
sen; but he has failed, though with an equally new subject, to write an 
equally amusing book. He is rather a man to do great things than to 
write a great account of them ; and we regret, for the sake of his repu- 
tation, that he should have made over his journals to the booksellers, as 
he seems to have done, all loose and undigested, as a trading speculation. 
His expedition to Mecca was an exploit without parallel for skill and 
daring; and in the story which he wrote of it he showed considerable 
careless ability as a writer. At every page, however, we were forced to 
feel how much better he might have made his work if he had taken pains 
withit; and his present volume is more gravely open to the same objec- 
tions. It labours under the sin (unpardonable in the production of so ex- 
tremely clever a man) of being dull. The subject is new, we are full of 
curiosity to learn about it, but we are hungry, and are not fed, we are 
thirsty, and find no drink. The substance of one page is diluted into 
ten—a hastily-kept, tame journal of an expedition full of sameness has 
been made over to the compositors as it stood, with neither anecdote 
to make it lively, nor thought to make it rich. While complaining of 
the book, we must express, at the same time, our admiration of the 
exploit which it relates. The writer only is to blame—the man is 
all which a man ought to be. It seems that Aden is an unhealthy 
station, and that on the opposite coast of Africa, to the south of the 
Straits of Babel Mandeb, there lies a district equally convenient for 
the purpose of a naval station, where the troops, instead of being 
cooped up in a fever-stricken peninsula, may have free command of 
an open, airy, and cheerful country. It is inhabited by half-barbarous 
tribes of bastard Bedouins, called Somals. They have given us trouble - 
by murdering the crews of vessels which have been wrecked on their 
shores; and it has become at length desirable that we should by some 
means attempt to reclaim these tribes, perhaps gain a settlement 
among them, with other possible consequences in the distance. As a 
preliminary to after negotiations it was necessary to commence an 





8 «First Footsteps in East Africa ; or, Explorations of Haran.” By Richard 
F. Burton, Bombay Army. London: Longman, Brown, and Co, 1856, 
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acquaintance with the ruler of the country, the Emir of Haran, a 
town a hundred and twenty miles from the coast. The Emir had a 
bad reputation. His den was like the lion’s in the fable; the foot- 
prints of travellers in that direction pointed all one way—approach to 
Haran was easy—escape from it not so easy. The man, however, who 
had ventured into Mecca would venture anywhere. Burton offered to 
earry letters in the disguise of an Arab: he would spy out the country 
and report upon it. In the winter of 1854-5 he set out on his adven- 
ture, and with careless audacity duly accomplished his task—aceom- 
plished it, also, we observe, in the character of an Englishman—for in 
the course of his journey he threw off his disguise, and travelled in his 
proper person as an officer from Aden. 

Turning once more to another subject—observing persons will have 
noticed a change of late in the tone of English feeling upon foreign 
politics. Terrified in the year 1848 by the bugbear of socialism, we 
allowed our government to be false to our national colours, and threw 
the weight of the country upon the side of the despots. The Hun- 
garians were misrepresented into rebels; the Germans were called 
dreamers; and the Italians fanatics and assassins. Louis Napoleon 
was permitted to crush the dawning libertiesof Rome. Austria raised 
her triumphal gibbets in Milan and Prague, in Vienna and in Pesth ; and 
England, not unanimous happily, but, with the voice of its government 
and of a parliamentary majority, said to these things—“ well done.” 

Much has happened since then. The Russian war among other 
things, and a seven per cent. income-tax: traceable, very distinctly, to 
our mistakes on those occasions. The Austrian delusion has been tried, 
and exposed itself. Austria is no longer the protector of order, the 
champion of religion, the European necessity. Francis Joseph is re- 
placed in our sympathies by Victor Emmanuel; and the editor of The 
Times is converted into a “ friend of Italy.” 

In this improved temper the English public will welcome a little 
book® recording the escape of an Italian patriot from the strongest 
dungeon in the Peninsula. The life of Felice Orsini, in the language 
even of the judge who sentenced him to death, is a romance. In his 
childhood he swore, like Hannibal, to spend his life in fighting against 
the enemies of his country. He has fought, conspired, intrigued; de- 
voted himself, heart and soul, to the idea in which his whole being has 
been absorbed. Three times he has beenimprisoned. At length, on his 
fourth capture, fate seemed to have overtaken him. He was lying in 
the fortress at Mantua daily expecting his execution, when he contrived 
to break his way out of a cage which might have baffled the skill of 
Jack Sheppard, 

The cell in which he was confined was a hundred feet from the 
ground. The window by which it was lighted was seven feet above 
the floor, and was secured by three separate gratings of iron—one 
within the other. Thirteen times a-day he was inspected by his 
keepers, and he admits that, although he threw them off their guard, 





9 «The Austrian Dungeons in Italy,” By Felice Orsini. 
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they were too faithful to be corrupted. The means by which he escaped 
(or as much of those means as he chooses to tell) form the subject 
of the present narrative. Saws were conveyed to him by some 
secret friend. He cut through the bars, committed himself to a rope 
knotted out of strips of his sheets, and with a twisted ankle, bruised 
and battered, but still able to crawl, he dropped into the ditch of the 
fortress. The worst was over—but not all: he crept to the gate of 
the city ; but it was locked, and would not be opened till morning, 
when his escape would be discovered. His maimed leg disabled him, 
and he was unable to scale the wall: giving himself up for lost, he lay 
down under its side, and, strange to say, slept. It was dawn when 
he awoke. The clocks were striking a quarter to six; at six the 
keeper would enter his cell, and his flight would be discovered. The 
gates were unlocked, but he was unable to move. Presently some 
peasants passed. He whispered to them that he was an escaped poli- 

tical prisoner; and the freemasonry of a common patriotism secured 
him friends. With a little help he dragged himself past the sentinels ; 

and there the details of his story are prudently ended. He was spi- 
rited away, and the Austrians saw him no more. Armies of soldiers 

were on the prowl to secure him. Across the frontier he was dogged 

by assassins ; and in Paris he was in peril from the lynx-eyed police 

of the good brother of Francis Joseph—but in vain. A mystic invi- 

sible influence interpenetrates the Continent, uniting all friends of 
freedom in a common brotherhood. The escape, under such circum- 

stances, of this one prisoner, is as a hand-writing on the wall gone out 

against the “restorers of European order.’’ They are weighed in the 

balance, and found wanting. 

We have much pleasure in directing the attention of our readers to 
the appearance of a new work in Italian, “ A History of the Reign of 
Victor Amadeus II.’ This reign, extending from 1680 to 1730, 
embraces by far the most important, most interesting, most charac- 
teristic period of the history of old Piedmont; and Victor Amadeus, 
the last of the dukes and the first of the kings, is the most striking 
type of a Savoy prince, a fine specimen of the activity, versatility, 
unwearied ambition, unscrupulous conscience, and chameleon-like 
policy, which distinguished the whole race. 

Placed from early youth at the head of a small State, encompassed 
by difficulties and dangers to daunt the bravest spirit, he fought his 
way amidst the battles of Europe, regardless of his engagements to 
friends or allies, who on their part little serupled to play false to him, 
but always true and stanch to the cause of his country, and of all 
Italy, no less than to that of his house and monarchy. He had cer- 
tainly the cleverest and coolest head amongst the sovereigns his con- 
temporaries, and his heart was at least no worse than that of many 
who have gone down to posterity with the titles of Grand-Monarque, 
or of father of his people. Marchionesses were the bane of his life. 
He was cajoled for many years by a cunning, heartless Frenchwoman, 





10 «* Storia del Regno di Vittorio Amedeo II.” Scritta da Domenico Carutti, 
(History of the Reign of Victor Amedaus II.) Turin. 1856, 
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whom he created Marchioness of Verona, who was in daily corre- 
spondence with the French court, and sold him and his State secrets 
to the French ambassador, to whom she was more partial than to 
the king. Another lady, his subject, by him raised to the rank of 
Marchioness of Spigno, inveigled him to a left-handed marriage when 
he was above sixty years old—tempted him to abdicate—then to claim 
back his crown—engaged him in an unnatural spite against his own 
son and his ministers, and brought about those tragic scenes which 
ended with the arrest, hard imprisonment, madness, and frantic death 
of the old king. 

Signor Carutti has worked many years at these interesting volumes, 
has brought to light many interesting documents out of the Turin 
archives, and his work must be regarded as a very important 
addition to our historical and diplomatic knowledge of that important 
period. The style is easy, flowing, stately, and graceful. We hear 
with great satisfaction that M. Carutti is now busy with a “ Diplomatic 
History of the House of Savoy.” 
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VERY reader of Lessing’s “ Laokoon’’ remembers his masterly 
distinction between the methods of presentation in poetry and 
the plastic arts—the acumen and the aptness of illustration with 
which he shows how the difference in the materials wherewith the 
poet and painter or sculptor respectively. work, and the difference 
in their mode of appeal to the mind, properly involve a difference in 
their treatment of a given subject. Virgil adds to the effect of his 
description by making his Laocoon shriek with agony; the words, 
clamores horrendos ad sidera tollit, do not suggest a distorted mouth, 
but simply intensify in our imagination the conception of suffering. 
But the sculptor did not attempt to render this detail, because he could 
have given us nothing else than the distorted mouth, which would 
merely have been rigid ugliness, exciting in us no tragic emotion. And 
the same fine instinct which has here guided the sculptor to a different 
method of treatment from that of the epic poet, is needed in the dra- 
matist. “It is one thing,’ says Lessing, “to be told that some one 
shricked, and another to hear the shriek itself.’ ‘The narrative is a 
suggestion, and addresses the imagination only; but the dramatic 
representation attacks the sense. On the other hand, the poet would 
be under an equal mistake if he adopted all the symbolism and detail 
of the painter and sculptor, since he has at his command the media of 
speech and action, and it is the absence of these which their symbolism 
is intended to supply. 
This reference to the “Laokoon” has been prompted by Mr. 
Dobell’s new volume of poems, “ England in Time of War.’’! In cer- 





. 1.England.in Time of War.” By Sydney Dobell, Author of “ Balder,” and 
‘*The Roman,” London: Smith and Elder. 
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tain peculiarities of these poems we see something analogous to that 
mistake of confounding the methods proper to distinct arts, against 
which Lessing directs his trenchant arguments. Almost every critic 
has noticed, and noticed in order to condemn, the extravagance with 
which the author uses that device of iteration which, under proper 
restraint, forms the delicately-shaded boundary where lyric poetry 
melts into music proper. What ear has not delighted in that refrain 
of Tennyson’s :— 
“Blow, bugles, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying !”’? 

Here is the song of speech in its utmost legitimate affinity with the 
song of pure sound ; just indicating that surplus of sensation and emo- 
tion which transcends the power of articulate language and awaits its 
full expression in music. But Mr. Dobell’s iteration, instead of escaping 
him as an inevitable climax, is an elaborate appliance by which he under- 
takes to make words perform the functions of musical notes; and he 
sometimes even surpasses in monotony the “burthen”? of the early 
English and Scottish ballads. For example, we have more than a page 
of stanzas varying no more from each other than the two following :— 


‘Oh the wold, the wold, 
Oh the wold, the wold! 
Oh the winter stark, 
Oh the level dark 
On the wold, the wold, the wold! 


“Oh the wold, the wold, 
Oh the wold, the wold! 
Oh the mystery 
Of the blasted tree 
On the wold, the wold, the wold!” 


Iteration is a necessity to the primitive mind, because there is no 
other resource for the expression of persistent emotion; thought or 
art is not yet complex enough to clothe the same feeling in a perpetually 
varied form, But under a condition of high culture, this primitive 
monotony becomes intolerable; and when a modern writer recurs to 
it, the only impression he is likely to produce on his readers is, that 
he is inadequate to the expression of his idea through his proper medium 
of thought-suggesting speech, and that, unable to attain an effect by 
genuine art, he resorts to a mere trick ; as angry people who are unable 
to say cutting things, fall to making faces. But Mr. Dobell gives too 
many proofs of power for us to attribute this practice of iteration to the 
negative cause of incompetence, so we must conclude it to be one of 
those perversities or idiosyncrasies which have condemned the produc- 
tions of many a man of genius to be the predilection of the few, instead 
of being the delight of the many. A kindred perversity is his frequent 
preference of the obscure and far-fetched to that large simplicity of 
expression and imagery which he occasionally shows us that he can com- 
mand. These are the reasons why many uncritical readers, after trying 
several of the poems, lay down his book with baffled weariness; and 
why supercilious critics, after picking out a few extravagances, treat it 
[Vol. LXVI. No. CXXX.]—New Sentzs, Vol. X. No. II. PP 
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with unmeasured scorn. But reviewers who pronounce “England in 
Time of War” a worthless or contemptible book, and who rank Mr. 
Dobell among the poetasters that mistake incoherence for inspiration, 
remind us of the worthy magistrate in “ Peveril of the Peak,’ who 
wields his “ Protestant flail ’’ with immense force only to bring it round 
with a tremendous thump on his own skull. We are not enthusiastic 
admirers either of Mr. Dobell or of the school of poetry to which he 
belongs, but we can at least see that he is a man of deep thought and 
sensibility, essentially a poet, and earnest though aberrant in the 
pursuit of his art ;—in fact, a man who is not to be extinguished either 
by Mr. Gilfillan’s praise or Mr. Gigadibs’ condemnation. 

“England in Time of War” is a series of lyrics, representing the 
emotions of those who are left at home to bear the passive sorrows of 
war, and of those who go out to brave its active perils. It is the story 
of the war told, not in its outward events, but in the mental experience 
of the men and women who are actors and sufferers in it. We have 
English life in all its grades, from Lady Constance, who muses on— 


* Her love, her lord, 
Leaning so grandly on his jewelled sword,” 
to the milkmaid whose Harry is a likely lad to “go a sodgering.” 
We have lyrical strains varying in loftiness from a Miltonic “ Prayer 
of the Understanding,”’ to the simple pathos of the old farmer’s 
lament— 


“Tis a poor world, this, boys, 
And Tommy’s dead.” 


In many of the poems which represent peasant life, Mr. Dobell has 
employed the Lowland Scotch as, in his opinion, the most typical and 
poetical Doric ; but probably the readers who will sympathise with his 
admiration for this dialect will be in the minority; and if we wanted 
proof that no dialect is necessary for suggesting to the imagination the 
peculiar turn and flavour of uncultured thought and feeling, we might 
adduce the poem just referred to, “'Tommy’s dead.” 

Much of the writing in this volume, we confess, makes us impatient ; 
it is sometimes eccentric and puerile, sometimes enigmatic—capricious 
ingenuity which puzzles our intellect, not poetry which coerces our 
souls. But we have never turned over two or three pages in irritation 
without being arrested by some passage of simple pathos, or of exquisite 
rhythmic melody laden with fresh and felicitous thought. Here is a 
father mourning over his son :— 


“ Aye, where art thou? Men, tell me of a fame 
alking the wondering nations; and they say, 
When thro” the shouting people thy great name 
Goes, like a chief upon a battle-day, 
They shake the heavens with glory. Well-away ! 


* As some pee hound that thro’ thronged street and square 


Pursues his loved lost Jord, and fond and fast 
Seeks what he feels to be but feels not where, 
Tracks the dear feet to some closed door at last, 
And lies him down and lornest looks doth cast,— 
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“So I, thro’ all the long tumultuous days, 
Tracing thy footstep on the human sands, 
O’er the signed deserts and the vocal ways 
Pursue thee, faithful, thro’ the echoing lands, 
Wearing a wandering staff with trembling hands : 


“ Thro’ echoing lands that ring with victory, 
And answer for the living with the dead, 
And give me marble when I ask for bread, 
And give me glory when I ask for thee— 
It was not glory I nursed on my knee.” 


A more sunny picture is “ Afloat and Ashore,’? where we have 
y J y 


the wife coming to meet the husband. We can only quote the latter 
half :— 
**T have come down to thee coming to me, love. 

I stand, I stand 

On the solid sand, 

I see thee coming to me, love. 

The sea runs up to me on the sand, 

I start—’tis as if thou hadst stretched thine hand 

And touched me thro’ the sea, love. 

I feel as if I must die, 

For there’s something longs to fly, 

Fly and fly, to thee, love, 

As the blood of the flower ere she blows 

Is beating up to the sun, 

And her roots do hold her down, 

And it blushes and breaks undone 

In a rose, 

So my blood is beating in me, love! 

I see thee nigh and ngher, 

And my soul leaps up like sudden fire, 

My life’s in the air 

To meet thee there, 

To meet thee coming to me, love! 

Over the sea, 

Coming to me, 

Coming, and coming to me, love! 


* The boats are lowered: I leap in first, 
Pull, boys, pull! or my heart will burst! 
More! more !—lend me an oar !— 

I’m thro’ the breakers! I’m on the shore! 
I see thee waiting for me, love! 





* A sudden storm 
Of sighs and tears, 
A clenching arm, 
A look of years. 
In my bosom a thousand cries, 
A flash like light before my eyes, 
And I am lost in thee, love!” 


The poem called “ Home, wounded!” has more of the author’s 
peculiar manner: the iteration is abundant, but less offensive than 
elsewhere ; and we think the whole poem at once original and beautiful. 
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The maimed hero, now in the shelter of his English home, is being 
wheeled out by his brother in the sunshine, talking, meanwhile, of 
the favourite old spots where he should like to be taken, and giving 
vent to his sense of repose arising from the thought that his work 
is done— 
“ And all the tedious taskéd toil of the difficult long endeavour 
Selved and quit by no more fine 
Than these limbs of mine.” 


Here is a fragment of the poem :— 


‘* oh, to sit here thus in the sun, 
To sit here, feeling my work is done, 
While the sands of life so golden run, 
And I watch the children’s posies, 
And my idle heart is whispering 
‘ Bring whatever the years may bring, 
The flowers will blossom the birds will sing, 
And there’ll always be primroses.’ 
# # # z = * 
* My soul lies out like a basking hound, 

A hound that dreams and dozes ; 

Along my life my length I lay, 

I fill to-morrow and yesterday, 

I am warm with the suns that have long since set, 

T am warm with the summers that are not yet, 

And like one who dreams and dozes 

Softly afloat on a sunny sea, 

Two worlds are whispering over me, 

And there blows a wind of roses 

From the backward shore to the shore before, 

From the shore before to the backward shore, 

And like two clouds that meet and pour 

Each thro’ each, till core in core 

A single self reposes, 

The nevermore with the evermore 

Above me mingles and closes ; 

As my soul lies out like the basking hound, 

And wherever it lies seems happy ground, 

And when, awakened by some sweet sound, 

A dreamy eye uncloses, , 

I see a blooming world around, 

And I lie amid primroses— 

Years of sweet primroses, 

Springs of fresh primroses, 

Springs to be, and springs for me 

Of distant dim primroses.” 

We have three other volumes of recent verse before us. The best 
is “St. Bartholomew’s Day, and other Poems,”*—unaffected, and not 
ungraceful. The Rev. Archer Gurney’s “Songs of Early Summer’ 
are robustly commonplace, like a bed of marigolds ; and Mrs. Machell’s 





3 « St. Bartholomew’s Day, and other Poems.” By Stewart Lockyer. London: 


Saunders and Otley. 
8 “Songs of Early Summer.” By the Rev. Archer Gurney. London: Long- 


man and Co, 
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**Poems”’* are passable vers de société, such as, doubtless, “friend 
will flatter, prudent foes forbear.” We confess that these modern 
verses have not tempted us to linger so long over them as the selection 
of “ Early Ballads ”’® edited by Mr. Bell—a well-chosen selection, both 
for interest and variety. ‘The old chivalry of the Marches,” says the 
editor, “is here amply reflected. The ancient love-ballad has its po- 
pular representative ; the legends of the Round Table contribute a 
snatch of characteristic lore; Robin Hood and Little John are exhi- 
bited under their greenwood tree, and in some of their lawless exploits ; 
the traditions of the feuds and raids of the North, and the local tales 
which re-people many an ancient fortress and crumbling ruin are abun- 
dantly scattered through our pages.” Clearly, a very acceptable 
addition to the series of slim and easily legible volumes forming the 
* Annotated Edition of the English Poets.” 

At length we have Mrs. Stowe’s new novel,® and for the last three 
weeks there have been men, women, and children reading it with rapt 
attention—laughing and sobbing over it—lingering with delight over 
its exquisite landscapes, its scenes of humour, and tenderness, and rude 
heroism—and glowing with indignation at its terrible representation 
of chartered barbarities. Such a book is an uncontrollable power, and 
critics who follow it with their objections and reservations—who com- 
plain that Mrs. Stowe’s plot is defective, that she has repeated herself, 
that her book is too long and too full of hymns and religious dia- 
logue, and that it creates an unfair bias—are something like men 
pursuing a prairie fire with desultory watering-cans. In the 
meantime, “Dred” will be devoured by the million, who carry no 
critical talisman against the enchantments of genius. We confess 
ourselves to be among the million, and quite unfit to rank with the 
sage minority of Fadladeens. We have been too much moved by 
“Dred” to determine with precision how far it is inferior to “ Uncle 
Tom;”’ too much impressed by what Mrs. Stowe has done to be quite 
sure that we can tell her what she ought to have done. Our admira- 
tion of the book is quite distinct from any opinions or hesitations we 
may have as to the terribly difficult problems of Slavery and Abolition— 
problems which belong to quite other than “ polite literature.’ Even 
admitting Mrs. Stowe to be mistaken in her views, and partial or exag- 
gerated in her representations, “ Dred” remains not the less a novel 
inspired by a rare genius—rare both in intensity and in range of 
power. 

Looking at the matter simply from an artistic point of view, we 
see no reason to regret that Mrs. Stowe should keep to her original 
ground of negro and planter life, any more than that Scott should 
have introduced Highland life into “ Rob Roy” and “ The Fair Maid 











4 Poems and Translations.” By Mrs. Machell, late Mrs. Torre Holme. 
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5 «* Early Ballads, Illustrative of History, Traditions, and Customs.” Edited 
by Robert Bell. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 

6 «* Dred ; a Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp.” By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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of Perth,’ when he had already written “ Waverley.” Mrs. Stowe has 
invented the Negro novel, and it is a novel not only fresh in its scenery 
and its manners, but possessing that conflict of races which Augustin 
Thierry has pointed out as the great source of romantic interest— 
witness “Ivanhoe.”’ Inventions in literature are not as plentiful as 
inventions in the paletét and waterproof department, and it is rather 
amusing that we reviewers, who have, for the most part, to read nothing 
but imitations of imitations, should put on airs of tolerance towards 
Mrs. Stowe because she has written a second Negro novel, and make 
excuses for her on the ground that she perhaps would not succeed in 
any other kind of fiction. Probably she would not; for her genius 
seems to be of a very special character: her “Sunny Memories” were 
as feeble as her novels are powerful. But whatever else she may write, 
or may not write, “ Uncle Tom” and “ Dred” will assure her a place 
in that highest rank of novelists who can give us a national life in all 
its phases—popular and aristocratic, humorous and tragic, political 
and religious. 

But Mrs. Stowe’s novels have not only that grand element—conflict 
of races; they have another element equally grand, which she also 
shares with Scott, and in which she has, in some respects, surpassed 
him. This is the exhibition of a people to whom what we may call 
Hebraic Christianity is still a reality, still an animating belief, and by 
whom the theocratic conceptions of the Old Testament are literally 
applied to their daily life. Where has Scott done anything finer than 
the character of Balfour of Burley, the battles of Drumclog and 
Bothwell Brigg, and the trial of Ephraim MacBriar? And the cha- 
racter of Dred, the death scenes in the Swamp, and the Camp Meeting 
of Presbyterians and Methodists, will bear comparison—if we except 
the fighting—with the best parts of “Old Mortality.” The strength 
of Mrs. Stowe’s own religious feeling is a great artistic advantage to her 
here ; she never makes you feel that she is coldly calculating an effect, 
but you see that she is all a-glow for the moment with the wild enthu- 
siasm, the unreasoning faith, and the steady martyr-spirit of Dred, of 
Tiff, or of Father Dickson. But with this, she has the keen sense of 
humour which preserves her from extravagance and monotony; and 
though she paints her religious negroes en beau, they are always spe- 
cifically negroes—she never loses hold of her characters, and lets 
dramatic dialogue merge into vague oratory. Indeed, here is her 
strongest point: her dramatic instinct is always awake; and whether 
it is the grotesque Old Tiff or the aérial Nina, the bluff sophist Father 
Bonim or the gentlemanly sophist Frank Russell, her characters are 
always like themselves ; a quality which is all the more remarkable in 
novels animated by a vehement polemical purpose. 

The objection which is patent to every one who looks at Mrs. Stowe’s 
novels in an argumentative light, is also, we think, one of their artistic 
defects ; namely, the absence of any proportionate exhibition of the 
negro character in its less amiable phases. Judging from her pictures, 
one would conclude that the negro race,was vastly superior to the 
mass of whites, even in other than slave countries—a state of the case 
which would singularly defeat Mrs. Stowe’s sarcasms on the cant of 
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those who call Slavery a “ Christianizing Institution.”’ If the negroes 
are really so very good, slavery has answered as moral discipline. But 
apart from the argumentative suicide involved in this one-sidedness, 
Mrs. Stowe loses by it the most terribly tragic element in the relation of 
the two races—the Nemesis lurking in the vices of the oppressed. She 
alludes to demoralization among the slaves, but she does not depict 
it; and yet why should she shrink from this, since she does not shrink 
from giving us a full-length portrait of a Legree or a Tom Gordon ? 

It would be idle to tell anything about the story of a work which 
is, or soon will be, in all our readers’ hands ; we only render our tribute 
to it as a great novel, leaving to others the task of weighing it in the 
political balance. 

Close upon “ Dred’’ we have read Mr. Charles Reade’s novel—* It 
is Never Too Late to Mend;’’? also a remarkable fiction, and one that 
sets vibrating very deep chords in our nature, yet presenting a sin- 
gular contrast with “Dred,” both in manner and in the essential 
qualities it indicates in the writer. Mr. Reade’s novel opens with 
some of the true pathos to be found in English country life: the 
honest young farmer, George Fielding, unable to struggle against 
“bad times” and an exhausted farm, is driven to Australia to seek the 
fortune that will enable him to marry Susan Merton, the woman he loves. 
It then carries us, with a certain Rubinson, a clever thief, who has been 
rusticating as George Fielding’s lodger, to the gaol, and makes us 
shudder at the horrors of the separate and silent system, administered 
by an ignorant and brutal gaoler, while we follow with keen interest the 
struggle of the heroic chaplain against this stupid iniquity—thus 
bringing home the tragedy of Birmingham gaol to people whose sym- 
pathies are more easily roused by fiction than by bare fact. Then it 
takes us to Australia, and traces George Fielding’s fortunes and mis- 
fortunes—first through the vicissitudes of the Australian “sheep-run,”’ 
and then through the fierce drama of gold-digging—bringing him 
home at last with four thousand pounds in his pocket, in time to 
prevent his Susan from marrying his worst enemy. 

In all the three “acts’’ of this novel, so to speak, there are fine 
situations, fine touches of feeling, and much forcible writing ; espe- 
cially while the scene is in the Gaol, the best companion who drops in 
you will probably regard as a bore, and will become earnest in inviting 
to remain only when you perceive he is determined to go. Again, 
honest George Fielding’s struggles, renewed at the antipodes, and 
lightened by the friendship of Carlo the dog—of the reformed thief, 
Robinson—and of the delightful “Jacky,” the Australian native— 
are a thread of interest which you pursue with eagerness to the 
dénouement. “Jacky” is a thoroughly fresh character, entirely un- 
like any other savage frotté de civilisation, and drawn with exquisite 
yet sober humour. In the English scenes every one who has seen any- 
thing of life amongst our farmers will recognise many truthful, 
well-observed touches; the little “ tiff’? between the brothers George 





7 <*Tt is Never Too Late to Mend.” A Matter of Fact Romance. By Charles 
Reade. In Three Vols, Bentley. 
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and William Fielding, old Merton’s way of thinking, and many traits of 
manner in the heroine, Susan Merton. In short, “It is Never Too 
Late to Mend”’ is one of the exceptional novels to be read not merely 
by the idle and the half-educated, but by the busy and the thoroughly 
informed. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Reade’s novel does not rise above the level of 
cleverness: we feel throughout the presence of remarkable talent, 
which makes effective use of materials, but nowhere of the genius 
which absorbs material, and reproduces it as a living whole, in 
which you do not admire the ingenuity of the workman, but the 
vital energy of the producer. Doubtless there is a great deal of non- 
sense talked about genius and inspiration, as if genius did not and 
must not labour ; but, after all, there remains the difference between 
the writer who thoroughly possesses you by his creation, and the 
writer who only awakens your curiosity and makes you recognise 
his ability ; and this difference may as well be called “ genius’ as 
anything else. Perhaps a truer statement of the difference is, that 
the one writer is himself thoroughly possessed by his creation—he 
lives ix his characters; while the other remains outside them, and 
dresses them up. Here lies the fundamental contrast between Mrs. 
Stowe’s novel and Mr. Reade’s. Mrs, Stowe seems for the moment 
to glow with all the passion, to quiver with all the fun, and to be 
inspired with all the trust that belong to her different characters ; 
she attains her finest dramatic effects by means of her energetic 
sympathy, and not by conscious artifice. Mr. Reade, on the contrary, 
seems always self-conscious, always elaborating a character after a 
certain type, and carrying his elaboration a little too far—always 
working up to situations, and over-doing them. The habit of writing 
for the stage misleads him into seeking after those exaggerated con- 
trasts and effects which are accepted as a sort of rapid symbolism by a 
theatrical audience, but are utterly out of place in a fiction, where the 
time and means for attaining a result are less limited, and an impres- 
sion of character or purpose may be given more nearly as it is in real 
life—by a sum of less concentrated particulars. In Mr. Reade’s dia- 
logue we are constantly imagining that we see a theatrical gentleman, 
well “made-up,” delivering a repartee in an emphatic voice, with 
his eye fixed on the pit. To mention one brief example :—Hawes, the 
gaoler, tells Fry, the turnkey, after Mr. Eden’s morning sermon on 
theft, that he approves of preaching a¢ people. The same day there is 
an afternoon sermon on cruelly ; whereupon Hawes remarks again to 
Fry, “ I'll teach him to preach at people from the pulpit.” “ Well,” 
answers Fry, “that is whatIsay,Sir: but you said you liked him to 
preach at folk ?’’ “So Ido,” replied Hawes, angrily, “ but not at me, 
ye fool!” This would produce a roar on the stage, and would seem 
a real bit of human nature ; but in a novel one has time to be sceptical 
as to this extreme zaiveté which allows a man to make palpable epigrams 
on himself. 

In everything, Mr. Reade seems to distrust the effect of moderation 
and simplicity. His picture of gaol life errs by excess, and he wearies 
our emotion by taxing it too repeatedly; the admirable inspiration 
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which led him to find his hero and heroine among Berkshire home- 
steads, is counteracted by such puerile and incongruous efforts at 
the romantic and diabolical, as the introduction of the Jew, Isaae Levi, 
who is a mosaic character in more senses than one, and the far-seeing 
Machiavelianism of the top-booted Mr. Meadows; and even when he 
is speaking in his own person, he lashes himself into fury at human 
wrongs, and calls on God and man to witness his indignation, appa- 
rently confounding the importance of the effect with the importance 
of the cause. But the most amazing foible in a writer of so much 
power as Mr. Reade, is his reliance on the magic of typography. We 
had imagined that the notion of establishing a relation between 
magnitude of ideas and magnitude of type was confined to the litera- 
ture of placards, but we find Mr. Reade endeavouring to impress us 

_with the Titanic character of modern events by suddenly bursting into 
capitals at the mention of “Tunis aiaantic ace!” It seems un- 
grateful in us to notice these minor blemishes in a work which has 
given us so much pleasure, and roused in us so much healthy feeling 
as “It is Never Too Late to Mend ;” but it is our very admiration of 
Mr. Reade’s talent which makes these blemishes vexatious to us, and 
which induces us to appeal against their introduction in the many other 
books we hope to have from his pen. 

Another novel by a writer whose books are justly opened with 
agreeable expectations, is “ Young Singleton.”® The conception of 
this novel—the idea of tracing the operation of morbid vanity in an 
impressionable nature of mixed English and Hindoo blood, from boy- 
hood to maturity—is fresh and excellent. The unheroic hero is intro- 
duced to us in his small “skeleton” jacket and trousers, newly sent 
from India by his father the Nabob, under the care of a Hindoo ser- 
vant, and we see him through his career at school and college, and as 
heir of his father’s wealth, always the victim of the uneasy vanity 
that craves distinction just where Nature has denied it, hating all who 
consciously or unconsciously thwart this vanity, and inwardly flinging 
at them the anathema of his childhood, “ You are nasty things, and I 
hate you;” till at last a moment of temptation reveals the terrible 
possibilities of crime that lie in the indulgence of trivial egoism, and, 
to avenge his galled vanity, he allows his best friend to drown when 
he might save him by stretching out his hand. Throughout the 
novel the situations are at once striking and natural, and the characters 
are all specific; yet, notwithstanding these merits, it does not impress 
us asa success. The outline is vigorous, but the filling up is often 
feeble ; the story shows a power of construction without an adequate 
power of detail, and it reminds us of a play schemed by an able dra- 
matist but written by an inefficient collaborator. 

The appearance of a new novel by Miss Bremer,’ revives the im- 
pressions of ten years ago, when all the novel-reading world was dis- 





8 “Young Singleton.” By Talbot Gwynne. In Two Volumes, London: 
Smith and Elder. 

9 “Hertha.” By Frederika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. London: 
Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
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cussing the merits of “The Neighbours,” “The President’s Daugh- 
ters,” “The H Family,” and the rest of the “ Swedish novels,” 
which about that time were creating a strong current in the literary 
and bookselling world. The discussion soon died out; and perhaps 
there is hardly another instance of fictions so eagerly read in England 
which have left so little trace in English literature as Miss Bremer’s. 
No one quotes them, no one alludes to them: and grave people who 
have entered on their fourth decade, remember their enthusiasm for 
the Swedish novels among those intellectual “wild oats” to which 
their mature wisdom can afford to give a pitying smile. And yet, how 
is this? For Miss Bremer had not only the advantage of describing 
manners which were fresh to the English public ; she also brought to 
the description unusual gifts—lively imagination, poetic feeling, wealth 
of language, a quick eye for details, and considerable humour, of that 
easy, domestic kind which throws a pleasant light on every-day things. 
The perusal of “ Hertha” has confirmed im our minds the answer we 
should have previously given to our own question. One reason, we 
think, why Miss Bremer’s novels have not kept a high position among 
us is, that her luxuriant faculties are all overrun by a rank growth of 
sentimentality, which, like some faint-smelling creeper on the boughs 





healthy. Nothing can be more curious than the combination in her 
novels of the vapourishly affected and unreal with the most solid 
Dutch sort of realism. In one page we have copious sausage sandwiches 
and beer posset, and on another rhapsodies or wildly improbable inci- 
dents that seem rather to belong to sylphs and salamanders, than to a 
race of creatures who are nourished by the very excellent provisions 
just mentioned. Another reason why Miss Bremer’s novels are not 
likely to take rank among the permanent creations of art, is the too 
confident tone of the religious philosophy which runs through them. 
When a novelist is quite sure that she has a theory which suffices to 
illustrate all the difficulties of our earthly existence, her novels are too 
likely to illustrate little else than her own theory. 

These two characteristics of sentimentality and dogmatic confidence 
are very strongly marked in “ Hertha,” while it has less of the attention 
to detail, less of the humorous realism, which was the ballast of Miss 
Bremer’s earlier novels. It has been written not simply from an 
artistic impulse, but with the object of advocating the liberation of 
woman from those legal and educational restrictions which limit her 
opportunities of a position and a sphere of usefulness to the chance 
of matrimony; and we think there are few well-judging persons who 
will not admire the generous energy with which Miss Bremer, having 
long ago won fame and independence for herself, devotes the activity of 
her latter years to the cause of women who are less capable of mastering 
circumstance. Many wise and noble things she says in “ Hertha,” 
but we cannot help regretting that she has not presented her views on 
a difficult and practical question in the “light of common day,” rather 
than in the pink haze of visions and romance. The story is very 
briefly this :— 

Hertha, who has lost her mother in childhood, is, at the age of 
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seven-and-twenty, becoming more and more embittered by her inactive 
bondage to a narrow-minded, avaricious father, who demands obe- 
dience to the pettiest exactions. Her elder sister, Alma, is slowly 
dying in consequence of the same tyranny, which has prevented her 
from marrying the man she loves. We meet our heroine, with her 
gloomy and bitter expression of face, first of all, at the rehearsal of a 
fancy ball, which is to take place in a few days in the good town of 
Kungsk6ping ; and after being introduced to the various dramatis 
persone—among the rest, to a young man named Yngve Nordin, who 
interests Hertha by his agreement in her opinions about women, we 
accompany her to her cheerless home, where she is roughly chid by her 
father, the rigid old Director, for being later than the regulation-hour 
of eight; and where, by the bedside of her sister Alma, she pours out 


all the bitterness of her soul, all her hatred and smothered rebellion - 


towards her father for his injustice towards them. She and Alma 
have inherited a share in their mother’s fortune, but according to the 
Swedish law they are still minors, and unable to claim their property. 
This very night, however, a fire breaks out, and lays waste a large 
district of the town. The Director’s house is consumed, and he 
himself is only saved by the heroic exertions of Hertha, who rushes 
to his room, and carries his meagre, feeble body through the flames. 
This act of piety, and the death of Alnta, who, in her last moments, 
extracts from her father a promise to give Hertha independence, win 
some ungracious concessions from the crabbed Director towards his 
daughter. He still withholds her property and a declaration of her 
majority ; but she has power in the household, and greater freedom of 
action out of doors. A Ladies’ Society has been organized for relieving 
the sufferers from the fire, and Hertha is one of those whose department 
is the care of the sick and wounded. The patient who falls to her 
share is no other than Yngve Nordin, who has been severely hurt in 
his benevolent efforts on the fatal night, and is now lodged in the 
house of the good pastor, who is at the head of the “Society.” Here 
is an excellent opportunity for discovering that Yngve is just the friend 
she needs to soothe and invigorate her mind, by his sympathy and 
riper experience ; and the feeling which is at first called friendship, is 
at last confessed to be love. Atter certain jealousies and suspicions, 
which are satisfactorily cleared up, Yngve asks the Director for Hertha’s 
hand, but is only accepted prospectively, on condition of his attaining 
an assured position. Yngve goes abroad, and for seven years Hertha 
submits to the procrastination of her marriage, rather than rebel against 
her father in his last years. It is only when Yngve is hopelessly ill 
that she sacrifices her scruples and marries him. Inthe mean time she 
has made her seven years of separation rich in active usefulness, by 
founding and superintending two schools—one in which girls are in- 
structed in the ordinary elements of education, forming a sort of 
nursery-garden for the other, in which voluntary pupils are to be 
led to a higher order of thought and purpose by Hertha’s readings, 
conversation, and personal influence. Her schools are successful ; but 
after Yngve’s death she begins to sink under her long trial, and follows 
him rapidly to the grave. 
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This bare outline of the story can only suggest and not fully explain 
the grounds of our objection to “ Hertha.”’ Our objection is, that it 
surrounds questions, which can only be satisfactorily solved by the 
application of very definite ideas to specific facts, with a cloudy kind of 
eloquence and flighty romance. ‘Take, for example, the question 
whether it will not be well for women to study and practise medicine. 
It can only tend to retard the admission that women may pursue such 
a career with success, for a distinguished authoress to imply that they 
may be suitably prepared for effective activity by lectures on such a 
very nebulous thesis as this—‘ The consciousness of thought ought 
to be a living observation and will,” or to associate the attendance of 
women by the sick bed, not with the hard drudgery of real practice, 
but with the vicissitudes of a love-story. Women have not to prove 
that they can be emotional, and rhapsodic, and spiritualistic; every 
one believes that already. They have to prove that they are capable 
of accurate thought, severe study, and continuous self-command. But 
we say all this with reluctance, and should prefer noticing the many 
just and pathetic observations that Miss Bremer puts into the mouth 
of her heroine. We can only mention, and have not space to quote, a 
passage where Hertha complains of the ignorance in which women are 
left of Natural Science. “In my youth,” she concludes, “I used to 
look at the rocks, the trees, the grass, and all objects of nature, with 
unspeakable longing, wishing to know something about their kinds, 
their life, and their purpose. But the want of knowledge, the want of 
opportunity to acquire it, has caused nature to be to me a sealed book, 
and still to this moment it is to me a tantalizing, enticing, and ever- 
retreating wave, rather than a life-giving fountain which 1 can enjoy, 
and enjoying, thank the Creator.”’ 

Side by side with the latest publication of a very mature authoress, 
we have what may possibly be the first publication of a young 
authoress. If so, “ Erlesmere”?” is a book of remarkable promise. It 
bears the stamp of unusual insight and culture, and of a mind that 
possesses some important qualifications of the novelist. Setting aside 
certain awkward affectations—compound words which are innovations 
without being acquisitions, and which happily diminish as we advance 
in the book, the style is vigorous and often graceful, the dialogue easy 
and appropriate. The writer has a sense of character and an eye for 
characteristics ; she knows what she means to paint, and her touches, 
though not always felicitous, are laid on with a firm hand. Still, 
“Erlesmere”’ is not likely to be popular, nor is it, on the whole, a 
good novel. The imagination of the ordinary novel-reader will not be 
strongly arrested at the outset; and, unhappily, it is here that he will 
find the affectations, or rather eccentricities of style that will probably 
repel him ; he will be afraid that he is going to have rather too much 
of the priggish Emersonian Mr. Harley, and will even suspect that 
the authoress herself has an excessive admiration for that moderately 
agreeable personage; so that there is great risk of his laying down 





10 « Erlesmere ; or, Contrasts of Character.” By L, 8, Lavenu. London: 
Smith and Elder. j 
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the first volume in discouragement before he has reached the middle. 
On the other hand, the novel-reader extraordinary, who is keenly alive 
to every trait of originality, who detects at once the touch of the true 
artist, though the picture, as a whole, may be crude, will be disap- 
pointed that the writer has had recourse at last to melodramatic 
effects which are as hackneyed as other parts of the book are fresh and 
spontaneous. Nevertheless, the author of “ Erlesmere’’ is one of that 
minority among novelists to whom such readers will say, “ More, give 
me more.” Her first attempt is not in itself satisfactory, but it 
creates a belief in her powers. 

Before we quit fiction, let us mention the translation of Madame de 
Girardin’s “Stories of an Old Maid, related to her Nephews and 
Nieces.”’!!_ We cannot better indicate the charm of these stories than 
by quoting the writer’s own words :— 

“T do not say, as many do who have written for young folks,—‘I have me- 
ditated long upon the character of children; my life has been a constant study 
of these interesting little creatures,’—I say nothing of the sort: I merely 
observe, I have been a child; and as nobody can deny me this advantage, I 
presume upon it to recal to my mind the emotions of that happy age, and 
speak to you as if I still were living in it.” 

The book is very elegantly got up, with abundant pictures, and is a 
present that we envy any aunt or uncle the pleasure of bestowing. 


If any reader, tired of feverish and flaccid literature, is looking 
out for some cool, hard, practical sense, with the smallest possible alloy 
of sentiment, we can recommend to him the stout volume into which 
Bacon’s “ Essays’’ are swelled by Archbishop Whately’s ‘“ Annota- 
tions.” !2 If we were captiously inclined, we might complain that these 
annotations are so often made up of citations from the Archbishop’s 
own writings; but a veteran writer has his privileges as well as a 
veteran talker who recites his own mots, or a veteran general who is a 
little too fond of fighting his battles “o’er again.” Quite a charming 
quality in these annotations is their abundance of appropriate and easy 
illustration: a grave or difficult subject is lighted up by some inge- 
nious analogy from common experience, or by some case in point from 
such books as “Sandford and Merton,” or Miss Austen’s novels ; and 
the most ordinary observations or anecdotes are made fresh by novelty 
of application. For example :— 

“Whatever a man may be, intellectually, he labours under this disadvantage 
if he is of low moral principle, that he knows only the weak and bad parts of 
human nature, and not the better. 

“It was remarked by an intelligent Roman Catholic that the Confessional 
trains the priest to a knowledge, not of human nature, but of mental xosology. 
‘It may therefore qualify them,’ he said, ‘for the treatment of a depraved, but 
not Of a pure mind.’ 

“Now, what the Confessional is to the priest, that, a knave’s own heart is 





11 «¢ Stories of an Old Maid, related to her Nephews and Nieces.” Translated 
from the French of Madame Emile de Girardin. By Alfred Elwes. London 
Addey and Co. 

12 Bacon’s Essays; with Annotations. By R. Whately, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. . London: J. W. Parker and Son. 
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to him. He can form no notion of a nobler nature than his own. He is like 
the goats in Robinson Crusoe’s island, who saw clearly everything de/ow them, 
but very imperfectly what was above them, so that Robinson Crusoe could 
never get at them from the valleys, but when he came upon them from the hill- 
top, took them quite by surprise.” 


And here is another instance of a similar kind, @ propos of Bacon’s 
observation that “ the ripeness or unripeness of the occasion must ever 
be well weighed :”’— 

“Tt is a common phrase with the undiscriminating advocates of delay, that 
‘The World is not yet ripe for such and such a measure.’ But they usually 
forget to inquire ‘Is it ripening ? When, and how, is it likely to Jecome ripe? 
or, Are men’s minds to mpen like winter pears, merely by layimg them by, and 
letting them alone ?” 

«<< 'lime,’ as Bishop Copleston has remarked, (Remains, p. 123,) ‘is no agent.’ 
When we speak of such and such changes being brought a dy time, we mean 
tx time,—by the gradual and imperceptible operation of some gentle agency. 
We should observe, therefore, Ko there is any such agency at work, and 
in what direction ;—whether to render a certain change more difficult or easier. 
If you are surrounded by the waters, and want to escape, you should observe 
whether the tide is flowing or ebbing. In the one case, you should at once 
attempt the ford, at all hazards; in the other, you have to wait patiently. 
And if the water be still, and neither rising nor falling, then you should con- 
sider that though there is no danger of drowning, you must remain insulated 
for ever, unless you can cross the ford ; and that if this is to be done at all, it 
may be as well done at once.” 


The annotator often sustains admirably the note struck by the text, 
in the acuteness of his practical suggestions and the causticity with 
which he characterizes the ordinary motives and devices of men. Thus, 
in the annotations on the Essay “ Of Negotiating,’ he says,— 


“In proposing any scheme, the hest way is, to guard, in the first instance, 
against cavils or details, and establish, first, that some thing of such and such a 
character is desirable ; then proceeding to settle each of the particular points 
of detail, one by one. And this is the ordinary course of experienced men; 
who, as it were, cut a measure into mouthfuls, that it may be the more readily 
swallowed; dividing the whole measure into a series of resolutions; each of 
which will perhaps pass by a large majority, though the whole at once, if pro- 
posed at once as a whole, might have been rejected. For supposing it to con- 
sist of four clauses, A, B, C, and D; if out of an assembly of one hundred 
persons, twenty are opposed to clause A, and eighty in favour of it, and the like 
with B, and with C, and D, then, if the whole were put to the vote at once, there 
would be a majority of eighty to twenty against it: whereas, if divided, there 
would be that majority in favour of it. 

“Tt is fairly to be required, however, that a man should really Aave—though 
he may not think it wise to produce it in the first instance—some definite plan 
for carrying into effect whatever he proposes. Else, he may be one of another 
class of persons as difficult to negotiate with, and as likely to baffle any mea- 
sure, as the preceding. There are some, and not a few, who cast scorn og any 
sober practical scheme by drawing bright pictures of a Utopia which can never 
be realized, either from their having more of imagination than judgment, or 
from a deliberate design to put one out of conceit with everything that is prac- 
ticable, in order that nothing may be done. 

** Bg. ‘What is wanted, is, not this and that improvement in the mode of 
electing Members of Parliament,—but a Parliament consisting of truly honest, 
enlightened, and patriotic men. It is vain to talk of any system of Church- 
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government, or of improved Church-discipline, or any alterations in our Services, 
or revision of the Bible-translation; what we want is a zealous and truly evan- 
, waren ministry, who shall assiduously inculcate on all the people pure Gospel 

octrine. It is vain to cast cannon and to raise troops; what is wanted for 
the successful conduct of the war, is an army of well-equipped and well-disci- 
plined men, under the command of generals who are thoroughly masters of the 
art of war,’ &c. And thus one may, in every department of life, go on indefi- 
nitely making fine speeches that can lead to no practical result, except to create 
a disgust for everything that is practical. 

“When (in 1832) public attention was called to the enormous mischiefs 
arising from the system of Transportation, we were told in reply, in a style of 
florid and indignant declamation, that the real cause of all the enormities com- 
plained of, was, a ‘ want of sufficient fear of God ;(!) and that the only remedy 
wanted was, an increased fear of God! As if, when the unhealthiness of some 
locality had been pointed out, and a suggestion had been thrown out for pro- 
viding sewers, and draining marshes, it had been replied that the root of the evil 
was, a prevailing want of health ;—that it was strange, this—the true cause— 
should have been overlooked ;—and that the remedy of all would be tc provide 
restored health ! 

“As for the penal colonies, all that is required to make them efficient, is, we 
must suppose, to bring in a Bill enacting that ‘Whereas, &c., be it therefore 
ones from and after the first of January next ensuing, all persons shall 
ear 2 


But when Archbishop Whately attempts to transfer his causticity 
from the region of practice to that of speculation, he is often singularly 
infelicitous. In his Preface to this volume, he is severe on the English 
and American writers, whom he calls “ children of the mist,” and “ who 
bring forward their speculations—often very silly, and not seldom very 
mischievous—under cover of the twilight; and you naturally ima- 
gine that he is going to adduce some very vague and flighty passages 
of the “ Pogram”’ school; but instead of this he quotes a passage, me- 
taphysical indeed, but not more “ misty” than the definitions of ma- 
thematics, since it is simply a varied statement and illustration of the 
position, that every idea involves a positive and negative, and the 
middle term constituted by their relation. The meaning of the 
writer may be futile, but at any rate his meaning is clearly 
stated ; andit seems to us singular that a theologian who believes in 
the Trinity, should venture on satirizing the position that “Three in 
one is the deepest-lying cipher of the universe,” by the quotation,— 

“Lo, down thy hill, romantic Ashbourne, glides 
The Derby Dilly carrying three insides.” 

A very different volume of miscellaneous contents is that of Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s “ Essays, Critical and; Imaginative.”!* We found this 
volume delightful reading when we were in need of that best of all 
relaxations, an intellectual laugh; and to any one who is the least 
peevish or dull, we recommend a dose of Wilson’s hearty, rollicking 
humour in the articles on “ Meg Dods’s Cookery,” “Gymnastics,” 
“ Health and Longevity,” and “ Death in the Pot.” His funis hardly 
ever subtle or sly, twinkling in the eyes while the mouth is grave; yet 








13 «‘ Essays, Critical and Imaginative.” By Professor Wilson, Vol. I. Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood and Sons, 
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now and then we get a more subdued and indirect touch of humour, 
that reminds ‘us of Charles Lamb. Thus, & propos of the maxim, “ Up 
with the sun and down with the sun,”’ he says, “ Let the solar system, 
say we, mind its own business, and let us mind ours. There is room 
enough in the universe for us all. Because an immense globe of fire, 
or luminous matter, of one kind or another, ever so many millions of 
miles off, chances to set at a given hour, is that any reason why you 
must set too, who are close at hand, and not of luminous matter? We 
hold that it isas reasonable to sit up with the stars as to liedown with 
the sun. . . . But nothing like a general system of rules for the 
guidance of human life can be deduced from the motions of the heavenly 
bodies.’” Among the more serious contents of this volume, is the ex- 
cellent appreciation of Wordsworth, especially interesting because it, 
was given in advance of the general voice. 

Mr. Bohn contributes, as usual, to the stock of cheap and solid 
literature. Besides a volume of the “Orations of Demosthenes,’’!4 
and the concluding half of “ Quintilian’s Institutes,’”!5 he gives us a 
charming edition of “‘ Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler,’’!6 edited 
by Mr. Jesse, with numerous and very often excellent illustrations. 
Quaintly delightful pages! which one may enjoy without having any 
piscatorial enthusiasm—without having angled for anything more 
solid than a compliment. But the majority of readers, probably, care 
for the sport, and to such readers Mr. Bohn’s “ Notes on Fishing 
Waters”’ will be a welcome appendix. 





To students of German.we can recommend Dr. Ernst Meier’s “ His- 
tory of the Poetical Literature of the Hebrews,’”!’ which is popular and 
compaét, without being slight and superficial. Certain theoretic dif- 
ferences which the reader may have with Dr. Meier as to the primitive 
character of the Hebrew monotheism, will not prevent him from finding 
this volume avery serviceable companion in the study of the Old Tes- 
tament. It is pleasant to get a serious German work of which we can 

_ see the end; for German writers too often oblige us to pay a heavy 
premium for the thoroughness with which they do their work, by 
making us wait an indefinite space of time between a first and second 
volume; and sometimes, indeed, the erster theil remains to the end in 
a state of melancholy bachelorhood. 





14«*The Orations of Demosthenes against the Law of Leptines, Midias, 
Androtion, and Aristocrates.” Translated, with Notes, &c., by Charles Rainer 
Kennedy. ‘London: Bohn’s Classical Library. 

15 «*Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory.” ‘Translated by the Rev. John Selby 
Watson. Vol. II. London: Bohn’s Classical Library. 

16 « Walton’s Complete Angler.” Edited by Edward Jesse, Esq. London: 
Bohn’s Illustrated Library. 

17 «« Geschichte der Poctischen National Literatur der Hebrier. Von Dr Ernst ©* 
Meier. London: Williams and Norgate. 











